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Ar Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from 
far away : 

‘Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty- 
three !’ 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard : ‘’Fore God I am 
no coward ; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of 
gear, 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 

We are six ships of the line ; can we fight with fifty- 

three ?’ 
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II. 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘I know you are 
no coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick 
ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my 
Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 


IIT. 


So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that 
day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 
heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from 
the land 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not 
left to Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of 
the Lord. 


IV. 
He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and 
to fight, 
And he sail’d away from Flores till the Spaniard 
came in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather 
bow. 
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‘Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Richard, let us know, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again: ‘We be all good 
English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 

For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.’ 


Vv. 


Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a 


hurrah, and so 
The little ‘Revenge’ ran on sheer into the heart of 


the foe, 
With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety 


sick below ; 
For half of their fleet to the right and half to the 


left were seen, 
And the little ‘ Revenge’ ran on thro’ the long sea-lane 


between. 


VI. 
Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their 
decks and laugh’d, 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 
little craft 
Running on and on, till delay’d 
By their mountain-like ‘San Philip’ that, of fifteen 
hundred tons, 
And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning 
tiers of guns, 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 
FF2 
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VII. 


And while now the great ‘San Philip’ hung above 
us like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the star- 
board lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


VIII. 


But anon the great ‘San Philip,’ she bethought her- 
self and went 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill- 
content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought 
us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that 
shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


TX. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far 
over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and 
the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 
galleons came, 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with 
her dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and 
so could fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before ? 


X. 


For he said ‘ Fight on! fight on !’ 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck ; 

And it chanced that, when half of the summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the 
deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 
dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and 
the head, 

And he said ‘ Fight on! fight on!’ 


XI. 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far 
over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round 
us all in a ring ; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d 
that we still could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 
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Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate 
strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them 
stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder 
was all of it spent ; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the 
side ; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

‘We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men ! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when ? 


Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her 
in twain ! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
Spain !’ 


XIf. 


And the gunner said ‘ Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made 
reply : 

‘We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to 
let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike another 
blow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the 
foe. 





XUM 
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XIII. 


And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore 
him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard 
caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 

‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
man and true ; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die !’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


XIV. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant 
and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so 
cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his 
English few ; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they 
knew, 

But they sank his body with honour down into the 
deep, 


And they mann’d the ‘ Revenge’ with a swarthier 
alien crew, 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for 
her own ; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke 


from sleep, 
And the water began to heave and the weather to 


moan, 
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And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth- 
quake grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their 
masts and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot- 
shatter’d navy of Spain, 

And the little ‘ Revenge’ herself went down by the 
island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 
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ENGLAND AS A MILITARY POWER IN 
1854 AND IN 1878. 


WueEN a house in your neighbourhood is on fire, it is high time to 
look to your water-supply, and to ascertain the condition of your 
perhaps hitherto neglected fire-engine. If that is out of order, your 
only resource is to patch it up as best you can to meet the immediate 
emergency ; but as soon as the danger is over, some trifling or unex- 
pected accident having perchance saved your property from destruc- 
tion—unless, indeed, you are a recklessly unthrifty and unbusiness- 
like householder—you will lose no time in taking precautions 
against any future recurrence of such a danger. The man who has 
had a warning of that nature and failed to benefit by it, meets with 
no sympathy when, a few years later, nothing of his house remains to 
him but some smoking ruins. 

What holds good with individuals may be appropriately applied 
to nations also. England has had many warnings and several hair- 
breadth escapes from calamity, but we have learned experience from 
none. We can only be saved from the fire of war—the greatest of 
all scourges—by our national fire-engines, the army and the navy. 
When danger approaches we realise this, but during a spell of pro- 
found peace we laugh at the dangers we have escaped, and we scoff 
at those which foreseeing men tell us may be in store for us. We 
take the advice of medical men upon sanitary subjects; we follow 
their recommendations to protect us from epidemics; to guard our- 
selves, or those who are to come after us, against injury arising from 
ill-constructed wills, leases, or other legal documents, we employ the 
best lawyer we can afford to pay; and, lest our house should tumble 
about our heads, we build in accordance with the advice of an ex- 
perienced architect. When danger is upon us, when an angry country 
insists upon our ministry vindicating its insulted honour by force of 
arms, the soldier is sent for and his opinion requested, but until then 
his views are decried as foolish, and the warnings he dares to utter 
are neglected with undisguised scorn. We never tire in advertising 
ourselves as an eminently practical people; as individuals or as com- 
merciai companies we insure our lives, our ships, our houses, &c., 
against various risks, but as a nation we take no trouble to insure 
our empire against disasters of the most serious nature. The Duke 
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of Wellington in his day, with all the weight of his renown, was 
unable to convince the English people of the terrible dangers to 
which the country was then exposed, and all the best of our soldiers 
since his time have been equally unsuccessful. As a rule we have 
been content to patch up our fire-engine in a temporary and, I may 
add, in a most ineffective manner upon each occasion when our 
neighbour’s property was in flames; but no sooner has the fire been 
put out, even although it had, we know, ruined our friend before it 
was got under, than we put back our engine into its former resting- 
place, taking no trouble to remedy the defects which a practical trial 
of it had brought to light. Lord Palmerston alone of all our recent 
ministers, it would seem, was alive to England’s danger, and, thanks 
to him, the Thames and our principal dockyards are now safe against 
a coup-de-main. The heart of our empire may now be said to be 
tolerably safe, but how about our extremities? Our commerce, we 
boast, covers the globe, but to protect it in distant seas our ships of 
war must practically encircle our sphere also. Our fleet is now pro- 
pelled by steam, so it cannot keep the sea unless we have coaling 
stations in every ocean. But unless these coaling places are fortified 
they can be of no use during war. Year after year the vital im- 
portance of erecting works to protect those stations has been urged 
by soldiers upon successive administrations, both officially and in the 
press, but still they remain at the mercy of the first enemy’s ironclad 
that reaches them. 

To illustrate our present unfortunate position I have only to tell 
the following story. When the Czar’s army crossed the Pruth last 
year, his ironclad squadron, which happened to be in European 
waters, was despatched to America, evidently in the first instance to 
get it away from our fleet in the event of England’s having declared 
war. Let us consider what that insignificant squadron might have 
done against us. Being kept ready coaled and prepared for sea, as 
soon as the telegraph announced the declaration of war it would most 
probably have started for St. Helena, picking up some of our finest 
West India and South America steamers en route. Upon arrival at 
St. Helena it would most likely have found there one of the small 
English wooden war-vessels belonging to our West Coast of Africa 
squadron. Such a vessel would of course have fallen an easy prey to 
the Russians, who, filling up with coal, burning all they could not 
carry away, and, having taken from Jamestown as much money as it 
could pay to save it from destruction, would steam for Simon’s Bay, 
where the same performance would be gone through. There we have 
a small dockyard establishment, and almost always one or two wooden 
war-vessels. All would be destroyed as well as every coal store in 
Cape Town; every merchantman in Table Bay—and there is always 
a large quantity of shipping there—would be captured, and most 
probably burnt. This game would then be repeated at the Mauritius 
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Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, Singapore, and Hongkong, whence 
the Russian squadron would make its way to Petropolovski, 
where it would be comparatively safe from our fleet. Now this is no 
fanciful chimera ; it is a practical and feasible scheme, and I have no 
doubt in my own mind that had we declared war it would have 
been attempted. Not only should we have thus lost millions of 
pounds’ worth of property and several small ships flying Her 
Majesty’s pennant, but the destruction of the coal stores at those 
several ports would have completely paralysed the action of our war- 
vessels in those seas, and would therefore have secured the Russians 
against all danger of pursuit. It would have brought our trade almost 
to a stand-still, for merchantmen depend now nearly as much upon 
coal as our navy does. 

To all thinking men in both services the dangers we should be 
exposed to in the event of war are familiar, and many, even the 
bravest among us, turn pale as they count them over. Should war 
find the nation unprepared, it is we who shall have to pay the penalty 
with our lives; and yet we are daily taunted publicly with wishing 
for it, and with desiring for our own selfish ends to force on a conflict 
for which we, above all others, know we are never ready. Past history 
teaches us how little mercy we may expect at the hands of whatever 
party happens to be in power. British ministries have never failed to 
shift the blame of failure from themselves to the commanders, no 
matter how hard may have been their struggle for victory, and not- 
withstanding the ministers’ responsibility for their selection. 

The English general has not hitherto occupied an enviable 
position in the field; he has always been pitted against an enemy 
his superior in numbers, and he has often had to act with jealous 
allies, whose touchy susceptibilities it has been no easy matter to 
avoid offending. The small army placed under his orders is generally 
composed of raw, disjointed units, unaccustomed to work together, 
with a faulty inexperienced administration suddenly called into 
existence for the occasion, and generally with a totally inadequate 
supply of transport. It is a poor scratch pack which he has to whip 
into shape if he is given time todo so. This he is seldom allowed, 
for an impatient people at home call aloud for immediate active 
operations, and few ministries have ever had the firmness to resist such 
acry. To add to his difficulties, his unwillingness to act until he is 
ready lays him open to be misunderstood and even misrepresented by 
his subordinates, who find themselves called upon to take part in an 
organisation with the working of which they are wholly unfamiliar. 
Of all the many difficulties with which the Duke of Wellington had 
to contend in the Peninsula, none was greater than the distrust of his 
best planned schemes which was excited in England by letters from 
officers serving under his orders, The same evil was rampant in the 
Crimea. It will be aggravated in future campaigns by the almost 
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irresistible temptation presented to even the best intentioned news- 
paper correspondents to court popularity with the officers and men 
they are thrown amongst, by retailing for home readers every grumble 
they hear which sounds like effective military criticism. In reality 
these grumbles represent only the sense of annoyance felt by men 
called upon to work out ideas they do not comprehend—ideas which 
as a whole are unknown to them, and their special share of which they 
regard as absurd, because they do not understand how it fits in with 
some other part that supplements and completes it. 

How different all this is from what takes place in the German 
army, where every man during war is called upon merely to help in 
the working of a machine that all have been accustomed to in peace. 
In this respect the German commander has a great advantage over 
the English general, for the German subordinate officers during 
peace-training have acquired confidence in their military system and 
in their superiors entrusted with its working. They are less prone to 
criticise the acts of those above them, because they understand the 
machinery employed, and have learned to appreciate grumblers at 
their true value. In the English army, unfortunately, our peace 
system, clearly indicated as it is by regulations, is not based upon 
the requirements for war ; a new system has therefore to be inaugu- 
rated by the general in the field, when his time and thoughts are 
already severely strained by the responsibilities of his position. 

The history of the Crimean war is still fresh in the memory of 
those who took part in it. Never was any expedition planned by a 
home government with more reckless ignorance of war and its re- 
quirements than that which landed at Eupatoria. At the beginning 
of the campaign our Treasury was as parsimonious as it was sub- 
sequently lavish in expenditure. About 24,000 British soldiers—no 
finer body of men have ever worn Her Majesty’s uniform—were hurled 
ashore without the means of carrying their wounded, and even without 
sufficient tools to bury their dead. British discipline in two or three 
hard fought battles won for England a brilliant but a short-lived 
success ; and when, through the military ignorance of those in 
Downing Street who planned the campaign, that devoted little army 
dwindled down almost to a handful of half-starved scarecrows, those 
who had starved us through their ignorant parsimony sent out com- 
missioners, whose avowed business it was to select a victim from 
amongst our generals on whom to cast the blame. They selected the 
ablest of them as their scapegoat, and held him up to public oppro- 
brium because he had not made a road from Balaclava to the camp, 
although they knew full well he had neither the tools nor the labour 
at his disposal for such an undertaking. 

At the present time, when war may be forced upon us at any 
moment, we see the same spirit of ignorance upon war’s requirements 
rife in the country. Owing to this ignorance many, who are as 
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sincere patriots as any of our public men, denounce the present 
ministry for asking for money to make those preparations which 
their military advisers declare to be necessary in the event of war 
if they wish to avoid the mistakes and their attendant misfortunes of 
1854. We hear men say: ‘Why ask for money now? if war is 
forced upon you, it will be ample time to ask for it then.’ In 1854 
there was perhaps some excuse for the military ignorance of our 
statesmen, but after the lessons taught us that year no one can now 
plead ignorance in justification of such conduct. 

Why is it that England is never ready for war, nor possesses the 
machinery by means of which she can expand her military peace 
establishments into a condition for active service? It is a proverbial 
saying that we are never fit for anything in the first campaign. 
Writing of the English troops which landed at Calais in 1475, 
Philippe de Comines says: ‘ Car il n’est rien plus sot ny plus mal 
adroit, quand ils passent premiérement: mais en bien peu d’espace 
ils sont trés-bonnes gens de guerre, sages et hardis.’ As it was then, 
so is it in a measure at present. During peace our government—that 
is, in reality, the English people—reduce our military establishments 
to such an extent that nothing remains but the bare skeletons of weak 
regiments, the administrative departments being kept up in name 
only. John Bull has been taught by experience that he cannot buy 
ready-made soldiers, much less a ready-made army, as he can his 
clothes in a slop-shop ; still he never will take that lesson to heart. 
He is such a believer in money, and has been so often told that it is 
the real sinews of war, that he cannot or will not realise how impos- 
sible it is for him to procure an army with it the moment he wants 
one. What have we seen within the last few days? The ministry 
obliged to ask for 6,000,000/. to prepare, not for war, but to fill its 
magazines, naval and military stores, so that, in case of necessity, its 
little army may be in a condition to mobilise—in fact, to bring it to 
that state in which the armies of all the other great powers are always 
kept in peace. 

I have alluded to the military ignorance of our ministers in the 
Crimean war: here is an example of it. A letter was read in the 
House of Parliament one evening from an officer in the field, in which 
he referred to the want of all means for conveying our sick and 
wounded to the ships for embarkation, adding that our army had to 
depend upon the French cacolets lent to us for that purpose. The 
English minister who was responsible for army affairs at once got up 
and indignantly denied the statement, adding that he knew it to be 
untrue because he had the best authority for asserting positively that 
there were a hundred hospital panniers at that moment in the 
Crimea. He might just as well have said there were so many 
toothpicks there, as a hospital pannier, which he evidently thought 
was a conveyance of some sort, is nothing more than a wicker-work 
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basket, made in a peculiar manner, for the reception of medicines, 
operating instruments, and other medical appliances. The page of 
Hansard which records that reply is the gravest of all possible satires 
upon our war administration of that time. Great reforms have been 
effected in our system of home military administration since then, 
and the War Minister has now always at his side the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-ia-Chief and his able staff. That staff is no longer 
composed of men selected through family or political interests, but on 
account of their well-proved merits and ability. We are fond of 
depreciating everything we possess, but I do not hesitate to assert 
that our head-quarter staff would compare most favourably on every 
point with that belonging to any other army. 

It is an interesting study to go back to 1854 and compare the 
staff which left England early that year for Turkey with the staff 
employed upon recent expeditions, such as that to Ashanti, or with 
that now at Aldershot or at almost any of our military stations. 
Curious stories without end might be told to illustrate my statement 
as to the inefficiency of many of those who composed the staff which 
originally embarked in 1854: here is one as it was told me by an 
eye-witness. Whilst the army was in Turkey before it left for the 
Crimea, an important military operation had to be undertaken. A 
few days before that named for the operation my friend went to a 
staff officer in high position, who was his immediate superior, and 
whose duty it was to make all the necessary arrangements, and to 
draw up instructions for all the departments and general officers 
concerned, and asked if he had any orders to give. The reply was: 
‘No; I have not yet thought over the matter, but I will see to it by- 
and-by.? The next day the question was repeated with a similar 
result, and upon the third day—the day before this very complicated 
and difficult operation was to have taken place—as my friend repeated 
his question he saw that his superior was whittling a piece of stick. 
That superior was an amiable old gentleman and an excellent carpen- 
ter. He listened calmly to my friend, who was rather excited, seeing 
that nothing was ready for the move, and that no attempt had as yet 
been made to prepare for it. After a pause the man on whom for the 
moment a great national responsibility rested looked up and said: 
‘Perhaps, Captain » you do not know what I am doing.’ ‘No, 
sir,’ replied my friend. ‘ Well,’ said the old general, ‘ upon strolling 
about here this morning I perceived that there was no latch or bolt 
to Lord Raglan’s cupboard, and I am making one as an agreeable 
surprise for him.’ Here was an army about to begin a most serious 
undertaking, the preparations and arrangements for which could only 
be made by this high official; but so utterly was he incapable of 
taking in the serious responsibility that rested on him, so ignorant 
was he of the duties attached to his pcsition, that he employed his 
time in carpentering when all his intellect, all his energies, should 
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have been devoted to the great duty which devolved upon him. He 
was neither lazy nor stupid, but if ever there was a round man in 
a square hole it was he. Such a man in that position would be im- 
possible nowadays, and why? Because public opinion would not 
sanction it. 

Public opinion had little weight in the selection of general officers 
in 1854 when the war began. But when the splendid victories with 
which our army opened the campaign were succeeded by the cala- 
mities which befell it during the winter, the people at home 
grew angry, and accused those in power of selecting men for high 
military positions rather for their family and political connections 
than for their proved ability. In writing to Baron V. von Ense, in 
March, 1855, on this subject, Miss Charlotte Williams-Wynn says : 
‘The people are determined on a reform in the army and the official 
appointments.’ She adds: ‘The lower and middle classes are cer- 
tainly in thorough earnest in their determination that the aristocracy 
shall have justice and not favour; but so long as they only clamour 
for the fittest men to be put into the different posts, I can see no 
cause for alarm. They will repudiate an idiot sailor in an office as 
much as an idiot lord; and the nation is too sensible to join in an 
empty cry merely against a class.’ Notwithstanding this determina- 
tion, however, on the part of the people, all the inefficient men origi- 
nally appointed to the staff from England were never got rid of. 
As an illustration of how strong family interest was to the end of the 
war, [ remember a general officer reporting one of his staff as utterly 
useless, and imploring his removal. His inefficiency was patent to 
all who had any dealings with him, yet owing to his family influence 
at home he was retained in his place. All appointments to high office 
in both army and navy are now sharply criticised, and ‘ Dowb’” must 
in future be content to stand or rise on his own personal merits. 

Yet we hear it said that the English people take no interest in 
their army or in military matters. I deny that this is the case at 
present, although I admit that it was true in past times. During 
the long peace that intervened between the great French war and 
1854, no one seems to have realised that frequent reforms are as 
necessary to the well-being of an a:my as they are to that of all 
political constitutions. Our troops under Wellington had then won 
for England a great military reputation, upon the credit of which we 
lived, and, politically speaking, traded, for nearly fifty years. The 
excellence of our soldiers was unquestioned abroad, and to have 
doubted it at home would have earned for the unbeliever a reputation 
of silliness. Had not the army of all other European nations bowed 
the neck before Napoleon’s legions ? had not Vienna; Berlin, Madrid, 
Moscow, and all great capitals except London received French gar- 
risons? and yet had not those renowned soldiers been signally defeated 
by our army in Spain and in Portugal, and finally, crushed by it at 
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Waterloo? It is no wonder, therefore, that for many years afterwards 
the English people should have regarded their army as so perfect 
that there was no necessity for their troubling themselves about it. 
From time to time, especially during periods of commercial depression 
when the necessaries of life were dear and taxation was felt severely, 
a ery arose to reduce our army expenditure. Even then, however, 
the people took little interest in military details, and Parliament 
contented itself with curtailing the army estimates by one or two 
millions of money, leaving it to the military authorities in power to 
distribute that reduction over the numerous items of expenditure as 
they thought best. A general confidence was then felt in our military 
chiefs who had won their spurs in action; they had proved their 
ability as leaders in the field, and the country was satisfied to leave 
the army during peace in the hands of those who had shown them- 
selves capable of directing it in war. The militia had disappeared ; 
nowhere at home was any considerable body of troops to be seen ; 
public attention was directed to questions of internal government and 
political reform, which absorbed all general interest so completely 
that the army was forgotten as if it had never existed. As a con- 
sequence of this condition of things, the nation lapsed into igno- 
rance of all military subjects, and those who desired to obtain a 
reputation as economists were allowed to pare and pare away until 
absolutely nothing was left of those establishments and departments 
which are as essential to an army as coal is to a steam-engine. This 
was allowed to go on through ignorance until at last nothing remained 
but a handful of splendid soldiers fed and clothed by contract. 
Shortly before our war with Russia, one step was taken towards re- 
storing our military strength by the revival of the militia force; but 
with this single exception the warnings of our ablest soldiers were 
ignored, and the war of 1854 found us in consequence totally unpre- 
pared, with an army in every respect unfit for field service. The 
misfortunes which overtook our gallant soldiers in the winter of 
1854—55—the direct result of the nation’s ignorance of war and of its 
requirements—turned public attention to military subjects. Ministers 
rushed into studies of army administration, some even dipped into 
‘ Jomini,’ and since then our public men have had at least a super- 
ficial knowledge of soldiers and their science. It was not, however, 
until the volunteer movement had directed the thoughts of England’s 
mauhood generally towards those subjects, that the nation really set 
about studying them in earnest. It was that movement which popu- 
larised the army and everything belonging to it. The soldier became 
the model whom a large and important section of the community 
sought to imitate and to equal in military knowledge, and a public 
opinion upon army subjects has sprung up in consequence. It would 
be impossible for such a public opinion to be absent from a country 
possessing, as we do now, a splendid force of 193,000 drilled men 
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under arms, whilst over 600,000 more, having passed through that 
force, are scattered about the kingdom, most of whom are ready and 
willing to rejoin in case of need. 

The Volunteer Force was called into existence for the protection 
of our shores. It was a spontaneous movement of the people to 
supply a want that our Government had not the courage to provide 
against. It is a great and real element of strength, and should this 
country ever be invaded, it will be a sword of might in the hands of 
those who know how to use it. Its existence alters greatly the con- 
ditions under which we shall henceforth engage in any European 
conflict, for, thanks to it, we could now send every regular soldier 
out of England, entrusting the home defence to that force. To it 
the army especially owes a deep debt of gratitude for many reforms 
in drill brought about through the persistent advocacy of its members, 
who have especially devoted themselves to that particular subject. 
The Elcho bayonet and the Moncrieff gun-carriage are inventions of 
its members, and it is very much to be doubted whether we should 
at present have the admirable small-bore rifle with which we are 
armed, if the Volunteer Force had never existed. 

Most of the great reforms recently effected in our institutions 
and professions have’ come from without: it is to the pressure of 
public opinion brought to bear upon abuses or obsolete systems that 
we are indebted for all great useful changes. Few professions—and 
the army, I think, least of all—are capable of reforming themselves. 
The cause is easily explained. The governing body in all great 
services at home and in foreign countries is usually composed of men 
advanced in years; this is markedly the case with armies during 
peace, whose generals must naturally be then mostly past the prime 
of life. I think it will be found that the older men grow, the less 
they are disposed to changes in the institutions or professions they 
have belonged to for most of their lives. This is peculiarly the case 
in an army, where the young school with advanced ideas are held 
very much in check by habits of discipline and by their own inward 
respect for their military superiors, and have consequently a greater 
' difficulty than is experienced in other professions in making their 
views known. Trochu was tabooed in the French army for pointing 
out its defects and advocating their reform; the same was the fate 
in the German army of the gifted author of the Tactical Retrospect. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that great reforms are seldom effected in 
an army except after great reverses. A great successful war may 
lead to very important changes when the nation concerned is essen- 
tially military, as was the case with the German army after the 
Bohemian campaign of 1866 ; but that result was exceptional. 

Although many most important reforms have been carried out of 
late years in our army, much still remains to be done. Indeed, if it 
is to be converted into a really effective fighting instrument, not only 
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equal, but superior in every respect, except in numbers, to the best 
army in Europe, then most assuredly it must undergo considerable 
modifications. No army can stand still and be effective in these 
days; frequent reforms in its armament, and consequently in its 
tactical formations, in its organisation and administration, are essen- 
tially necessary. Without them it can never reap all the benefits 
opened to it by successive inventions and discoveries, such as those 
of railways, telegraphs, &c. The tendency with us general officers is 
to go asleep, to accept as perfect the army as it has descended to us, 
and to be blind to its defects—to forget that what were in many 
points its highest excellences some five-and-twenty or thirty years 
ago may now possibly be its weakest points most hurtful to efficiency. 
It is men like Mr. Holms who wake us up, and, by directing public 
attention to the army, cause searching inquiry to be made into its 
condition. Although the remedies they themselves prescribe may be 
fanciful and even unpractical, still so powerful is the stream of light 
which is thrown upon it when examined by the microscope of public 
opinion, that its real diseases are discovered, although their exact 
seat and their real nature may not agree with the diagnosis made by 
the amateur practitioner. What a boon homeopathy has conferred 
upon mankind, not, as I take it, so much by the cures it has effected, 
as through the reforms it has been the happy means of bringing 
about in the general practice of physic! In the same way I believe 
we owe many of our improvements in the army since the Duke of 
Wellington’s time to the suggestions. made by civilians; and I must 
in fairness add that many of them were carried out by the force of 
public opinion, in direct opposition to the wishes, views, and opinions 
of our senior officers. 

When, towards the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, the army of England was billeted amongst 
the people, it can scarcely be said to have been a standing army at 
all. A few regiments had been for some years in existence under 
varying titles, but it was not until the wars under Marlborough that 
the army as a permanent institution took final root in the country. 
The people for a long time had a great aversion to the construction 
of barracks, regarding their erection as indicating the fixed intention 
of the Government to keep a standing army on foot. The theory of 
our Constitution has always been that standing armies were dangerous 
to civil liberty. It is no wonder that under the despotism of the 
Stuarts the maintenance of an armed force, raised and paid by the 
king, should have been generally dreaded. With such a weapon in 
the hands of a despot all civil liberties were in danger; but when 
constitutional took the place of personal government, and the funds 
for the payment of the army had to be annually voted by parliament, 
this danger became a myth, and passed into the limbo where con- 
stitutional theories are interred, its epitaph being, however, recorded 
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in the Mutiny Act to remind us of'a fear entertained by our ancestors 
which is now as unreal as the wildest bogie of our childhood. Prior 
to the erection of the numerous barracks which now exist, public 
opinion was very much exercised in opposition to any increase to our 
army. It was not, however, a healthy, unbiassed public opinion ; it 
was a selfish, although perhaps, under the circumstances, a very 
natural, feeling. The troops, being billeted upon the people, were 
an intolerable nuisance to them. It is a feeling we are well ac- 
quainted with even now, for so intense is the hatred to this system 
at present that in practice billeting is restricted to public-houses, 
inns, and hotels, the owners of which obtain the special privilege of 
selling intoxicating liquor to Her Majesty’s subjects on condition of 
furnishing billets to Her Majesty’s soldiers when required by the 
exigencies of the service. In the last century those who were strongly 
opposed to the erection of barracks based their opposition upon a 
dread lest the army should become ‘so closely united as to be able to 
support itself against the law,’ and not upon any idea that barracks 
would so withdraw the army from the influence of public opinion 
that all interest in its organisation would cease. The plan of housing 
the home garrisons in barracks was not adopted with a view to stifle 
public opinion, as was then alleged by the Opposition. It was 
because the billeting system was felt by the people to be such an 
intolerable burden, that it had become a question of either building 
barracks or of having no army at all. Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Fox 
in their speeches pleaded in favour of the billeting system, as it 
encouraged ‘the mixing of the soldiers with the people, by which 
they imbibed the same principles and the same sentiments,’ and so 
secured ‘the Constitution against the danger of a standing army.’ 
These sentiments are out of date now: any fear that the army can 
be dangerous to the Constitution is a nightmare, as unreal as would 
be now the dread of Spain which haunted our forefathers in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James the First. 

It is a very common error on the part of non-military men to 
imagine that ‘ the conversion of the recruit into an efficient soldier’ 
is a purely mechanical process—that you have merely to teach him a 
certain amount of drill, and to make him proficient in the use of his 
rifle. The highest and the most essential quality to be learned by the 
soldier is discipline ; without it all true military efficiency is impos- 
sible. Without it, no large army in the field can ever achieve great 
things; the undisciplined army will he destroyed, if opposed to an 
army of disciplined soldiers, as effectually as the rods of Pharaoh’s 
sorcerers were swallowed up by that of Aaron. It is the influence of 
discipline that distinguishes an army from a mob. It is when both 
of two contending armies are undisciplined that wars are unmarked 
by decisive battles, and are spun out over many years, the American 
struggle between the North and South being a striking example. A 
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man may be perfect in all that the drill instructor can impart, but 
unless his mind is as disciplined as his body, unless he has learned self- 
control, unquestioning obedience and respect for his superiors, and 
habits of order and of method, he never can be a really useful sol- 
dier in the field. These are attributes more easily imparted to 
individuals the higher they are in the social scale of life, and more 
easily acquired by a body of men likea regiment the more the mass is 
leavened by men of education and of the better classes. Ina country 
like Germany, where every able-bodied man is obliged to serve asa 
soldier, all classes of the body politic are represented in every indi- 
vidual battalion, and consequently it is far easier to convert it into a 
disciplined unit than with us, whose army is, I may say, unfortunately 
to a large extent composed of the lowest classes in our community. 

This great difficulty of converting the ignorant rustic labourer, 
the urban idler, and the waifs and strays generally of the nation into 
disciplined soldiers has been of late seriously but unavoidably in- 
creased through the action of short service. Formerly the thirty or 
forty recruits who joined a regiment annually were lost in the 
hundreds of disciplined soldiers by whom they were surrounded and 
kept in order. The force of example soon imparted habits of clean- 
liness, order, and punctuality to the three or four recruits in a 
company. It is very different now, where, during peace, the recruits 
in a battalion are more numerous than the disciplined soldiers. 
This discipline of the mind can only be satisfactorily imparted to 
our men when removed from the influence of their own class in civil 
life. In billets, very little check can be placed on their doings; 
neither their health, cleanliness, feeding, nor moral conduct, can be 
effectively looked after. It is a well-known fact that in the militia 
those regiments for whom it is impossible to provide barrack aceommo- 
dation when out for training, are never as well disciplincd—in other 
words, are not as effective military instruments—as those housed in 
barracks or collected together in camps. The great cry on the part 
of militia colonels has long been ‘ Give us barracks for our men; billets 
are their ruination.’ Many a country youth who joins a militia regi- 
ment is ruined for life by the habits he acquires from the associations 
he is surrounded by when trained in billets. To put the case con- 
cisely, discipline is a process by which a little leaven is made to 
leaven the whole mass, but, that the leaven may act, there must be a 
mass to be acted upon. You cannot leaven scattered crumbs. 
Although the Volunteer Force is mostly composed of a different stamp 
of men from those who join the army, still I think it is generally 
admitted that the one great defect from which it suffers, and must 
always suffer, is a want of discipline, which it has a difficulty in 
acquiring except when collected together by regiments in barracks 
orcamps. All connected with that splendid force know well what an 
advantage it is for a corps to be in camp for a week ora fortnight—to 
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have, in fact, a slight taste of the system which some, through igno- 
rance of it, denounce as ‘a curse to the country.’ 

Since the days when the system of housing men in barracks was 
finally adopted, the greatest and most radical change effected in our 
military organisation has been the final adoption of the short service 
system of enlistment. When that system has reached its full develop- 
ment, our standing army at home will be little more than a great 
national training school, where disciplined soldiers will be ‘ manu- 
factured’ by a three years’ training, and then returned to civil life for 
nine more years, receiving a small monthly retaining fee as a compen- 
sation for the liability they assume of being recalled to the colours 
when required for active service. To form the regimental machinery 
and provide the ‘hands’ and superintendents required to work it, 
about 150 or 200 non-commissioned officers and other oldish soldiers— 
i.@. men over six years’ service—will be required for each battalion. 
It is evident that if all were young, inexperienced men, the machine 
could not be worked to any good effect; the manufactured article 
would be of very poor quality, even as regards drill knowledge, and 
utterly deficient in discipline, the most essential of all military quali- 
ties. The cordial acceptance of that system a few years ago answers 
the question : ‘ When will this country accept t plain truth that the 
safety of the nation does not depend upon the nc ‘>r of men under 
lock and key in barracks, but upon the number of trained young men 
in the country living freely in their own homes?’ 

If, however, all the military requirements of our extensive empire 
are to be provided for, the necessary number of these trained reserve 
men cannot be obtained from an army smaller than that now main- 
tained in Great Britain. Those requirements differ materially and 
essentially from those of all other nations. In common with other 
countries we must have an army strong enough to defend our terri- 
tory from invasion. Being surrounded by a broad wet ditch, our 
home fortress does not require an overgrown army like that main- 
tained by France, by Germany and by other continental states; but 
unlike them we have great distant outworks, some of them located 
amongst hostile populations, for which necessarily strong garrisons 
are required. Most of these outworks are so far removed from the 
main fortress itself, that troops can only be conveyed to them at con- 
siderable expense per head. Financially speaking, it would be 
therefore impossible to have these garrisons composed of men en- 
gaged to remain only three years with the colours. As the number 
of men required for those garrisons is about equal to that we must 
keep on foot in England for the purpose of manufacturing the reserve 

army required for the defence of our shores and the protection of 
other great imperial interests, we have to encounter here a difficulty 
unknown to the army of Germany. Let my reader picture to himself 
what the military difficulties of the German Empire would be, had 
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it to provide not only a home army of 406,000 men, but also a 
similar number for the defence of provinces many thousands of miles 
distant from its seaboard ! 

Another great difficulty surrounding the military question with 
us is the possession of distant colonies more or less peopled by bar- 
barous tribes; and, although we may not find it necessary to keep 
strong garrisons in them permanently, yet we must be ready at all 
times to despatch thither a small force to repress internal rebellion, or to 
resist the inroad of neighbouring warlike tribes. This latter difficulty 
is one for which we have not yet effectively prepared ourselves. Our 
home regiments, being little more than training schools under the 
short service system, are not composed of the seasoned material 
necessary for contending with tribes inured to war, and to whom 
fighting is the only recognised occupation of existence. When a 
force is required for such small wars as those of New Zealand, 
Ashanti, or South Africa, it is wisely considered inexpedient to recall 
to the colours the reserve men from civil life who are intended 
to be used only for great and serious occasions. To do otherwise 
would strike a death-blow to the existence of that reserve; men 
would not willingly join a reserve from which they could be with- 
drawn at any moment to join a force required for these frequently 
recurring little colonial wars. Even upon the understanding that 
our reserve men are only to be recalled to serve in the event of a 
great national emergency, they have considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining employment in civil life: the great employers of labour 
prefer engaging men free from all such engagements to the State. 
A couple of years ago the Army Reserve was called out for a few 
days’ drill, really for the purpose of ascertaining the truth or false- 
hood of the croaking statements of those who, disliking the short 
service system, predicted that the reserve was a myth, and would not 
be forthcoming if required. It was then found that in many instances 
the men who responded to the call—and there were only about five 
per cent. absent—lost their situations in civil life, being discharged 
there and then by their unpatriotic employers, who said they would 
not have servants subject to such a liability. If that liability were 
increased by the men being bound to rejoin at any moment for little 
colonial wars such as that now unfortunately existing on the river Kei, 
the creation of an effective army reserve would, I believe, be impos- 
sible. The necessity for always having some half-dozen full battalions 
of effective soldiers ready to go abroad in cases of emergency will 
be more fully appreciated when I state that of the men sent to Malta 
last year as a precautionary measure, a considerable proportion—I 
believe about one-third of them—had never even fired a round of ball 
cartridge. 

For the due relief of our foreign garrisons, we have annually to 
send abroad about six battalions of infantry. It is most essential 
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that at least three years’ supply for foreign requirements—namely, 
eighteen battalions—should be maintained on an establishment of 800 
or 900 men. If this were done, we should always be able to send 
abroad for any colonial emergency at least half that number of 
effective battalions on the shortest notice, and the danger and scandal 
of embarking men who might at any moment be required for serious 
work, undisciplined and even undrilled, would be to a great extent 
remedied. Indeed, having due regard to the many calls upon us, to 
which we are always liable, it is most desirable that the Aldershot 
division and the Curragh Brigade should always be kept with their 
ranks full of disciplined soldiers, all regiments required for foreign 
reliefs being invariably drawn from Aldershot, where every regiment 
embarked for ordinary foreign service should have been two years 
previously to leaving ourshores. Aldershot is an admirable school for 
practical military instruction, and after two years’ training there the 
men would be fairly fit for active service. 

Much yet remains to be done before our army is thoroughly 
remodelled in accordance with modern requirements, but I cannot 
ignore the great strides that have been made in that direction since 
1870, and still more since 1854. Indeed, when I remember the con- 
servative elements—I do not use that expression in a political sense— 
of which our army, in common with that of all other nations, is com- 
posed, I am not so much astonished at what still remains to be 
accomplished, as at the great and important reforms already adopted. 
Of those improvements, none has been more remarkable or more 
calculated to reform our army than the progress made by its officers 
in professional education. The severity of the examinations which 
all must now undergo before they can obtain commissions secures the 
army against those dunces formerly only too numerous in it; and 
the subsequent examinations for promotion, on military subjects, 
insure that all the junior ranks shall be well grounded in the theory 
of military art. It is, from my point of view, to be regretted above 
all things that these professional examinations are not carried still 
further, by insisting that no man shall be given command of a 
regiment or made a general officer until he has passed a severe ex- 
amination in tactics, strategy, fortification, and other important 
subjects. The time has now arrived when no man should be made a 
colonel or a general who is not a thorough master of his art. 
Formerly a large proportion of our officers entered the army because 
it held out the inducements of a pleasant life. They despised all 
study of military science: had not their fathers done well as leaders 
whilst ignorant on such points, and why should they not be allowed 
to follow in their footsteps? I am glad to say that this line of 
argument is confined to a small and antiquated school of thought in 
the army, now fast disappearing. Our officers of to-day are fully alive 
to the necessity for study, and are well aware that a mere knowledge 
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of barrack-yard drill will no longer obtain for them the reputation of 
being good officers: that knowledge is as essential as ever, but it has 
ceased to be sufficient. There is abroad in the army an eagerness 
to learn unknown in 1854, and although progress may be somewhat 
retarded through the influence of a few commanding officers who still 
pooh-pooh education, still the mass of our regimental officers has 
been leavened with an amount of tactical knowledge entirely absent 
from our army five-and-twenty years ago. This has worked such an 
improvement in the fighting value of the army, that I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that, had we now to send a force into the field, 
it would be in many most important respects infinitely superior to 
that which stormed the heights of the Alma, but in none more so 
than in the professional efficiency of its officers. The army now is 
the greatest and most important of our national schools, of which 
in future the officers will be the masters. The days of special in- 
structors for the education of recruits are numbered, and company 
and troop officers must learn to teach their own men to drill, to 
shoot, and to ride without the assistance of musketry and gunnery 
instructors or of riding masters. 

Every military man is deeply impressed with the necessity of 
having behind our standing army a reserve of twice its strength ; 
indeed, this is a universally admitted necessity in all armies. But 
in applying it to our peculiar position we are met with serious dif- 
ficulties unknown to foreign nations. In considering deductions, 
which are based upon the German system, designed only for a home 
army, it must not be forgotten that at least one half of our line 
battalions are constantly abroad—at present there are more—which 
must be always kept up to fighting strength and composed ex- 
clusively of good fighting material. They cannot be used as military 
schools for the creation of a reserve force ; indeed, no recruit should 
ever be in their ranks. Upon our sixty-eight or sixty-nine line and 
seven guard battalions stationed at home must therefore fall, not only 
the responsibility of furnishing seasoned soldiers to fill up the gaps 
caused in the seventy-two or seventy-three battalions constantly abroad 
by the discharge of those who have completed their army engagement, 
by death, and by the invalids sent home from tropical climates, but 
also the duty of contributing the great bulk of those who are to form 
our army reserve. 

The conditions to be fulfilled by our army are so totally different 
from those of the German army, that it is as unprofitable to draw 
any comparison between the systems upon which each is based, as it 
would be utterly and entirely impossible to apply that of Germany to 
England. If this be true as regards the conditions of military service 
in the two nations, how much more striking still is the difference 
between the fundamental principles 1nd laws upon which their 
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respective armies are based. With us all laws and customs are 
designed for the free exercise of individual liberty; no restrictions 
are placed upon men who wish to emigrate and transfer their alle- 
giance to a foreign flag. To obtain men for the army and navy, we 
have to compete in the open labour market with those who offer their 
servants high wages; Parliament tells us it will not pay for soldiers 
at men’s rate of hire, so all our coaxing to induce men to enlist is of 
no avail, and the military authorities are forced to be content with 
youths in their teens. Our population is so migratory that recruits 
are seldom enlisted in the parishes they were born in; and as a 
human being’s age cannot, like that of a horse, be told by his 
teeth, we are obliged to accept the recruit’s own statement on that 
point. The result is, that we frequently get boys instead of even 
youths eighteen years old. When a recruit deserts, the civil 
authorities, who appear to assume that they exist exclusively for 
civil purposes, take no trouble to assist the military in their endea- 
vours to recapture him. Even the police will only help when they are 
offered a good reward by the War-Office for his apprehension. Magis- 
trates too frequently avail themselves of every possible legal loophole 
to avoid convicting a deserter, lest their county should be saddled 
with the expense of maintaining him in its prison for a few 
months. How different is all this in Prussia, where everything is 
made to give way to the wants and requirements of the army; its 
interests and welfare are recognised as the first national consideration ; 
the rights of the individual are regarded as of secondary importance. 
We may adopt the tactical formations of Germany in our army— 
although even in doing so we must be content to modify them, 
owing to the difference between the raw material of which the two 
armies are composed—but to attempt to engraft the Prussian mili- 
tary system upon the English Constitution as it exists at present, 
would be as impossible as to grow tropical orchids in the open air of 
this country. In Germany every citizen is liable to military or naval 
service from the beginning of his eighteenth to the end of his forty- 
second year ofage. During those twenty-five years, every one physically 
capable of bearing arms is bound to serve in the army or navy for twelve 
years if called upon, and men between those two ages who are not 
called up for service in either are obliged to serve in the Landsturm 
in the event of war. The government of the country is, I may say, 
purely military, and for the convenience of military administration 
the whole empire is parcelled out into districts furnishing army corps, 
divisions, brigades, &c., down to companies, with as much precision as 
England is divided, for purposes of civil administration, into parishes 
and hundreds. To a German, military training is as much a part of 
his education as reading and writing are now to us under the School 
Board system. To say we should Anglicise the German system, but 
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still retain our English characteristics, is as reasonable as it would be 
to say, ‘ Let us convert beasts into birds without giving them wings or 
feathers.’ Ihave no intention here of entering upon any disquisition 
from a national point of view as to which system is best for the 
people. It is a great problem for the statesman whether the ad- 
vantages of the physical and mental training undergone by the youth 
of Germany during their two or three years’ service in the army do 
not compensate the Empire for losing their labour at reproductive 
occupations by the improved physical development it imparts to 
their bodies, and by the habits of obedience, order, cleanliness, and 
method it instils. ‘This is a larger subject than I wish to embark 
upon in this article; but this I maintain, that nothing approaching 
or resembling the German military system can be built up in any 
country, except upon the foundation of obligatory universal service. 
The professional architect knows it to be impossible, and it is only 
the amateur craftsman, whose knowledge is superficial, who would so 
attempt, to make bricks without straw. 

The maintenance of an army strong enough to meet our military 
requirements is only possible by having about two-thirds of it in a 
reserve employed in civil life; and for our home army, the shorter the 
time our men remain.with the colours, compatible with their conver- 
sion into efficient soldiers, the better. These are axioms upon which 
all army reformers of the present day will agree. It is not, however, 
on account of any supposed demoralising effects resulting upon a 
prolonged stay in barracks that these axioms are accepted, but because 
no considerable army reserve can be created under any system of long 
service in the ranks. It is therefore of vital interest to determine 
what is the shortest space of time in which it is possible to manu- 
facture an efficient soldier, one who shall be efficient, not only in the 
Volunteer sense of the word—that is, in his drill and in the 
management of his weapons—but thoroughly well disciplined. These 
are two points essentially distinct, although the non-military man 
may fail to appreciate the difference between them. About 94 or 95 
per cent. of the Volunteer Force are efficients—that is, passed in drill— 
yet it must always compare unfavourably with the regular army 
through its want of discipline. 

The time required to convert a civilian into an efficient soldier 
depends in some measure upon the class of life in which he has been 
brought up and educated, or not educated at all, as is too often the 
case with English recruits. Thus, without doubt, the volunteers 
learn their drill quicker than the men who join either the militia or 
the army, for as a rule they come from a higher stratum in the social 
seale of life. For the ordinary recruit who joins us at seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, few soldiers will argue that a shorter period of 
training than three years would suffice; he would thus pass into the 
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reserve at twenty or twenty-one years of age, before which he is not 
physically fit for the hardships inseparable from “war. In Germany 
the regulated period of training is four years for the cavalry and 
three for the infantry, but in reality it is a few months of less 
duration. For instance, a man who reaches the age of twenty at any 
time in 1878 will join his battalion bout the middle of next 
November, and will pass into the reserve when the autumn manceuvres 
of 1881 are over, that is, about the latter end of the September in 
that year. It is common to allow them a short furlough for the 
harvest time in the last year of their training service, but after it is 
over they must return to take part in the annual manceuvres of that 
year. They are thus actually under arms with the colours for about 
two years and nine months, before receiving furlough to pass into the 
reserve, where they remain four years, and then pass into the Landwehr. 
All men whilst in the reserve are liable to be called upon twice to 
take part in annual manceuvres lasting eight weeks upon each 
occasion. It would be foreign to this article to go further into the 
German army system, or to describe the regulations regarding the 
4,000 men (about) who join annually for only one year’s actual 
service, or those referring to the men whom the officer commanding a 
battalion can allow to pass into the reserve after two years’ service in 
the ranks. 

During last year I am glad to say that all men of three years’ 
service who were supernumerary to our home infantry establishment, 
were passed on to the Reserve, and I am sure that all army reformers 
will agree with me in hoping that this practice may be unswervingly 
persisted in, for it is only by doing so that we can ever hope to have 
an Army Reserve of any considerable numerical strength. This 
system cannot, however, be applied to our line battalions which are 
in India and the colunies. As already explained, the expense of apply- 
ing that system to them would be enormous for the item of sea 
transport, even if it were desirable to do so, which it is not, for they 
should always be ready to take the field at any moment, and must 
therefore be composed of seasoned soldiers over twenty-one years of 
age. This question of age is a most important factor in this military 
problem, and nothing can be truer than the remark ‘that, as con- 
tinuous training is somewhat severe, it is absolutely necessary to have 
completely formed men (and not boys) capable of bearing it.’ As I 
have already pointed out, at present we practically only obtain boys 
and youths of about eighteen years of age as recruits. Mr. Holms’s 
solution to this difficulty is: ‘Abolish the militia, and improve our 
terms, and the supply of a better article will follow.’ As to the first- 
named remedy, more further on; but as to the latter one, it will be 
echoed by every British officer, and by none, I should imagine, more 
earnestly than by our present Commander-in-Chief. We want men 
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as recruits, and for the sake of the safety and welfare of the empire 
we ought to have them. This is, however, a matter for the con- 
sideration of ministers and of Parliament. We soldiers are helpless 
in the matter: we can do nothing more than warn the nation of the 
terrible risk it incurs under our present system of boy recruits. If 
we are to enlist only men, we must offer them men’s wages, and I do 
not believe that the expense of raising the soldier’s pay would be 
anything like what is commonly supposed, for better pay would 
certainly supply us with an article better morally as well as physically. 
If better morally, we should not suffer, as at present, from desertion, 
and should therefore save largely in our prison expenses; and if better 
physically, we should not suffer as we now do from ‘ invaliding,’ and 
our saving in hospital expenses would be considerable in consequence. 

That a militia regiment is not as good asa line one, all will 
admit.. That the militia force would be immensely improved if, 
instead of three months’ training, the militia recruit upon joining 
were kept continuously with the colours for a year or a year anda 
half, all will agree also. But there are two considerations to be 
thought of on this point—first the expense, and secondly the ques- 
tion whether, under those conditions, we should be able to keep 
up our militia at all. Were we to insist upon this lengthened 
training, it is quite certain that the competition for recruits between 
the army and the militia, which I do not believe exists at present, 
would then become a reality, for both would be bidding for the same 
class of men. A perusal of the Report of Mr. Stanley’s Militia Com- 
mittee of 1876, and of the evidence upon which it is based, will 
satisfy those who wish to go deeply into the matter that the militia 
and the line recruit from different classes, and that the large bulk 
of those who join the former would not enlist in the latter. Besides, 
it is generally believed that those doubtful men who might possibly 
in the first instance have joined the army had there been no militia, 
do in fact subsequently become soldiers. I have good grounds also 
for saying that many of the men who come to the army from the 
militia would never have become soldiers at all, if we had no militia 
force in which they can try whether a soldier’s life suits them or not. 
Every facility is now given to the militiaman to transfer his services 
to the line, and, practically speaking, it would be no easy matter for 
any militia officer to prevent those under his command from becoming 
soldiers, 

The militia force has doubtless many weak points, although 
recent reforms in its organisation have done much to remove them. 
These points are made the most of by those who dislike the force, but 
in my opinion it is a great element of strength to the country, un- 
obtainable under any other conditions as long as our military system 
is based upon voluntary recruiting. It draws into the military net 
men of ideas and aspirations different from the army recruit. It 
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has the very great merit of being a cheap force, and in every respect 
fulfils the objects for which it is maintained. It is not designed for 
active service out of England, and before we can be invaded we 
should have time afforded us to convert it into a most reliable body 
of infantry. One of its weak points is the little military knowledge 
possessed by its officers and non-commissioned officers. However, 
much has recently been done to remedy this defect by forming schools 
at which they can qualify. It must not be forgotten that all the 
adjutants are officers now holding commissions in the regular army ; 
that the quartermasters are almost all army officers, and will in 
future be exclusively so; that the non-commissioned staff of every 
regiment is composed of old soldiers; that belonging to every 
company of militia there are two sergeants of the line; and that 
finally over 700 of the officers belonging to the militia have served 
for years in the regular army. 

In the event of war, without calling upon the volunteers, the 
militia will supply us with garrisons for Malta, Gibraltar, the 
Channel Islands, for North America if required, and for all our 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland, leaving an ample force still 
available to hold our base of operations wherever it may be abroad, 
and to guard our line of communications between it and our army in 
the field. The whole of our line battalions now at home, and those 
at the stations abroad already enumerated, besides seven battalions 
of foot guards, would thus become available if required for active 
service. This would supply us with more than the infantry required 
for four army corps. 

According to our existing military system, upon war being 
declared the militia is called out, and hands over its reserve at once 
to the line, who together with our Ist Class Army Reserve would give 
us about 40,000 good men to bring up our line battalions to war 
strength. Our 2nd Class Army Reserve, consisting of old soldiers, 
although past the prime of life, would supply us with about 15,000 
bayonets quite fit for garrison duty. The four companies of regular 
infantry now at each of the seventy brigade depdts would at once be 
formed into the cadres of seventy depdt battalions, and begin re- 
cruiting locally. To them would be despatched all the men who 
last year joined the battalions it is intended to engage in active 
service. There is at present a considerable number of men in the 
country who, having completed their ten years’ army engagements, 
are employed in civil avocations; a large proportion of them could 
easily be induced to re-engage for any popular war by the offer of a 
good field allowance whilst it lasted, and the prospect of a bonus on 
discharge, calculated at the rate of about 1/. per monh tfor the time 
they were called upon to serve. In no country would it be so easy 
as in ours to raise a special corps from the waifs and strays of the 
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middle and upper classes, and under carefully ‘selected officers it 
would be the finest military body in the world. If converted into 
mounted infantry—as I think it should be—it might have a very 
great influence upon the result of a campaign. Its value for scouting 
and raiding duties would be incalculable. Should war be forced 
upon us, I sincerely trust that a corps of this nature may be raised, 
The loyal spirit of our colonies has never been more healthy or 
sincere than now; I know Canada well, and I am only doing it 
justice when I say that in the event of war it would furnish us with 
a contingent of certainly 10,000 men, drawn from its militia, who 
would soon equal our best regiments. 

Our island position and our commanding fleet give us many great 
military advantages possessed by no other nation. Great Britain 
could only be invaded by either France or Germany ; indeed I might 
say only by both combined, and the operation, even under more than 
ordinarily favourable circumstances, would always be one of magni- 
tude and’ difficulty, and very hazardous. With our great naval 
supremacy we can at present afford to dismiss it from our calculations, 
and are consequently able to reckon on having ample time for our 
needed preparations. I have heard it said, ‘We cannot go to war 
because we are not ready.’ I should like to know when we ever were 
or ever can be so ready. Our Constitution secures us liberty and 
freedom of speech, but its very excellence precludes the possibility 
of the nation being ever prepared for war. Some of our ablest men 
who have been in power have lately told us emphatically, even when 
war is hanging in the balance, that it will be high time to prepare 
for war when it has been declared. Such an opinion could only 
emanate from a mind essentially non-military, however great it be in 
other fields of thought. Surely it behoves all true lovers of their 
country in a great national crisis to support those in power in pre- 
paring for the contingency of war. Whatever may be our individual 
opinions as to the conduct of our government in grave complications 
like that now existing, all real patriots agree in wishing to see the 
country strong, and the army ready for active service. We are most 
likely to avoid war by being able to speak with the confidence which 
real military strength alone can give us. I would venture to protest 
against the notion that we must play a feeble part because we are 
not as yet in every way quite ready for war. We must accept our 
position as we find it with all its advantages and disadvantages. We 
have enjoyed life and prospered under our Constitution, and we are 
not likely to surrender the daily blessings it confers upon us in order 
to be at all times ready to encounter the rarely occurring calamity of 
war. If therefore we are never to engage in hostilities because we are 
not prepared for them, we had better save the large sums we annually 
spend upon both army and navy, for under our existing Constitution 
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it is hopeless to dream of our ever being ready to draw the sword 
without long previous preparation. 

At no previous period of our history have we ever been so strong 
in a military sense as at present. In 1854 we were very weak in 
field artillery ; the military force in these islands was under 70,000 
men, and there was no reserve whatever beyond some pensioners, 
who were too old for field service. Were war declared to-morrow, 
about 400,000 drilled men would fall into line if required, supported 
by 372 field guns, manned and horsed by the Royal Artillery. That 
number would roughly be made up as follows :— 


Standing army athome . ‘ : P . 99,000 men 
Army and Militia Reserve . 3 : : . 40,000 ,, 
Militia : : . ; . ‘ : . 85,000 ,, 
Volunteers . ‘ : , . ‘ ; . 180,000 _,, 
Second Class Army Reserve ‘ : P - 10,000 ,, 
Total . ‘ - , ‘ . 414,000 men 


In this calculation I have put the figures very low, and have left 
out altogether the 10,000 yeomanry who would be available for home 
service. I have likewise not taken into consideration the number of 
regular troops that would be available for war when the Mediterranean 
garrisons were furnished by the Militia. It will thus be seen that we 
could at once take the field with two fully equipped army corps of more 
than 30,000 soldiers each, leaving a similar force of regular troops at 
home as a reserve. When I compare the military strength of England 
now with what it was in 1854, [am as amazed at the condition of 
military weakness and helplessness in which we were when we began 
the Russian war of that year, as I am at the ignorance of those who are 
now to be heard croaking over our supposed want of strength and our 
alleged consequent inability to fight. Unlike most other nations, if 
we declare war we need have no apprehension of invasion ; this 
confers upon us the great advantage of being able to choose our own 
time for beginning active hostilities, and as our army would neces- 
sarily have to be conveyed by sea to the theatre of war, we are always 
able to select the line of operations considered best and most suitable 
to the force we act with. In fact the initiative would rest with us, 
and I need not tell the student of history how invaluable it is to the 
commander who knows how to take advantage of it. But if we are 
to secure this national advantage of the initiative, we must act with 
unity of purpose. ‘In seasons of great peril it is good that one 
bear sway,’ and all should support the mode of action selected, even 
although some may think the plans they have themselves conceived 
would lead to better results. It is far more important in warlike 
matters that all should act as one man, than that the ideally best 
course of action should be adopted. 
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England can never engage in any great war unless it be thoroughly 
popular with the nation; but if the warlike spirit of the people be 
aroused in earnest we all know that Her Majesty will never want 
soldiers to fight for the honour and welfare of her kingdom. A great 
empire has been built up for us by the military achievements of our 
forefathers. I for my part trust we may be able now and always to 
address them after the manner of Prince Hal : 

You won it, ruled it, kept it, gave it us, 

Then plain and right must our possession be ; 
Which we with more than with a common pain 
’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 


G. I. WoLsELEY. 














IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


I. Society. 


In the autumn of last year I spent two very pleasant months on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Since my return I have been asked, 
as a matter of course, by all my friends, what I think of America. I 
had to answer or to evade the question almost as soon as I was on the 
landing-stage at Liverpool, and before my portmanteaus were fairly 
through the Custom House; I am nearly sure, indeed, that the 
question was asked me on the tender before we had reached the 
landing-stage. I have had to answer or to evade it nearly every day 
since. 

I say that I have had to ‘ answer or to evade’ it; for the question 
cannot be fairly answered in an omnibus, or between the courses at a 
dinner-party, or while putting on one’s great coat after a committee 
meeting, or while talking under an umbrella to a friend one has 
happened to meet in the street in a shower of rain. Indeed, I am 
not sure that, I have a right to express any opinion on America 
and the American people, even when there is the opportunity for 
expressing it deliberately and fully. I sailed from J.iverpool on 
the Ist of September, and reached Liverpool again on the 17th of 
November. In seven or eight weeks what trustworthy judgment 
can a man form of the habits, manners, temper, and character of 
a population so varied in its origin and occupations as that of the 
United States, and covering so vast a territory? After so brief a 
visit, what right have I to form any confident opinion on American 
institutions ? 

I do not imagine that all Americans are like the accomplished 
professors at Yale, or like the clergymen I met in New York and 
Brooklyn and Boston, and in several of the smaller cities of New 
England, or like the distinguished physicians who showed me hos- 
pitality at Philadelphia and Chicago, or like the Education Com- 
missioners and the chairmen and members of school committees, with 
whom I spent many interesting days in several great cities, or like 
the heads of famous commercial houses to whom I was introduced by my 
friend and fellow-traveller, Mr. Henry Lee. Nor do I suppose that I 
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have a complete and exhaustive knowledge of American manners and 
character because I stayed in many American hotels, and travelled 
several thousands of miles on steamboats and in railway-carriages. [ 
can but tell what I saw. But I saw enough to convince me that 
some of the representations of the American people which have 
become popular in England are gross and slanderous libels. 

An American who had formed his conception of Englishmen 
from the typical ‘ John Bull’ in top-boots with a cudgel in his hand, 
would be rather perplexed on meeting Dean Stanley, whose hospitality 
to Americans has given him a reputation on the other side of the 
Atlantic almost as enviable as that which he has won by bis literary 
genius ; nor would his perplexity be lessened if from the Deanery at 
Westminster he crossed over to the House of Commons, and happened 
to see and hear Mr. Gladstone. He might go to fifty London dinners 
and still wonder where the ideal Englishman was to be found. At 
churches, concerts, museums, picture-galleries, and theatres his 
curiosity would still be unsatisfied. He might ride in innumerable 
omnibuses, he might travel morning after morning by the underground 
railway, and go from London Bridge to Chelsea every afternoon in a 
penny boat, and never see the object of his search. Hemight go down 
to Oxford, or York, or Brighton, or Salisbury, and still look in vain 
for the John Bull of his imagination. Neither in appearance nor in 
manners would the men he met with correspond to the familar type. 
At an agricultural show he might find a man here and there who looked 
dressed for the character, but the chances are ten to one that if he 
began to talk with the burly-looking farmers he would discover that 
many of them, though a little rough in their ways and rather loud 
in their speech, were wholly unlike in their temper and spirit what he 
had supposed that every Englishman ought to be. Occasionally, no 
doubt, the type is realised—realised physically and realised morally ; 
but it is possible to live for months in many parts of England without 
seeing a man who has anything of the appearance of the John Bull of 
one of Punch’s cartoons ; and when you have found a man who looks as 
if he might have sat for the picture, he often turns out to have no 
moral resemblance to the conventional ideal of our national character. 
The people I happened to meet with in New York and Chicago, in 
Boston and Philadelphia, in Washington and the manufacturing 
towns of New England, were equally unlike the high-falutin’, self- 
asserting American of caricature and popular fancy. They were 
quiet instead of noisy, modest instead of ostentatious and boastful, 
reticent rather than demonstrative. 

My own impressions were confirmed by an English friend who 
had been living in New York for several months, and who asked me 
whether I had not been struck with the extreme gentleness of 
American manners. Nor was it the gentleness merely that impressed 
me. There was something of the old-fashioned formal courtesy 
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which has now almost disappeared in this country. It is one of the 
reproaches, indeed, which the Republicans of America fling at the 
Democrats that the triumph of the Democratic party in 1801 destroyed 
the good manners of the people and made them rude and insolent. 
Before Jefferson’s election to the Presidency—so it is said—the chil- 
dren, when they passed their elders on conntry roads or in the streets 
of the smaller towns, made a respectful bow ; but with the accession 
of the democrats to power the bow began to subside ‘first into a 
vulgar nod, half ashamed and half impudent, and then, like the 
pendulum of a dying clock, totally ceased.’ To illustrate this charge a 
popular author, Mr. Goodrich, tells a characteristic story. ‘ How are 
you, priest ?’ said a rough fellow to aclergyman. ‘ How are you, demo- 
erat?’ was the clergyman’s retort. ‘How do you know I am a 
democrat?’ asked the man. ‘ How do you know I am a priest ?’ 
said the clergyman. ‘I know you to be a priest by your dress.’ ‘I 
know you to be a democrat by your address,’ said the parson.’ 

It is true, no doubt, that the kind of respect which the people in 
‘an English agricultural village sometimes show to their pastors and 
masters is not to be found, as far as I know, in the United States. 
The little girls do not draw up against the wall and make a respectful 
curtsey to every well-dressed stranger they meet. If you say ‘ Good 
morning’ to a man you happen to pass in the rural parts of New 
England, and who looks like a prosperous agricultural labourer, but 
who is probably the owner of a farm of eighty or a hundred acres, he 
will not feel so honoured by your condescension as to stand still and 
pull the front lock of his hair ; he may even stride on with a grunt 
which is hardly courteous. The servants or ‘ helps’ have not exactly the 
manners of servants in England. I always found them respectful and 
attentive, but there is a certain something with which we are familiar 
on this side of the Atlantic that is absent. It is quite clear that 
they do not suppose that their master and their master’s guests 
belong to a superior race. At an English pic-nic the younger ladies 
and gentlemen sometimes spread the cloth, hand the lobster-salad, 
the cold chicken. and the bread, pour out the wine, and take round 
the fruit; they wait ‘for love’ and not for wages. Perhaps, when 
the dinner is half over, they take their seats and are waited on them- 
selves. American servants reminded me occasionally of these kindly 
volunteers. Seneca tells one of his correspondents that he should treat 
his slaves not like beasts of burden, but as ‘ humble friends.’ Seneca 
would have found himself quite at home in America. If he thought 
that the slaves who waited on him should be treated as ‘hwmble friends,’ 
he would have treated free men and women who waited on him as 
friends that required to be described by another epithet. I fourd 
that the servants took quite a hospitable interest in me. The day 
before I left New Haven I called to bid good-bye to a friend, whose 

1 James Parton’s Life of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 584, 585. 
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guest I had been during the earlier part of my stay in the city. He 
happened to be out, but the housemaid who opened the door under- 
stood the object of my call, and hoped I was well, and that I had 
had a pleasant time in America, and that I should have a good voyage, 
and find all well at home. J do not think that the girl did her work 
at all the worse because she felt herself at liberty to speak in this way 
to her master’s friend. Sometimes, indeed, this sense of social equality 
may show itself in ways which strike an English traveller as rather 
odd and not quite agreeable. An English gentleman told me that 
he was being driven through the beautiful park at Philadelphia by 
an American lady with whom he was staying. She wanted to leave 
the carriage at a particular point, walk through the Exhibition build- 
ing, and meet the carriage at another entrance, and she asked her 
coachman, a coloured man, whether he thought the doors at the 
other end of the building were open. ‘ Dunt know,’ was the reply; 
‘hadn’t you better get down and ask?’ If he had proposed that 
the gentleman should ‘ get down,’ it would have been more con- 
sistent with our notions of propriety.” 

I was told that there are delicate distinctions among the servants 
which it is necessary for a stranger to remember. When you leave 
the house an Irish girl will take your dollar with as much satis- 
faction as a servant in England receives the customary ‘vail.’ I 
believe that most German and Swedish girls will be equally accom- 
modating. But I heard that if by chance your friend has a genuine 
American girl for a housemaid, she will resent the offer of money as 
an insult. Whether this is true or not I cannot say, as-I did not 
happen to have the opportunity of trying the experiment. A story 
that was told me by an English lady living at Ottawa—the wife of a 
colonel in the English army—-shows that the conditions of American life 
have affected Canada. A girl applied to her for a housemaid’s place, 
and asked what seemed to the lady extravagant wages. ‘How much 
did you have at your last situation ?’ asked my friend. ‘Well, ma’am,’ 
was the reply, ‘I only had six dollars a month, but the lady gave me 
music lessons.’ 

American mistresses have their sorrows, and are disposed to envy 
ladies in England, who seem to have their servants more perfectly 
under command. But English mistresses are not without their 
annoyances. I believe that the real trouble on the other side of 
the Atlantic, as on this, is the difficuity of finding servants who 
really understand their work. In the relations between servants 


? An English servant who has not been well ‘broken in’ can sometimes be 
sufficiently free and independent. A lady in the south of England bad a new house- 
maid who, after being in the house a fortnight, omitted to put any water on the 
dinner table. When she was reminded of her omission she replied, ‘Fur varteen 
days I ha’ putt they bottles on the table and none of yur have drunk any warter; I 
dunt mean to putt ‘em on any more.’ 
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and masters I saw nothing that was offensive; indeed, I am demo- 
cratic enough to think that the friendly ease of the American 
‘help’ is more satisfactory than the absolute self-suppression and 
mechanical deference which are seen in the servants of many English 
houses. 

When I said that in America there remains something of the 
old-fashioned courtesy which among ourselves must have vanished 
for at least fifty years, I was not thinking of the relations of the 
‘lower orders’ to their ‘betters,’ but of the manners of educated 
American society. Again and again I was reminded of the cha- 
racters in Miss Austen’s novels. There was just a touch of the same 
formality. ‘Politeness,’ which is a word that has very much gone 
out of use in England, still survives in America; according to 
an American author, ‘ politeness appears to have been invented to 
enable people who would naturally fall out to live together in peace.’ 
As the word is in more common use in America than among ourselves, 
so I think that in the ordinary life, even of those who are in no 
danger of ‘ falling out,’ there is more of what the word denotes. The 
disappearance of the reverential habits of the last century is of course 
deplored. Jonathan Edwards’s children always rose from their seats 
when their father or mother came into the room. This surprising 
custom does not exist in any of the families that showed me hospita- 
lity; but I noticed that one of my young lady friends often called her 
father ‘ sir,’ and that she used the word not playfully, but with all the 
respect with which she would addressa stranger. Her father was not 
‘stiff and unsociable’ as Jonathan Edwards was thought to be by 
‘ those who had but a slight acquaintance with him,’* but one of the 
kindest, simplest, and most genial of men. His children were 
on the freest and easiest terms with him, teased him and played 
with him just as children on this side of the ocean tease and 
play with their fathers; but the line of filial respect was never 
passed, and the respect showed itself in the deferential ‘sir.’ The 
‘ sir’ was used, indeed, unconsciously. I asked my young friend, who 
was a bright clever girl, whether she generally called her father ‘ sir ;’ 
she said that she did not know that she ever did, but within five 
minutes the word was on her lips again. A day or two afterwards I 
asked a gentleman, whom I met frequently, whether it was customary 
for children when addressing their father to say ‘sir.’ He said, ‘Oh 
yes—is it not customary in England? We teach our children to do 
it ; we have not too much of the spirit of reverence in America, and 
we think it desirable to cultivate it.’ 

I came to the conclusion—to me a very unexpected one—that the 
Americans are a reserved people. They are not eager to talk to you 
about their own affairs. Manufacturers, except when I asked them, 


* Hopkins’s Memoir prefixed to English edition of Edwards’s Works, p. 44. 
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did not tell me how many men they employed. Merchants were not 
anxious to impress me with the magnitude of their business 
transactions. Nor, indeed, did I find that the strangers I met were 
very anxious or indeed very willing to talk at all. I often found it hard 
to discover whether the people I was travelling with approved of Mr. 
Hayes’s Southern policy or not, or even whether they belonged to the 
Republican or the Democratic party. When I was fortunate enough 
to find a man with a cigar in his mouth standing on the platform of 
a Pulman car, I could sometimes make him more communicative ; 
and occasionally, under these conditions, I learned a great deal 
about the country. But, as a rule, strangers opened slowly and 
shyly. Nor was this because I was an Englishman. I used to watch 
the people in railway carriages—a dozen or twenty in a Pulman 
drawing-room car, forty or fifty in an ordinary car—and if they did 
not know each other they would travel together all day without ex- 
changing half-a-dozen words. Occasionally three men who were 
friends would ask a stranger to take a hand at whist, but this was not 
very common. Perhaps the reticence is confined to the wealthier 
people. On the lines which have two classes of carriages I often spent 
half an hour in a smoking car intended for both classes of passengers. 
There I generally found much more freedom. Working men talked 
to each other without any difficulty; but even there the passengers 
who had come from the first-class carriages sat and smoked in 
silence. 

I remember one conspicuous exception, however, to the general 
reserve. In the smoking-cabin of a steamboat a Southern gentleman, 
a professor in a college of some reputation, gave the company an 
elaborate account—d propos of nothing—of the exercises he had 
had to perform for his degree in a German university. As most of 
the men were obviously men of business, and just as uninterested in 
university affairs as in the incidents of the gentleman’s personal 
history, they smoked on in silence, looking at him occasionally with 
an expression of stolid wonder, alleviated slightly with perplexity 
and amusement. On another occasion, and equally without provoca- 
tion, the same gentleman gave the same company the most minute 
information about his physical ailments and how he treated them, and 
was listened to with the same look of amusement, perplexity, and 
wonder. It was very odd. He was under fifty, so that he had not 
become garrulous through old age. He had not lost the control of 
his tongue by drinking whisky and water. I had several private talks 
with him outside the smoking-room, and found him an intelligent 
and well-read man. - He had seen a great deal of the world, and though 
he was extraordinarily communicative about his opinions and doings 
he could talk pleasantly about many things besides his own learning, 
headaches, and attacks of indigestion. But he was the only instance 
I happened to meet with of an American absolutely free from re- 
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serve. As a rule, the people appeared to me to be more reserved 
than ourselves. 

The same quality of their national temperament shows itself in 
another form; as a rule, they are undemonstrative. The late Lord 
Lytton tells us that on one occasion when Kean was performing in the 
United States, he came to the manager at the end of the third act 
and said, ‘I can’t go on the stage again, sir, if the pit keeps its hands 
in its pockets. Such an audience would extinguish A&tna.’ After 
receiving this alarming threat the manager appeared before |the 
curtain and informed the audience that ‘Mr. Kean, having been 
accustomed to audiences more demonstrative than was habitual to the 
severer intelligence of an assembly of American citizens, mistook 
their silent attention for disapprobation ; and, in short, that if they 
did not applaud as Mr. Kean had been accustomed to be applauded, 
they could not have the gratification of seeing Mr. Kean act as he 
had been accustomed to act.’ 4 

Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was lecturing many years ago in 

some city in Vermont or New Hampshire, and the same ‘ severe 
intelligence of an assembly of American citizens’ baffled and per- 
plexed him. There was no sign of interest. His brightest wit and 
his shrewdest humour failed to produce even a passing smile. The 
people sat as if they had been in church listening to the dullest of 
sermons. But as he was walking away from the lecture-room with 
the full conviction that he had made a miserable failure, his host said 
to him quietly, ‘ Why, Mr. Holmes, you said some real funny things 
to-night ; I could hardly help laughing.’ Mr. Holmes was com- 
forted. I also heard of a politician from the south who made a long 
speech to a political meeting in New England without provoking the 
faintest expression of sympathy or approbation. He thought. that 
the audience was unfriendly. But as soon as he sat down a gentle- 
man rose and moved, with great gravity, that the meeting should give 
the speaker three cheers; and when the motion had been duly 
seconded and formally put from the chair, the cheers were given with 
well-regulated enthusiasm. 

The last two stories seem to show that this undemonstrativeness 
is characteristic of the New Englanders and is not common in other 
parts of the country, though perhaps it may exist in those districts 
in the Middle and Western States which have been settled by immi- 
gration from New England. My own impressions favour this sup- 
position. I think that the manners of the people I saw in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New York, though quiet, were freer and more 
cordial than the manners of the people I saw in New England. 
There was less restraint upon the expression of kindly feeling, in 
words and tone and bearing. The New Englander is apt to keep his 
heart where he keeps the furnace which heats his house—underground. 

‘ «Upon the Efficacy of Praise.’ Caatoniana, vol. i. p. 335. 
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He does not care to have an open grate in every room, and to let you 
see the fire. But the fire is there, and the heat makes its way 
secretly to every part of the house. You see no coals burning, but 
behind the door of the dining-room there is a hole in the carpet, and 
through the register there comes a stream of hot air which keeps the 
room at 70° on the coldest day. There is another register in the hall 
and another in your bed-room. I missed the sight of the fire. 
When we had what the Americans call the first ‘snap’ of cold 
weather, I wanted the assurance of my eyes to make me believe that 
though there was a frost outside there was no reason for shivering 
indoors. Sydney Smith tells us that soon after the introduction of 
plate-glass Samuel Rogers was at a dinner-party, and thought that 
the window near him was open all the evening. The window was 
shut, but Rogers went home with a severe cold which he had caught 
from an imaginary draught. Unkindly critics might affect to mourn 
that his imagination was not always eaually active when he was 
writing his verses. He soon learned that a window might be shut 
though he could not see the window-frame; and I soon learned in 
America that a house may be warm on a cold day—too warm indeed 
—though I could not see the fire. And so, though Americans, and 
especially perhaps the New Englanders, are not demonstrative, 
a stranger soon discovers that they are among the kindest people 
in the world. There are no limits to their kindness. They find 
out what their guest would like to see and to do, and spare them- 
selves no thought or trouble to gratify him. Their hospitality is 
of the best sort; they do not force a stranger to visit the places 
which they themselves may think the most interesting and attractive ; 
they consult his tastes and place themselves absolutely at his dis- 
posal. A Brooklyn host would probably be very much distressed 
if an Englishman persistently put aside a proposal to drive to 
Greenwood Cemetery, and a Philadelphian would be vexed if he could 
not persuade his guest to take a drive through the charming park in 
which the Centennial buildings were erected; but they would bear 
their disappointment quietly. I wanted to see the common schools. 
Most of my friends had become familiar with the common schools, and 
saw very little in them that was novel or surprising ; they therefore 
wished me to go to lunatic asylums, prisons, and hospitals, where they 
thought that I should see something that was much more remarkable. 
But when they discovered that my preference was no mere whim they 
took a great deal of trouble to satisfy it. 

I was struck with the admirable temper of the people. Though 
I travelled several thousands of miles on steamboats and in railway 
carriages—westwards as far as Chicago, and southwards as far as 
Richmond—lI never heard the noisy quarrelling which some sketches 
of American manners might have led me to expect. On my way 
from Chicago to Washington, the train was delayed for several hours. 
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a portion of the line near one of the stations, had left his post to 
attend a democratic meeting. While he was away, a wooden bridge 
was burnt down. The train was stopped for an hour or two at a small 
station some ten or twelve miles distant from the burning bridge. 
There was no refreshment room, no ‘ bar,’ and the passengers could do 
nothing except lounge about the line, speculate on the cause of the ac- 
cident, smoke, and wonder when the train would get to Washington ; 
but every one was in excellent temper, and accepted the delay without 
any resentment. After a time we went on, and when we were within 
amile of the river which the train could not cross, we were met by an 
omnibus and several of the rough wagons of the country. The pas- 
sengers packed themselves as close as they could in the several convey- 
ances—some of them having to climb to the summit of a mountain of 
luggage on the top of the omnibus—and were driven, still in excel- 
lent humour, round the country and over a bridge which crossed the 
river a mile above or below the point where the flames revealed the 
scene of the disaster. At the little town on the other side we had to 
wait two or three hours more; but still there was not a sign of bad 
temper, there was no abuse of the railway in general, and only a very 
measured and moderate condemnation of the oficial whose political zeal 
had led him away from his post, where he might have prevented the 
accident. It occurred to me that if the Limited Mail between London 
and Edinburgh were stopped for three or four hours by a similar 
accident there would be the expenditure of a great deal of stormy 
eloquence ; the company would be denounced for having even a single 
wooden bridge on the line; there would be loud threats of letters 
to the Times, and of actions to recover damages caused by the 
delay; the zealous Liberal who had deserted his duty to listen to 
Mr. Chamberlain or to some other orator of his party would be 
vigorously abused; the offence would be treated as a characteristic 
illustration of the effect of Liberal principles; Mr. Gladstone would 
be made indirectly responsible for the whole business, But the 
Americans treated the delay with as much equanamity as if it had 
been an eclipse of the moon, for which no one was to be blamed and at 
which no one had a right to grumble. This was not because they are 
more accustomed to railway accidents and delays than we are. The 
trains seem to me to keep as good time in America as in England, 
and it is maintained by the Americans that their accidents are not 
more frequent than ours. 

It is possible, I think, that the war produced a great effect on the 
national manners. An immense number of men went into the army, 
and had to learn to obey the word of command and to submit to a rigid 
drill. For three or four years they were ‘under authority.’ While in 
the army they had no time for idleness and dissipating pleasures. 
They had to make long marches and to do a great deal of fighting. 


The ‘ watchman,’ as I think they called the man who had charge of 
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The self-control and orderliness which seem to me to characterize the 
mass of the American people may be partly the effect of the 
discipline, the serious work, and the perils and sufferings of those 
terrible years. Such an experience could hardly fail to produce a 
deep impression on the national character. 

The absence of a powerful and hereditary aristocracy, the trustees 
and heirs of the culture and refinement of many generations, produces, 
no doubt, a sensible difference between American society and our 
own. In England the classes which are never brought into contact 
with the county gentry or with families wearing old titles are 
affected more or less powerfully by aristocratic traditions and man- 
ners. Even the servants and tradesmen of great people acquire habits 
of courtesy and deference which are not likely to be found in 
societies organised on a democratic basis, and these habits have an 
effect on their friends and neighbours. But, on the other hand, when 
the power of an aristocracy has begun to wane, their position and 
their pretensions will probably provoke in the classes which do not 
share their dignity a spirit of self-assertion which is far more ‘ vulgar’ 
and far more alien from the ‘ sweet reasonableness’ which Mr. Arnold 
wishes us to cultivate than the spirit of equality which troubles 
some English travellers in America. When the mass of the English 
people supposed that a duke with estates covering a whole county 
was as much an ordinance of nature as Skiddaw or Ben Nevis—when 
the existence of an aristocracy of wealth and of title was accepted 
just in the same spirit in which men accept the succession of day 
and night—there were certain gracious habits of mind produced by 
the inequalities of our social order. But for good or evil that fime 
has gone by. The best men of the middle classes are, indeed, almost 
unconscious of the existence of the classes above them, and devote 
themselves to their business, their books, their pictures, and their 
public work without troubling themselves about ‘society.’ But the 
men of inferior quality cannot make themselves quite happy unless 
they can penetrate into the charmed circle. There is a certain measure 
of suppressed resentment as long as they are excluded from it ; and even 
when they obtain occasional admission, and are tolerably well content 
with their own good fortune, the mischief is not over. They begin 
to draw invisible lines between themselves and the ‘ruck’ of the 
people about them. This in its turn provokes ill-feeling and self- 
assertion, and the feeling spreads—assumption on the one side 
and resentment on the other—through all the imaginary degrees of 
social inferiority beneath them. Some years ago, a Birmingham manu- 
facturer told me that the girls who wrapped up his goods in the 
warehouse refused to tolerate the humiliation of leaving the premises 
by the same entrance as the girls who made them in the workshops. 
The ‘ uppishness’ which offends many of the critics of the manners 
of English manufacturing districts is, I believe, the direct result of 
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our aristocratic social order. There is no great reason for a man to be 

‘uppish’ in America. He does not live in the presence of social 
institutions which permanently assert the social superiority of a class 
to which he does not belong. 

To an English traveller the scare which the Americans received 
last autumn from the railway disturbances is very surprising. I 
talked with many grave and wise men—men who had studied the 
political and social history both of America and of Europe—who 
imagined that the Pittsburg riots were an outburst of the spirit 
of communism, and that they indicated the existence of a serious 
conspiracy against the institution of private property, and against 
the whole social order of the country. The strikes were no doubt 
very annoying. They showed that some of the economical and 
social troubles from which the old countries of Europe have suffered 
will have to be faced in America. Perhaps, too, they showed that 
the present means for repressing popular disturbances are inadequate. 
But that the strikes were the result of a deep and general- hostility 
against the present social organisation of America, that they were 
the premature explosion of forces which threaten America with a 
social revolution, appeared to me to be one of the wildest and most 
grotesque fancies which ever found a lodgment in the brains of 
reasonable men. 

It is very possible that in several of the great manufacturing 
cities there may be a few hundreds of restless and discontented men 
who have carried with them across the Atlantic the bitter hostility to 
government and to society which exists among the less fortunate 
classes in many continental nations. Men with similar passions may 
be scattered thinly through the agricultural States. Inthe New World 
as in the old some of these men see visions and dream dreams. They 
are hoping for a social millennium in which all the present contrasts 
between poverty and wealth, luxurious ease and severe labour, will 
disappear. They have clung to the hope so long and so passionately 
that they cannot easily surrender it. They see that under a republic 
these contrasts, if less violent than in the monarchical countries 
from which they came, are still violent enough. They believe that it 
is an economical, not a merely political, reorganisation of society, 
which is to remedy all human evils and redress all human wrongs. 
But of all the great countries in the world America contains the 
smallest number of people that can have any motive for desiring a 
social revolution. The fiercest hatred of the institution of private 
property gradually cools when a man finds that he is getting his house 
filled with good furniture ; it vanishes altogether when he is able to 
buy a farm. There has been considerable distress during the last 
few years in some of the manufacturing districts of America ; but the 
distress has been very slight and transient compared with what was 
suffered in this country during the first quarter of the present 
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century ; and the enormous numbers of the population holding pro- 
perty in land constitute a conservative social force of enormous and 
irresistible power. 

While I was staying at Bridgport, in Connecticut, my host pro- 
posed that we should drive twenty miles round the neighbourhood, 
that I might have some impression of the agricultural districts in New 
England. It was a charming afternoon in October, and the maple 
and the oak and the hickory were beginning to clothe themselves in 
their autumnal splendour of scarlet and gold. But it was not the 
beauty and the glory of the foliage which struck me most powerfully. 
We drove on for mile after mile, but there was not a labourer’s 
cottage to be seen. We came to a village—it was a group of 
beautiful houses with lawns and trees about them. In the open 
country, at intervals of every few hundred yards along the road, there 
was a cosy, clean-looking farmhouse. The houses were nearly all 
built of wood, and were painted white; the windows were protected 
against the sun by green Venetian shutters. I hardly ever saw a 
house that was in bad condition. The paint was nearly always bright 
and fresh. There were no mansions belonging to great landlords. 
The farms belong to the men who cultivate them. On my voyage out 
a New York lawyer, with a large knowledge of American affairs, said 
to me, ‘A girl will not look at a man who wants to marry her, if he 
hasn’t a farm of his own. Marry a man that hires his land!—she 
will not dream of it. It sometimes happens that a man takes a 
farm and can’t pay the money down; in that case he engages with 
the owner to rent it for four or five years; but it is arranged that 
at the end of that term—or earlier if he is able to find the money— 
he shall have the farm for a price that is fixed when his occupation 
begins. Tenant farmers are almost unknown in America.’ 

The farmer owns the farm and works on the land himself. His 
sons, if he has any, work with him. If he wants additional labour, he 
may get help from a neighbour whose farm is too small to occupy all 
his own time, or he may get help from his neighbours’ boys when 
their fathers can spare them. If he is obliged to engage labourers, 
they are described as ‘ hired men,’ and they live in the house with 
their employer. In the Census for 1870° the total number of 
persons, over ten years of age, engaged in agriculture is given as 
5,922,471. Of these, only 2,885,996, or considerably less than half, 
are described as ‘agricultural labourers ;’ if we add ‘dairymen and 
dairywomen,’® ‘farm and plantation overseers,’ and ‘turpentine 
labourers,’ we have a total of 2,895,272 persons employed in 
agriculture who are not their own masters. The ‘farmers and 
planters’ number 2,977,711—that is, the masters are more numerous 


5 Compendium, Table lxv., ‘ Occupations,’ pp. 604, 605. 
* It is doubtful whether all the ‘dairymen and dairywomen’ should be included 
in the class employed by others. 
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by 80,000 than the men. Add to these, ‘ apiarists,’ ‘florists,’ ‘ gar- 
deners and nurserymen,’ ‘stock-drovers,’ ‘stock-breeders,’ ‘ stock- 
raisers,’ ‘turpentine farmers,’ and ‘vine-growers,’ and we have a 
total of 3,027,099 ; and even if some of these should be included in 
the class of ‘hired men,’ the error is very slight, for the whole of 
these minor classes together number only 49,388, and we still 
arrive at the result that in the United States the men that employ 
agricultural labour are more numerous than the men they employ. 

Of course this implies that the farms are small. In Connecticat 
the average size of a farm, in 1850, was 106 acres, and of this 
acreage there was a percentage of 25°8—more than a fourth— 
consisting of ‘ unimproved ’ land; in 1860, the average size of a farm 
was 99 acres, with 26°9 per cent. of ‘ unimproved’ land; in 1870, 93 
acres, with 30°4 per cent.—nearly a third—of the land ‘ unimprovel.’ 
In Maine, in 1850, the average size of a farm was 97 acres; in 
1860, 103 acres; in 1870, 98 acres; and the proportion of ‘unim- 
proved ’ land at these periods was 55:2, 52°8, and 50 per cent. of the 
whole. In Massachusetts the farms averaged 99 acres in 1850, 94 
acres in 1860, and 103 acres in 1870; of this acreage in the same 
years 3671, 35°4, and 36:4 per cent. were ‘unimproved.’ For the 
whole of the States the average size of a farm was 203 acres in 1859, 
199 acres in 1860, and 153 acres in 1870; the ‘unimproved’ land 
included in this acreage was 61°5 per cent. in 1850, 59°9 per cent. in 
1860, and 53°7 per cent. in 1870.’ It follows therefore that the 
average amount of land which each ‘ farmer ’ was actually cultivating 
amounted in 1850 to about 77 acres, in 1860 to about 80 acres, and 
in 1870 to about 70 acres. If ‘considerable nurseries, orchards, 
and market gardens’ had not been enumerated as farms, the average 
holdings of those who are properly described as ‘ farmers ’ would have 
been slightly increased ; but an examination of the tables will show 
that the difference would probably have amounted to not more thin 
an acre. 


7 «Farms... include all considerable nurseries, orchards, and market gardens 
which are owned by separate parties, which are cultivated for pecuniary profit, and 
employ as much as the labour of one able-bodied workman during the year. Mere 
cabbage and potato patches, family vegetable gardens, and ornamental lawns, not 
constituting a portion of a farm for general agricultural purposes, will be excluded. 
No farm will be reported of less than three acres, unless five hundred dollars’ worth 
of produce has actually been sold off from it during the year. The latter proviso 
will allow the inclusion of many market gardens in the neighbourhood of large 
cities, where, although the area is small, a high state of cultivation is maintained, 
and considerable values are produced. A farm is what is owned or leased by one 
man and cultivated under his care. A distant wood-lot or sheep-pasture, even if 
in another subdivision, is to be treated as part Of the farm ; but wherever there is a 
resident overseer or a manager there a farm is to be reported. By “improved land” 
is meant cleared land used for grazing, grass, or tillage, or lying fallow. Irre- 
claimable marshes and considerable bodies of water will be excluded in giving 
the area of a farm improved and unimproved.’— Compendium of the Ninth Census 
of the United States, pp. 688-9, notes. 
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In New England the person whom we describe as the ‘ gentleman 
farmer ’ is, therefore, almost as unknown as the‘ tenant farmer.’ The 
same man is landlord, farmer, and labourer. He owns the soil and he 
cultivates it with his own hands—cuts the drains, loads the manure, 
holds the plough, sows the seed, works in the harvest field, and does the 
thrashing. Even if he employs ‘hired’ labour, he shares the work 
with the ‘hired men.’ In the Southern States, where the plantations 
are worked by the coloured people, the economical condition of the 
country is, of course, very different. Even there the small farm 
system is being rapidly introduced. It was difficult, however, at the 
last census, to obtain exact returns from the Southern States ‘ in 
consequence of the wholly anomalous condition of agriculture at the 
South. The plantations of the old Slave States are squatted all over 
by the former slaves, who hold small portions of the soil, often very 
loosely determined as to extent, under almost all varieties of tenure.’ 
The holdings of these squatters have been treated in the Census as 
farms ‘ of more than three and less than ten acres,’ and it is believed 
that the assumption answers to the real facts of the case in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred instances.* In the middle and Western 
States there are larger farms, and there must be, I imagine, an occa- 
sional reproduction of our own idea of a farmer, as a man who 
employs agricultural labourers but does none of the rough work 
himself; but in these cases, too, it is necessary to remember that the 
farmer is not a tenant but a freeholder. 

This organisation of agriculture, so remarkable to an Englishman, 
raises many economical and social questions. Iwas especially anxious 
to learn its effects on the intellectual and moral life of the farming 
population. What kind of men are these New England farmers ? 
That they have advantages which raise them to a condition far above 
that of our own agricultural labourers might be assumed without 
much inquiry; but are they, as a class, inferior to those tenant 
farmers of England who have land enough and capital enough to 
release them from the necessity of working in the fields? What 
kind of women are their wives and daughters? Are the men made 
coarse and dull by the severity of their physical labour? Do the 
women suffer any injury from constant association with men engaged 
in rough outdoor labour, and from the necessity of doing their 
own housework ? 

I was driving one afternoon, in the neighbourhood of New Haven, 
with a gentleman who lived among New England farmers for many 
years, and I told him that I should like to see the inside of one of the 
pleasant-looking farmhouses’ which we were continually passing. 
He said, ‘ By all means,’ and at the next farmhouse he pulledup. I 
asked him whether he knew the people who lived there. ‘No.’ My 
friend’s daughter, a young lady who has also seen a great deal of 

® Compendium of the Ninth Census, pp. 692, 936, notes, 
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country life in New England, went and asked whether two English 
gentlemen might see the house, and in a few moments she came to us 
and said that we might go in. The farm belonged to a widow. She 
met us at the door, and received us with a quiet dignity and grace 
which would have done no discredit to the lady of an English squire 
owning an estate worth four or five thousand a year. Her English was 
excellent—the English of a refined and educated woman. Her bear- 
ing and manners had an ease and quietness which were charming. 
The house had three good sitting-rooms well furnished. Books and 
magazines were lying about; and there was a small but pretty 
greenhouse. I went into one bed-room and saw that it was extremely 
neat, and that the linen looked as white as the driven snow. I found 
that the farm was an unusually large one, being about 200 acres, 
How much of it was under actual cultivation and how much was 
‘unimproved,’ it did not occur to me to ask. The farm work was 
done by the lady’s two sons and either two or three ‘hired men’ 
who lived in the house. There was another ‘hired man’ who did 
‘chores ’—cut the wood, lit the fires, attended to the garden, cleaned 
the boots, went on errands, and relieved the solitary ‘girl’ of the 
rougher part of the housework ; when the hay had to be got or the 
wheat cut, I dare say he was employed on the farm. The house gave 
me the impression that the people who lived in it must be surrounded 
by all the comforts and many of the luxuries and refinements of life. 
The lady, whom I have already described, was the only member of 
the family that I was fortunate enough to see. 

When we had got back into the carriage, I charged my friend 
roundly with having played me false. I told him that I felt sure 
that the house was not a fair specimen of its kind, and that the lady 
I had seen must be very unlike most of the ladies of the same class ; 
that he must have selected the farm in order to give me a favourable 
impression. However, he assured me that it was not so. Then I 
appealed to the young lady who had gone into the house with my 
travelling companion and myself. She said that the house was cer- 
tainly rather better than the average farmhouse, but that there were 
very many others quite as good; and that the lady was rather 
superior, both in education and in refinement of manners, to the 
average farmer’s wife, but that she knew very many ladies living 
in farmhouses who were quite her equals. The suspicion of my 
friend’s good faith had to be dismissed, and though I was unfor- 
tunate in happening to hit upon what was admitted to be an excep- 
tionally fuvourable illustration of farm life in New England, what I 
had seen made it easier for me to understand and to believe those of 
my friends who were never so eloquent as when they were cele- 
brating the virtue, the intelligence, and the comfort that exist in 
the rural districts of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
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They reminded me that it was in the farmhouses of the New 
England States that a large number of the most eminent Americans 
—statesmen, theologians, orators, men of science—had received their 
early training ; and that the sons of these plain and homely farmers 
had not only created the great manufacturing industries which are 
now established in the older parts of the country, but had been 
among the most adventurous and successful settlers in the West. An 
Englishman whom I met in New York the day after I landed, said 
that wherever I went I should find that the brains came from New 
England; my New England friends did not make quite so strong a 
claim as this, but they asserted that from the farmhouses of the New 
England States had been derived a very large proportion of the intel- 
lectual and moral strength of the country. One of the most learned 
and accomplished men in America, who for some years had preached 
to a congregation of New England farmers, assured me that they 
were generally men of strong shrewd sense and sound judgment, 
rather slow in their intellectual movements, but with a healthy 
appreciation for solid thinking. Many of them, he assured me, had 
a considerable number of excellent books and read them. On the 
other hand, I was told by a distinguished lawyer that the intellectual 
development of the farmers was seriously checked by the severity of 
their outdoor work. On the whole, however, the testimony which 
reached me from those who had the largest acquaintance with them 
supported very strongly the most favourable estimate both of their in- 
telligence and their morals. What I heard about the farmers’ wives 
and daughters was still more decisive. These ladies generally rise 
early and spend their morning in housework ; but after an early dinner, 
which most of them cook with their own hands, they ‘dress,’ and 
are generally free to visit their friends or to occupy themselves with 
their books, their music, or their needle. They take a pride in culti- 
vating the refinements of life. At dinner and supper the table-cloth is 
as white and the silver as brilliant as in the houses of wealthy merchants 
in Boston or New York. The farmhouses are planted so thickly over 
the country that evening entertainments are very numerous, and at 
many of these—so I was assured—the conversation is very bright and 
intelligent. It is a common thing for a farmer to send at least one 
of his boys to college, and during the vacations the lads find in their 
mothers and sisters the keenest sympathy with their literary ambition. 
One lady, who had been surrounded from her childhood by the most cul- 
tivated society in New England, told me that she knew a large number 
of women living in farmhouses, that she constantly corresponded with 
some of them, and that among the farmers’ wives and daughters there 
were some of the most attractive, most intelligent, and best informed 
women that she had ever met with. 

About the effect of the New England agricultural system on the 
intellectual activity and refinement of the population there may be 
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differences of opinion ; but there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the effect it must produce on their political spirit and principles. A 
population of farmers owning the land they cultivate is certain to have 
strong conservative instincts. Nor is the conservative temper the 
special, or at least the exclusive, characteristic of New England. 
Toan English Radical the conservatism of the people generally is very 
striking. If a couple of millions of American voters were suddenly 
transferred to English constituencies, the Conservative reaction would 
probably receive a great accession of vigour. Of course, the Church 
would be disestablished within a few months after the first general 
election; perhaps the House of Lords would be abolished; there 
would perhaps be an attempt to change the monarchy for a republic ; 
but there might be a very vigorous Conservative spirit in England, 
as there is in America, in the absence of a throne, a House of Lords, 
and an ecclesiastical establishment. The respect for the rights of 
property, for instance, is positively superstitious. Some of the most 
‘liberal’ of my American friends were astounded by Mr. Cross’s 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. They were doubtful themselves about the 
policy and the justice of it; they were certain that no such act could 
be carriel in America. The proceedings of the Endowed Schools 
Commission under the late Lord Lyttleton and of the present Charity 
Commissioners, appear to many Americans perfectly revolutionary. 
There are trusts in the United States which are utterly useless, 
because the conditions under which they were created have become 
obsolete; the money is lying idle or is being applied in ways which 
confer no benefit on the community, but to change the trusts seems 
like sacrilege or spoliation. A few men are plucking up courage to 
make the attempt, and are coming to the conclusion that the ghosts 
of the founders are not likely to appear if the trusts are modified, 
and that there is nothing in the Ten Commandments requiring us 
to confer upon any man the right to determine the uses of property 
for a thousand years after his death; and yet the boldest of them 
show a certain tremor and awe when they are drawn into a discussion 
of the question. They are like those pagans who, having discovered 
that their gods are wood and stone, want to displace them from their 
shrines, but approach the sacred places with a nervous dread lest, 
after all, they should be committing some terrible offence against 
mysterious powers. 

This conservative instinct reveals itself in many directions. From 
what I know of Oxford and Cambridge, I am inclined to believe that 
in neither of them is the conservative temper so strong as at Yale. 
I mean that at Yale there is less disposition to try adventurous 
experiments, and to turn aside from the old paths; there is a more 
deeply rooted belief in the ‘ wisdom of our ancestors,’ and a greater 
reverence for methods of education which are sanctioned by the 
example and authority of past generations. At Harvard, however, 
Vou. III.—No. 13. 
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there is far less reluctance to try new schemes, and I imagine that 
the changes which have been made there during the last few years 
would almost satisfy the most advanced Liberals in our own universi- 
ties. 

It is possible for a nation with republican institutions to be in- 
tensely conservative, and it is possible for a nation with monarchical 
institutions to be earnestly liberal. I do not say that, on the whole, 
America is more conservative than England, but there is a strength 
of conservative sentiment in America which some English statesmen 
' would be very glad to transfer to this country. But what I have to 
say about the political spirit and character of the American people 
must be reserved for another paper. 

R. W. Date. 
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SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
‘PAPAL AGGRESSION, 


No. I. 


Is there anything to be said by a Scotch bishop in favour of main- 
taining the Established Church of Scotland? This is a grave and 
serious question for those who hold, as all our bishops do, an his- 
torical position, interrupted indeed more than once under special 
circumstances and in troublous times, but substantially continued, 
with or without State support, from the earliest dawn of our Chris- 
tian civilisation. To this question I shall endeavour to give an 
answer. In doing so, I shall have occasion to take a wide historical 
survey, to be followed up by reference to great principles which lie 
at the root of the welfare, public and private, of all Christian com- 
munities. That the Episcopal Church, in which I have the honour 
to hold office, would be an immediate gainer—very greatly a gainer— 
in numbers and in influence, if the Church of Scotland as it now 
stands were to be disestablished, no one acquainted with the present 
circumstances of the country can have the slightest doubt ; and the 
temptation, therefore, will be strongly felt by many of us to forward 
rather than to retard that catastrophe. But a larger and more com- 
prehensive view may perhaps incline us to be patient, and in the 
mean time to seek for a way out of the present critical juncture of 
ecclesiastical affairs which may lead to a firmer and more secure 
basis, not only for both establishments, but for Christianity itself in 
the conflict which it has to wage, both at home and abroad, with 
infidelity and with heathenism. 

My argument will be cast into an analytical rather than a syn- 
thetical form. I shall begin by assuming that Christ has laid down 
for His Church a law of unity so stringent that it admits of no 
violation ; in the words of St. Augustin, ‘ Fieri non potest ut aliqui 
habeant causam justam qué communionem suam separent a com- 
munione orbis terrarum, eamque appellent Ecclesiam Christi’ !— 
a proposition which I shall hope to establish in a second article. 
I shall begin, I say, by assuming this proposition; and going back 
to the time when this law, being carried into effect through the 
operation of the methods which Holy Scripture and the providence 

1 Ep. xciii., vol. ii. p. 360. 
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of God combined to recommend, was virtually adopted through- 
out Christendom, I shall proceed to show the results which the ac- 
ceptance of those facts and principles legitimately involves. In all 
ordinary cases, Church Establishment, to be just and reasonable, sup- 
poses a preponderating unanimity of religious sentiments, founded 
demonstrably upon Scriptural truth. To such demonstration I shall 
appeal from first to last. 

I. The adjustment of the law of Christian unity, without perse- 
cution, and with full toleration for non-conformity and dissent, under 
the varying circumstances and conditions of states and nations, is a 
problem which more perhaps than any other has taxed, and still con- 
tinues to tax, the wisdom and the faith of Christian men. Infinitely 
elastic in itself, and capable of being applied on the largest or the 
smallest scale, the system of administration which this law requires 
bears witness to its Divine origin. Not to enter now into the Scrip- 
tural proof, which I have fully produced elsewhere,? for an episcopal 
or threefold ministry, it is the unbiased testimony of the historian 
Gibbon that ‘ Nulla ecclesia sine episcopo has been a fact as well 
as a maxim since the time of Tertullian and Irenzus,’ two of the 
earliest Christian writers of the post-apostolic age. ‘ After we have 
passed the difficulties of the first century, we find the episcopal 
government universally established till it was interrupted,’ we shall 
see hereafter under what circumstances, ‘ by the republican genius of 
the Swiss and German Reformers.’? But more than this. Long 
before the Roman Empire became Christian by profession, this 
outward form of ecclesiastical jurisdiction had begun to adapt itself 
to that of the civil polity. Hence arose the great metropolitan or 
provincial divisions, 118 in number, each including many dioceses 
(to use this word in its subsequent acceptation); and greater still 
the fourteen patriarchates, corresponding with the grand divisions of 
the Empire: among which five were distinguished as pre-eminent or 
Proto-Patriarchal ; and among these again, as Rome was the capital 
of the entire Empire, so the Roman Bishop became not supreme over 
the rest, but the first in dignity and precedence among his brethren. 

It is true that Rome was also the place in which St. Peter, after 
leaving Antioch, had exercised for a time his apostolic ministry, in 
conjunction, as we must conclude, with St. Paul; the one not im- 
probably confining himself to the Jewish converts, while the other 
laboured among the Gentiles. But the question of Hosius, the pre- 
siding bishop, at the Council of Sardica (a.p. 347), ‘ Doth it please 
you that: we honour the memory of St. Peter ?’—this question would 


? See Outlines of the Christian Ministry delineated and brought to the test of 
Reason, Holy Scripture, History, and Experience, with a view to the reconcilation of 
ewvisting differences concerning it, especially between Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
1872. London, Longmans: Edinburgh, Grant. 
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for the bishops of Christendom (who, as they had originally conferred 
the privilege, were alone competent to revoke it) to meet together, 
with the necessary freedom, for that or any other purpose. Be this, 
however, as it may, it is not the issue which Rome herself has 
been content to raise. Unhappily her claims became only the more 
exorbitant, and she attempted to press them everywhere with greater 
violence, in proportion as the ground upon which they had been 
raised, fairly or unfairly, beeame by degrees less and less tenable. 
Thus a supremacy, which had been never so much as dreamt of in 
the first ages of the Church, began to be assumed by her when her 
title to the primacy had become questionable ; and, in direct oppo- 
sition to the course which God’s providence pointed out, the fiction 
of one visible head over the universal spiritual kingdom began to 
be broached, when the reality of a single monarch extending his 
dominion so as to form one universal temporal kingdom had passed 
away—never, we may believe, to return again. Our reasons for this 
belief are simple and obvious. There was nothing natural, so to 
speak, in a monster empire like that of Rome, almost coextensive 
with the civilised world; but it had a mighty purpose to fulfil. 
St. Paul’s appeal to Cesar was the first great step in God’s offer 
of the Gospel to the acceptance of mankind. Under no other 
circumstances but such as those afforded by the then state of things 
could the facilities for the rapid and universal propagation of the 
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Gospel have been such as they were. From this point of view the old 
Roman roads and Roman bridges are an object of interest to the 
Christian even more than they are to the antiquarian. Nor was this all. 
It would have availed little to provide for the extension of the faith 
unless provision had been also made to preserve its integrity, and to 
secure its truth from the corrupt admixtures of human error. The 
fact that the four General Councils to which Christendom is indebted 
to this day for its canonical definitions of the chief and most essential 
articles of our Christian belief, and to which, at the time of the 
Reformation, John Knox® and Archbishop Cranmer equally appealed 
against their Romish adversaries—the fact, I say, that these Councils 
owed their existence to the authority and policy of the Emperors, is 
a sufficient proof how greatly the wise providence of God was con- 
cerned at that early age in adapting the temporal affairs and destinies 
of nations to the prospective welfare and necessities of His Church. 
To borrow the words of Mr. Hallam at the commencement of his 
work on the Middle Ages, ‘ Before the conclusion of the fifth century 
the mighty fabric of empire which valour and policy had founded 
upon the seven hills of Rome was finally overthrown in all the west 
of Europe.’ Before the conclusion of that same century there had 
been held at Chalcedon, upon the confines of Europe and Asia, the 
last of those four great Councils to which I have referred, and the 
creeds, both Apostles’ and Nicene—drawn professedly from no other 
source but the word of God—had finally received (with the exception, 
perhaps, of a single clause in the former) the exact form in which 
we now use them. This is a fact which no one who desires to place 
the question of unity among Christians in its true light will fail to 
notice as of the utmost importance. It shows to us that the same 
God who appointed special orders of men, for the administration and 
good government of His Church, has provided also special forms or 
standards of belief for the instruction and confirmation of that 
ministry, and of the people under them, through their means, in the 
true faith of the Gospel. Take the two facts together—the fact of the 
catholic ministry and the fact of the catholic creeds—and they form, 
as it were, the two ‘ wings of the dove,’ upon which, whatever may be 
the disorders of schism or misbelief by which we are encompassed, we 
may ‘ flee away and be at rest.’ Unhappily this latter fact—that 
God has given us through His Church, while it was still one and 
undivided, these catholic cr universal creeds—no less than the 
former fact that he has given us, by the concurrent evidence of 
Scripture and tradition, a catholic or universal ministry—is now too 
little regarded. But it was not so in either case at the time of the 
Reformation. Then, as the true ministry was openly acknowledged 
even by those who (to their misfortune as they confessed) were not 
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able to retain it,’ so these creeds were accepted and appealed to on 
all hands as genuine symbols of the true faith ; and I gladly add, as 
a sign, if it please God, of good omen, that the same creeds are to be 
found still occupying the place which was then assigned to them not 
only in the Roman and Eastern and Anglican standards, but even in 
the German, both Lutberan and Reformed (¢.¢. Calvinistic), according 
to the most recent reprints of their symbolical books. 

But to return to our argument. The responsibility which fell of 
old upon the sovereign of the Roman Empire, when he became a 
Christian—for the Apostles of Christ were to be ‘brought before 
governors and kings for a testimony to them and to the Gen- 
tiles’-—is now shared among those whom God has given to be 
rulers over His people, and among the people themselves, according 
to their several kingdoms, nations, and languages. The conquerors 
who divided between them the empire of ancient Rome, wherever 
they found Christianity existing, found also an episcopal ministry 
and the catholic creeds. As the several kingdoms gradually assumed 
a definite shape and a settled constitution, the obligation of support- 
ting that ministry and retaining those creeds was recognised every- 
where, both by rulers and people, not only as among the first duties 
of government, but as part and parcel of Christianity itself. It was 
no fanciful application of the prophecies of the Old Testament—such 
as in the 2nd Psalm, ‘ Be wise now therefore, O ye kings,’ &c., and 
again in the 49th of Isaiah, ‘ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers,’ 
&e.—it was no fanciful application of these prophecies which led 
directly to this result ; and when, with reference to our Presbyterian 
Eatablished Church, the Duke of Argyll observes without regret that 
‘kings have never been its nursing fathers, it does not appear to 
have occurred to him that if so, in that respect at least it bas failed 
in fulfilling a Scriptural note of the true Church. In like manner, 
in the New Testament, even the tenor of the commission for the first 
preaching of the Gospel, ‘Go ye and teach ’—or rather ‘make 
disciples of ’"—not all men, as individuals, but ‘all the nations,’ ap- 
peared to point by anticipation to this national reception and esta- 
blishment of the faith. And might we not say more? Might we 
not suppose that, as the unity of the Roman Empire had, in its 
season, a mighty purpose to fulfil, so the dismemberment of that 
empire was providentially designed to check those tendencies, so in- 
jurious both to faith and charity, which began to show themselves in 
the sixth and seventh centuries—the tendency to define, in articles of 
doctrine, beyond what is written; the tendency to centralise the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical law beyond what is expedient for the 


7 See Seckendorf, Hist. Lutheranismi, ii. p. 538, Calvin, de Necess. Reform 
Eccles. Op. viii. p. 60; also his Letter to the King of Poland, December 1554, 
Epist. et Resp. p. 187 sqqg.; and the narrative of the proposals made by him and 
Bullinger to King Edward the Sixth, 1549,in Strype’s Life of Parker, i. p. 140. 
Life of Cranmer, i. p. 296. Lnutheri Op. viii. p. 591 sq. 
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true purposes of justice ; and, more than all perhaps, the tendency to 
prescribe uniformity in details of ritual or of discipline, in forgetful- 
ness of national differences, and to the disparagement of national 
characteristics, which, within due limits, require to be allowed for, 
as in every other department of social life, so also in the rites and 
ceremonies of religion. 

It is not, therefore, we jmay safely conclude, in the claims and 
pretensions of the Church of Rome that we are to look for the solu- 
tion of the problem by what means and under what conditions the law 
so strictly prescribed in the New Testament for the visible unity of 
all Christian people is to be carried into effect. Nor, because in 
many instances the good providence of God has so overruled that 
false and pernicious system as to bring good out of evil, are we there- 
fore to imagine that the evil ought to be perpetuated. I am far from 
being insensible of the benefits which flowed from certain elements of 
the Papal system during the Middle Ages. I am far from asserting 
that there was nothing in the operation of that system to command 
our respect, or that the evils which it produced are to be ascribed 
solely and exclusively to the encroaching temper or the overweening 
ambition of the prelates who occupied the Roman See. It has often 
struck me that nothing can be more unphilosophical, or more erro- 
neous in point of historical fact, than the manner in which we are 
accustomed to regard the concerns of our own and other national 
Churches as they existed before the Reformation. In all other 
matters the Scotchmen or the Englishmen of those times are repre- 
sented as acting in the character of Scotchmen or of Englishmen, but 
when we come to speak of religion, our nationality vanishes; all 
becomes Popery, all becomes Romanism. The truth is, that if our 
forefathers had minded their own duty, the Popes could have done 
them but little harm. The truth is, that here, as elsewhere, there 
were parties who, to serve their own private ends, were no less ready 
to court encroachment and to welcome the corruptions and supersti- 
tions which attended it, than the Popes were eager to press en- 
croachment and to propagate those corruptions. Here, as elsewhere, 
the violence and aggressions of semi-barbarous kings and nobles 
created a temptation to appeal, more especially on the part of ec- 
clesiastics, to the protection of one who, besides being a temporal 
prince and a powerful bishop, was supposed to exercise, as the Vicar 
of Christ on earth, a still more awful and irresistible sway. But ad- 
mitting, as I freely do, that the evil inflicted by the Papal domina- 
tion on these kingdoms, from whatever causes that domination arose, 
was not altogether unredeemed by good—while I admit this, I 
must still maintain that nothing was ever more needful, nothing 
more thankworthy, than the efforts of those who, when the time of 
reformation and self-amendment at length arrived, really under- 
stood the true nature of that duty and of the work which they took 
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in hand. Unfortunately of such men there were very few; nor is 
this to be wondered at. The net in which all Western Christendom 
lay entangled had been woven with such consummate skill that 
nothing could be more difficult than to discover the true point 
of escape. That point consisted ia the sovereigns, the clergy, 
and the people of each country reclaiming the rights and resuming 
the responsibilities which belong inalienably to their respective posi- 
tions, but which their forefathers had wrongfully abandoned, under a 
false impression (mainly derived from the old Papal decretals, now 
acknowledged to be spurious) that the submission which the Pope of 
Rome claimed from all authorities, sacred or secular, in matters 
ecclesiastical, was really due to him. In England a vent was provi- 
dentially opened for making the discovery through the personal cir- 
cumstances of King Henry the Eighth. From questioning the 
judgment of the Pope upon one particular—the marriage of Queen 
Katharine—the sovereign and the Parliament in that country, aided 
by the light which had already dawned upon Europe from the revival 
of learning and from the circulation through the press of translations 
of Holy Scripture, were led to see, first, their rights, and then their 
responsibilities. This put them at once in the true attitude—not of 
separatists, for they claimed to adhere to everything that was 
Catholic, both in faith and practice—not even of Protestants, in the 
strict sense of the word; for he who protests against the action 
of another acknowledges the same as a superior, to whom, for the 
time at least, he is fain to submit ; but of men who were sensible 
that the Church of their country—the Church of their forefathers and 
their own Church—had fallen into many errors, and that to purify 
it from those errors in the fear of God was not the work or duty of 
any foreign prelate, prince, or potentate, but their own work, their 
own duty. The singular blessing vouchsafed to the Church of Eng- 
land in this respect none were more ready to recognise than the 
foreign Reformers. Full as they were of apologies for the position 
which, by separating from their national bishops, they had themselves 
assumed,® they could see and thank God that the position of their 
English brethren required no apology. For what apology could be 
needed by a Church which had assumed for its guidance those primi- 
tive watchwords, ‘ Let the ancient usages prevail,’ ‘ Let the privi- 
leges of each Church be preserved’? For many a year the continental 
Reformers lived on in the hope that a similar position might one day 
be vouchsafed to themselves. That hope, if it be now abandoned, 
must be again revived. 

We see then that the provision which God has made for the ful- 
filment of His own law of peace and unity in the Christian Church 
was designed to fall under the same general organisation which His 


* See Apol. Confess. Augustan. c. 7. Seckendorf, Hist. Lutheranismi, lib. ii. 
sect.68. Melanchthon’s Zpist. lib. iv. 99,222. Lutheri Op. iii. p. 893; viii. pp. 1-11. 
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Providence should assign from time to time to the kingdoms and 
nations of the earth. When all Christendom was confined within a 
single empire, the spiritual primacy of a single bishop was no more 
mischievous, no more unreasonable, than is the acknowledged pri- 
macy of the Archbishop of Canterbury at the present day, not only 
in England itself, and, by courtesy, as regards ‘ Episcopalians,’ among 
ourselves, and in the Irish and American Churches, but also in the 
foreign and colonial dependencies of the British Empire. But now, 
when there is not one empire over the world, but many, and of these 
some are of small extent, some of large—some occupy the position of 
third or fourth rate powers, some of second rate, some of first—while 
all possess in themselves substantive and independent rights; all 
form together one state and kingdom of mankind ; all are bound, by 
the ties of a common humanity, to cultivate among themselves 
peace and goodwill; all are equally subject to one paramount 
Lord—‘ the man Christ Jesus,’ from whom their respective sovereigns 
or magistracies hold, as it were, by a feudal tenure, and to whom, 
whether they acknowledge Him or not, they owe fealty ; so, if the 
Bishop of Rome had found his proper level, Christendom would 
assume a corresponding aspect ; the primates of the first-rate Powers 
would have learned to exercise the influence to which they are entitled 
by the position to which God’s providence has called them: as 
congresses have been held of sovereigns or their representatives, so, 
with the consent of the same national authorities, councils of the 
Churches might still meet as of old—not to interfere with each 
other’s liberties, nor to attempt to violate the supreme authority of 
the written word, but to confer with each other upon points of doubt, 
to strengthen each other against the ‘devices’ of our common 
enemy, to draw more closely the bonds of mystical union which 
knit them at once to each other and to their Divine Head. Thus 
international treaties might be concluded not only for the purposes 
of commerce, but to facilitate competition in offices of Christian love, 
and postal regulations between foreign lands might be sanctified to 
higher ends than such as relate only to the communications of the 
present world. And this hope too we must all cherish; which can 
only be by combining to resist temperately, but firmly, the usurped 
authority of the Roman See ; and combining to resist it, not through 
legislative enactments, still less with noise and confusion, but in a 
well-regulated order, and upon principles which God Himself will 
approve and bless. 

Meanwhile the responsibility of the existing rupture as regards 
the Church of Rome does not lie with us; that is, it. does not lie 
with those of us who, whether in England or in Scotland, take 
their stand upon the principles which have been now laid down. In 
the first place, it is not we who have separated either from the 
catholic ministry or the catholic creeds. But the Church of Rome 
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has done this in both respects. It is true she has not actually dis- 
carded either the creeds or the ministry; but by adding to the creeds 
above mentioned, and to the so-called creed of St. Athanasius, a 
fourth creed, the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth, which contains no 
less than twelve new articles of her own devising, and by exagge- 
rating the power of her bishop, so as to raise him into a distinct 
order by himself, in which he stands as episcopus episcoporum—a 
bishop over and above all other bishops—she has violated the spirit, 
if not the letter, of both those bonds of union which the wisdom and 
providence of God had formed for His Church. Nay more, she has 
vitiated the rule not only of the ministry and of the creeds, but of 
the very Scripture itself, by pronouncing that to be the word of God 
which is not His word, and furthermore by pronouncing her own 
traditions to be of equal authority with that word. And besides all 
this, whereas we had far more reason, on these and other accounts, 
‘in the name of the whole catholic body to pronounce excommunica- 
tion against her, it is she who has excommunicated us; as before she 
had excommunicated Luther, and in earlier times the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, with all the bishops of the East. She, I say, has 
excommunicated us, because we would no longer be parties either to 
the creed or to the ministry as she has overlaid and corrupted both, 
but desired to return to them as they existed in their original purity 
when they were sanctioned by the practice and authority of the un- 
divided Church. I repeat, then, that the Church of England at 
least, and we ourselves who are in communion with that Church, have 
not made the existing rupture in the catholic body, nor did we give 
any just cause or provocation for the making of it by the Church of 
Rome; unless it be a just cause or provocation to vindicate rights 
and liberties which we had too long suffered to be taken from us, or 
to resume the performance of duties and responsibilities which we 
had too long neglected. When, under circumstances such as these, 
Rome accuses us of schism, she ought to produce her charge in those 
words which our great dramatic poet has put into the mouth of the 
wicked Gloucester :— 


I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl: 
The secret mischief which I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 


It is most important that we should see this matter in its true 
light, because unhappily the accusation which Rome brings against us—- 
utterly baseless and preposterous as it is—has been too often answered 
in such a way as to do ourselves an injury and to give her an advan- 
tage which she has not been slow to turn to account. The charge 
has been answered not by denying the fact of separation on our 
part, but by attempting to justify it, or rather by asserting it as 
matter for pride and boasting. And thus not only has the principle 
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been overlooked or betrayed which, as I have said, I shall hope to 
establish in a future article—viz. that to make a separation in the 
Church is never justifiable—but a door has been opened by which 
the evil spirit of schism has learned to claim admission almost upon 
any plea, and the course which our reforming predecessors are sup- 
posed to have taken—but which they did not take—against the 
Church of Rome has since been adopted and applied in a variety of 
shapes by all who had been dissatisfied, justly or unjustly, by the 
administration of their successors. But what is the real state of the 
case? Rome has indeed (as I just now said) ‘ separated us from her 
company, and has ‘ cast out our name as evil ;’ and so far, therefore, 
as we have not done but suffered this ‘for the Son of Man’s sake,’ 
blessed are we! On the other hand, as it is the duty of churches 
no less than of individuals to rebuke, to warn, to remonstrate against 
sin and error wherever they are found, so we have not failed to per- 
form this duty, both as individuals and in our collective capacity, 
with regard to the grievous errors and corruptions which are still 
maintained and fostered by the Church of Rome. But to boast 
(as too many of us are apt to do) of our having made a separation, 
is at once to damage our position and to misstate our case. Our 
position is not founded in sin, nor in unrighteousness, nor in 
uncharitableness—God forbid !—but it is founded in the inalienable 
right which belongs to every Christian Church and nation, accord- 
ing to the charter given to it by Christ Himself in virtue of its 
baptism—the right and the duty ‘ to observe all things whatsoever 
He has commanded.’ Our concern is not to be over-busy to judge 
another man’s servant, but to see that we perform our own duty. 
And the great blessing which the Reformation won for us was, and is, 
that no foreign prince or power can now interfere between us and 
the accomplishment of this prime concern—the discharge of this 
most solemn obligation. No one can now prevent us from perform- 
ing our duty as a national Church to God and man but we ourselves. 
The freedom is ours, the responsibility is ours. But it is not a free- 
dom to commit sin, which separations are. It will not authorise 
us to break a command of Christ, nor to do despite unto His dying 
prayer; and they who so misrepresent it, while they seek to destroy 
the power of Rome, are furnishing her with the very means by which 
she is best enabled to sustain her usurpations, and to recruit her 
strength. 


II. And this brings me to consider what may be called the internal 
or domestic aspect of the great question I have undertaken to discuss 
—the question of unity—leading up to the union of Church and 
State. 

Here then I must remark, in the first place, that, besides the 
universal diffusion of the catholic ministry and the catholic creeds, 
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it was further contrived, in the good providence of God, that every 
nation should receive first a diocesan and then a parochial distri- 
bution of its whole territory; so that the clergy, sustained and 
assisted by their lay brethren, might labour each within his appointed 
sphere, without interference with one another’s flocks, and that the 
flocks might severally know their shepherd and be known of him. 
Thus provision was made at once for the pastoral care of each indi- 
vidual soul, and for the harmonious action of the whole body in peace 
and unity. This distribution of the soil for ecclesiastical purposes, 
which was accomplished by Charlemayne for a great portion of the 
continent, and which in England had come into use some ages before 
the Norman Conquest, was not carried out so early in Scotland; but 
still it may be placed with certainty in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, during the reigns of Malcolm Canmore, Alexander the 
First, and David the First. The succession of bishops in the See of St. 
Andrews, in which the present writer is the sixty-first, may be traced 
back to a much earlier date, viz. the latter part of the ninth century. 

It is obvious that the law of unity from this point of view, as it 
becomes more plainly and more directly applicable, so it involves 
more evil consequences in its violation than when we consider it as 
binding upon Christians who, nationally speaking, are foreigners to 
each other. In the latter case many circumstances may occur to 
create misunderstanding, and consequent disagreement and suspension 
of intercommunion—circumstances which, being partly of a political 
and secular character, must tend at once to diminish the guilt and 
abate the virulence of the religious malady. The very causes which 
ought, where they are present, to produce concord and affectionate 
intercourse—such as similarity of language, character, manners, and 
institutions—cannot but give occasion to the contrary result where 
they are absent. However much, therefore, we may lament (as we 
are bound to do) the dissensions that have arisen between Churches 
of remote and independent countries, we must not confound such 
dissensions, in point of sinfulness, with separations generated within 
the Church of an individual nation, and begetting rival ministries, 
rival worship, rival communions (alas! the hideous contradiction 
which the terms imply) between brethren born and living together 
in the same land, and imbibing the glad tidings of salvation out of the 
same broad current of one national speech. In this case we not only 
violate the command of unity, but we break asunder those bonds of 
fellowship which the providence of God framed for the guidance and 
the comfort of mankind, when (as the Scripture speaks) ‘ He divided 
to the nations their inheritance, and determined’the bounds of their 
habitation.’ Regarded in this light, the curse by which God has 
confounded the language of men, that they may not understand one 
another’s speech, becomes a blessing. It knits us to each other. It 
teaches us to look for union, first, where charity begins or ought to 
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begin, viz. at home. It serves as a protest against the policy of the 
Church of Rome, which, in order to support her claim of a universal 
supremacy, has attempted to enforce the use of one—and that a dead 
—language in public worship. We must not, indeed, overlook the 
catholic character of our holy religion; that no religious discord 
ought to exist between either nations or classes of men, ‘ who in every 
place call upon the name of the Lord Jesus;’ that now ‘there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female, but we are all one in Christ Jesus.’ Nevertheless, however, it 
is the fact that there are not many of us whom it concerns to look 
beyond our native country in order to perform the duties which God 
requires of us as Christians. The same Providence which confines 
our steps, for the most part, to a single land, and our tongue toa 
single speech, has also confined our responsibilities in general— 
excepting only that grand threefold responsibility, which all Chris- 
tians share, of evangelising the heathen, of maintaining the true 
faith, and of interceding for each other and for all mankind— 
excepting, I say, these duties, our several responsibilties are provi- 
dentially confined within the spheres in which we actually move. To 
each individual there are two such spheres; the one domestic, the 
other civil or political. And to these in every case our duty does 
extend; and within these, in proportion to the plainness and the 
urgency of His command, we may expect that God will require the 
performance of it from every one of us. 

The distinction which I am pointing out between the duty of 
foreign and domestic unity is similar to that which exists in regard 
to war. A civil war can rarely, if ever, be justified on the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; a foreign war may. It is much to be re- 
gretted that not only has this distinction been toocommonly overlooked, 
but men’s thoughts have been led to regard the lesser far more 
anxiously than the greater sin. They have been more concerned 
about separation from foreign Christians and Churches than from 
their next-door neighbour. This has been the case almost equally 
with men whose religious views and principles in other respects are 
seldom found to harmonise; for instance, with partisans of High 
Church Anglicanism on the one hand, and of the so-called ‘ Evange- 
lical Alliance’ on the other. 

The main cause which has led to this effect—I mean to a craving 
after catholic, to the practical neglect of national, unity—is the in- 
creasing prevalence of our domestic separations, tending, as it does, 
to make us at once indifferent to their sin and hopeless of their 
remedy. Men cannot but know that there is a sin called ‘Schism,’ 
and that it is severely condemned in God’s word ; but what the sin 
is, or wherein it consists, and whether they themselves are guilty of 
it or no, they are neither able to tell, nor very willing to inquire. 
The unhappy change which has come over us in this respect will be 
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best perceived if we compare what has been written upon the sub- 
ject by the great Fathers of the Church with the sentiments which 
have been current for many years past among ourselves. Take, for 
example, a passage which occurs in the Introductory Lecture read at 
the London meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 1851. The title 
of the lecture is ‘The Causes of Schism ;’ the author, the late Dr. 
Robert Buchanan, a leading minister of the Free Church of Scotland ; 
and the essay itself (I am bound to add), both in the spirit and the 
ability which it displays, such, for the most part, as to justify the 
high esteem in which he was held. Having spoken in terms suffi- 
ciently forcible of the great evil of schism, and then feeling it neces- 
sary, I imagine, from the circumstances of his own position and of 
the position of many among his audience, to qualify in some degree 
what he had said, he thus expresses himself: ‘ Supposing, however, 
that there is a felt want of edification under any given ministry or 
Church communion, we are not of the number of those who would 
severely condemn at least a temporary separation in such a case.’ 
That is, where ‘the want of edification is plainly felt,’ the remedy 
is to be sought in the breach of God’s commandment! 

Now, if we compare sentiments such as this with the ordinary 
language and testimony of the early Church while it still breathed 
the same spirit which had spoken in Christ and His apostles, we shall 
at once perceive a wide and (I think it must be allowed) a very fear- 
ful difference. Not to quote, as I might do, from the apostolical 
fathers, St. Ignatius, or St. Clement, what are we to think of these 
words of St. Irenzeus?—‘ The evil of schism is so great that no re- 
formation to be effected by those who separate can be an equivalent 
for it.’® Or what are we to say to this sentiment of Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria ?—‘ There is nothing we ought not to suffer 
rather than make a rent in the Church of Christ.’ !° Or to this de- 
claration of St. Augustin ?—‘ The sacrilege of schism surpasses all 
other wickedness.’'! Or, lastly, to these burning words of St. 
Chrysostom?—‘ Nothing so much excites the wrath of God as a divi- 
sion in the Church. Tell me, suppose a subject of some king should 
seize his sovereign by the throat, and slay him, and tear him limb 
from limb, what punishment could he undergo that would be equal 


to his deserts? Now if in doing this towards a king, who, in God’s - 


sight, is his fellow-servant, he would commit a crime too great for 
any punishment to atone, of what pains of hell shall not he be thought 
worthy who slays Christ ’—i.e. the mystical body of Christ—‘ and 
tears Him limb from limb ?’ 

It cannot be alleged that there is anything strange or extrava- 
gant in the language or sentiment of these passages as compared 


® Contr. Her. iv. c. xxxiii. § 7. 10 Euseb. vi. 45. " Contr. Parm. i. § 7. 
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with those which we find in the Bible itself upon the same subject, 
and which I shall have to produce in the sequel to this article; on 
the contrary there is a plain resemblance and harmony between the 
two: whereas when we compare them with the tone of thought and 
expression prevalent among ourselves, nothing can be more unlike. 
And I know not how the difference is to be accounted for, except by 
confessing that, however clear-sighted and enlightened we may be in 
other ways, we fail too commonly to apprehend the true nature and 
character of the Church to which all of us who are Christians profess 
equally to belong. 

Another cause, which, if it has not given a factitious interest to 
foreign union, has certainly tended to render us more heedless of our 
domestic separations, is the treatment which religion has too often re- 
eeived at the hands of the civil power. Itis to this cause undoubtedly 
that the two greatest and most unhappy of all our separations in Scot- 
land are mainly to be ascribed : viz. the formal separation which broke 
out once and again in the seventeenth century between so-called Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, in consequence of the unconstitutional and 
tyrannical proceedings which the State, through its powers both spi- 
ritual and temporal, adopted ostensibly in behalf, but really to the 
detriment, of the former ; and the no less formal separation, which in 
1843 tore asunder the Presbyterian establishment, and led to the for- 
mation of the Free Church, in consequence of the misguided action of 
Parliament and the questionable decisions of the civil courts. It is not 
my intention now to discuss the pleas which have been urged as the 
grounds of separation in either of these cases; though, were I to do 
so, I should have no great difficulty in showing that, specious as they 
may appear in both instances, they ought, in my opinion, to give 
way before those scriptural principles in favour of unity which on a 
future occasion I shall endeavour to establish. But the point to 
which I desire now to draw attention is this. In speaking of the 
State or civil power we are too apt to forget that we speak for the 
most part of fellow Christians, whose indifference or hostility, if it be 
so, to the interests of the Church and of religious truth, must be 
taken as an evidence not so much of their own personal shortcomings, 
as of our fallen and defective state as a Christian people: otherwise 
we should not be content to commit, as we do in many instances, our 
national interests to the hands of men who, so far as they are igno- 
rant of the word, or disobedient to the will of God, cannot but be 
unworthy of their high trust. To speak more plainly; our Ministers 
of State, our judges, our members of the great council of the nation, 
ought all to be also members of one national Church. I do not of 
course mean, through the miserable pressure of exploded tests, but 
by the spontaneous cooperation which becometh Christians in all 
matters that affect the interests of their holy religion. As it is, in 
the case of our sovereigns, we do actually require this—obliging them 
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to be communicants (in the coronation service) according to the 
order of the Church of England; and not only this, but some- 
thing more—binding them by a twofold coronation oath, which 
pledges them to a centaur-like biformity, if not of religious profes- 
sion, of religious championship! Our judges, our statesmen, &c., 
ought, I say, to be members of one national Church, even the great- 
est of themselves, such as Bacon and such as Clarendon, being 
witnesses. And whose fault is it that they are not? Certainly not 
altogether their own fault. Whose fault is it that they belong to so 
many different religious bodies, more or less out of harmony and out 
of charity with each other? The fault, in the main, of those who 
(for the most part, I admit with the best intentions) were the founders 
of those societies, and of those who since, by ministering to them in. 
the name of religion, have justified and maintained them. Let us: 
make allowance, therefore, one for the other; not aggravating our 
condition through impatience and mutual distrust, but looking back. 
for guidance to our first principles. 


Est quidam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 


We may not be able to effect much in the right direction, except by: 
slow degrees; but, at the least, in the place of a false ideal we can 
set up a true one, towards which we ought to strive. And in the 
meantime who can wonder if men brought up as Dissenters and Non- 
conformists have, as statesmen and politicians, carried out the 
training they have received; and all the more when they observe 
that one form of religion is established on the north side of the 
Tweed and another on the south: from whence they have inferred, 
not unnaturally, but alltoo hastily, that the civil power, which has re- 
cognised both as of equal obligation, can be no proper judge or cham- 
pion in such a cause ? True undoubtedly it is, that the civil magistrate, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, is not competent, as 
such, to be a judge of the details of religious doctrine ; but it is quite 
untrue that he is not competent to be a judge in matters of fact and 
in the interpretation of law; and especially, therefore, of those 
greatest and most momentous of all facts in the history of the’ world, 
upon which Christianity rests, and of those practical processes by 
which God designed to give effect to the revelation He has made to 
man in the Gospel of His Son. To borrow the words of Burke: 
‘ Religion is so far from being out of the province or the duty of a 
Christian magistrate, that it is, and ought to be, not only his care, 
but the principal thing in his care.’ This is a truth to which the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland has ever given decided—and sometimes, 
it must be confessed, even exaggerated—witness, from its earliest. 
Confession of Faith in 1560 (c. 24). 

And here we are brought face to face with the determined and 
fully organised antagonism of the ‘ Liberation mre against the 
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connection of Church and State. That society, though its head- 
quarters are now fiked in London, had its origin, I believe, in Scotland, 
as the more congetial soil for such a plant, and was first located in 
Edinburgh, under the name of the ‘ Anti-State-Church Association,’ 
It need scarcely be said that this society consists of many excellent 
men of ‘all denominations,’ who, in their charity and zeal for the 
best interests of religion, are anxious, on the one hand, to ‘ liberate’ 
the Church from State control, by undoing all those gracious deeds 
done in its behalf so many centuries ago by princes and private per- 
sons, by Parliaments and powers, temporal and spiritual ; and, on the 
other hand, to ‘ liberate’ statesmen from the performance of their 
chief duty; and so to place our country in a position in which, as [ 
believe, it must violate the command and forfeit the protection of 
Almighty God. 

To do them justice, it must be said that in advocating their cause 
they appeal to Scripture. They assume—and this assumption consti- 
tutes indeed their primary argument—that the saying of Christ re- 
corded in the 18th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, ‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world,’ is not only sufficient to justify their designs, but does, 
in fact, demand them. But in this I am persuaded they are altogether 
mistaken. That text has not the meaning which they ascribe to it. 
The words were spoken by our blessed Lord in answer to the question 
of Pilate, ‘ Art Thou the King of the Jews?’ and the sense of the 


reply, as contained in v. 36, may be thus paraphrased: ‘ Yes I ama 
king ; but my kingdom is not derived from this world, nor indeed is 
it of a worldly character, such as I suppose you to mean in asking 
the question; had it been so, my servants would have fought to res- 
cue their sovereign from the rebels who have betrayed me, and from 


thy hands ; but now my kingdom is not from hence. This last ex- 
pression plainly marks the sense in which the Greek preposition 
(é«) in the two former clauses of the verse is to be understood; that 
is, as signifying ‘ from,’ its common meaning, rather than ‘of.’ But 
more than this. We must take care not to interpret these words 
uttered by our Lord before His crucifixion so as to contradict what 
He afterwards spoke when He was risen from the dead. Then, so far 
from repudiating the notion of His being, in the highest sense, an 
earthly king, He claimed that very sovereignty when He said: 
‘ ALL POWER is given to me in heaven and on EARTH: go ye THERE- 
ForE, &c. Nor again may we interpret this single text so as to con- 
tradict all that the prophets had foretold respecting the kingdom of 
the Messiah. For instance, in Ps. lxxii. 2, ‘ All kings shall fall 
down before Him; all nations shall do Him service ;’ in Is. xlix. 23, 
as before quoted, ‘ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers,’ &c.; and lx. 
10, ‘ The sons of strangers shall build up thy walls’ (i.e. the walls of 
the Christian Church), ‘and their kings shall minister unto thee.’ 
Or if they fail in this duty, then, as is also foretold, the Son of God 
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‘shall bruise them with a rod of iron and break them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel.’'* For ‘the kingdom and nation that will not serve 
thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.’™ If 
the principles of the Liberation Society are to be carried into effect, 
I know not how we can hope to escape the fulfilment of this last pre- 
diction in our own case, any more than France escaped it when, as a 
nation, she apostatised from Christianity at the close of the last 
century. 

Looking back, then, to the reasons I have assigned for the indiffe- 
rence which prevails among us in regard to national and domestic 
unity, I cannot but feel that our present unsatisfactory condition in 
this respect has arisen partly from an inadequate conception of the 
nature and requirements of the Divine command, and partly from 
want of faith in the power of God to vindicate and sustain His own 
ordinances, His own providential arrangements for the safeguard of 
His Church. Our duty was, and is, and always will be, not té aban- 


don, still less to contravene, but to rally round these ordinances; to - 


extend and develope them; to strengthen what remains of them, to 
supply what is wanting to them; to defend them from all undue 
aggression on the part of the civil power ; to adapt them to altered 
circumstances, and to the continually advancing increase of our 
population, especially in the larger towns. And if it be said that the 
system which I plead for has been already tried, and, in practice at 
least, has been found wanting, I must be permitted to reply that the 
failure, if it be so, is not on the part of the system itself, but on our 
own part. As regards the Church of England this may be seen most 
plainly from the single fact that, notwithstanding the vast increase ofthe 
population since the time of Henry the Eighth, the number of dio- 
ceses, and consequently of bishops to superintend them, has remained 
almost stationary. And yet even then we know what John Knox ad- 
vised in his ‘ Exhortation to England’ (1559), ‘ Let your bishopricks 
be so divided ’—so little did he think that, being now reformed, they 
ought to be abolished altogether—‘that of every one as they be now (for 
the most part) be made ten.’!> What wonder can be felt if, under cir- 
cumstances such as those, the episcopate even south of the Tweed has 
almost ceased to be regarded as the centre and bond of unity? In 
regard to Scotland, the state of the country itself has been so much 
subject to change and disturbance that. it has scarcely afforded a fair 
field for the working of a system which, from the time of the Refor- 
mation almost to the commencement of the present century, has 
been constantly made either the instrument or the prey of parties 
and designs most alien from the nature and spirit of true religion. 
But, if I understand the call which is now made upon all those who 
desire to combine the character of a true patriot and a good Christian, 
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it is not so much to form an exact estimate of the past as to look 
forward to the future. It is certain that we are now threatened 
with the same dissolution of the union of Church and State which 
has already taken place in Ireland. That dissolution may become 
eligible, as the lesser of two evils, if the State in its action towards the 
Church should wilfully and persistently exceed its legitimate powers— 
a course which I do not anticipate; or it may become unavoidable, 
if Parliament, in relinquishment of its most sacred duty, or in per- 
plexity at the extent to which our separations have reached, should 
so determine. But in either case let us not attempt to disguise from 
ourselves that the step, if taken, will be one taken in the wrong direc- 
tion ; it will be a movement in opposition to the guidance of God’s 
Word. And when it has been taken, we shall have still to work on under 
the Divine displeasure, until we set ourselves to remedy the condition 
of things which compelled us to take it. Mr. Forster, in his recent 
speech at Bradford, though occupying the lowest ground upon this 
question, and though himself, as he said, brought up under Dissenting 
influences, nevertheless did not doubt the practical advantages of the 
system which God’s Word prescribes, and which His providence has 
provided ; he only doubted whether, in regard to Scotland at least, 
we had not drifted too far into unchristian divisions and discordant 
interests to render the continued maintenance of a Church establish- 
ment in this country wise and just. I wish we might show to him 
and to the world that such is not the case. A great step would be 
taken in the right direction if the charitable sentiment avowed in 
1872 by the distinguished author and divine, who is understood to 
be Moderator Designate of the Church of Scotland for the present 
year, were to find at least some response among his brethren in the 
General Assembly which is soon to meet. ‘There are few wise 
Presbyterians,’ he wrote, ‘who do not see weaknesses in their own 
system from the disuse of Episcopacy.’'® If this be so, then the 
success of this appeal would seem to depend simply upon the number 
of ‘ wise’ Presbyterians, and I trust it will be found ere long that 
their number is very large. Nor does that testimony of the Prin- 
cipal of the University of St. Andrews stand alone. The late 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen, than whom no one in that 
high position was ever more or more deservedly esteemed, after 
making the remark, with which so many must deeply sympathise, 
‘Surely the visible Church is not always to remain in its present 
divided condition,’ went on to speak of ‘ the admirable constitution’ 
of the Episcopal Church in the American United States, as ‘ com- 
bining the advantages of Presbytery and Episcopacy ’!’7—that 
Church which, be it remembered, is an offshoot of our own, and in 
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ok every essential respect identical with it. Again, the late Lord 
ed Kinloch, who had every qualification to give weight to his opinion, 
ch being a judge of the Court of Session and also an elder of the Esta- 
ne blished Church, and whom no one could suspect either of proposing 
he what he knew to be impracticable, or of looking at these matters from 
— any other than a thoroughly Scotch point of view—this competent 
e, witness, after mentioning the advantages which he considered our 
r- episcopal system to possess in comparison with his own, %.e. the 
ld Presbyterian system, very naturally inquired: ‘ Why should an union 
m of the systems, in the best characteristics of each, remain an historic 
= dream of the very chief of our Reformers ?’ !* Sentiments more or less 
8 similar to these might be quoted trom other eminent Presbyterians, 
T such as Dr. Chalmers, whose opinions upon the point have been 
n remarkably attested, and, if I mistake not, are still shared by his 
t son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, the friend and colleague of that true-hearted 
8 Christian minister and noble philanthropist, Dr. Guthrie. But if all 
z this be so, why are we Episcopalians and Presbyterians divided ? 
eg And—a still more serious question—why, in consequence, is the 
5 English Establishment not in communion with the Scotch? If 





Scotland were to return, not to the false unity to which it appears 
the Bishop of Rome is again prepared to summon us, but to the 
true unity which the Scriptures teach, then might the British 
Empire again be governed upon fixed religious principles; then 
might the countless millions of souls who make up the population 
of our colonial possessions be safely and surely guided into the 
‘way of peace;’ then might the missions which we send to the 
heathen exhibit our Sion as a city that is at unity in itself—which 
Dr. Norman Macleod on his return from India regretted is not now 
the case; then, and only then, might we be enabled effectually to 
resist the aggressions of the Church of Rome. And so, too, if 
Scottish Christians were united among themselves, then might the 
resources which now are wasted through our manifold divisions be 
economised so as to stem the advancing tide of ignorance and irre- 
ligion; then might our parochial system, which God in His mercy 
and providence has so long preserved to us, but which is now, I fear, 
tottering to its fall, be placed upon a basis that no hostility could 
shake, and extended and applied so as again to fulfil its original 
design of embracing in its maternal arms the necessities of each 
single soul. 

And let it not be supposed that in making this appeal I wish to 
see the Church of Scotland absorbed into the Church of England, or 
made in all respects similar to it. Far otherwise. The Church of 
Scotland is an independent Church, and I trust it will always continue 
so. It has won for itself great advantages, and God forbid that it 
should ever lose them! When Episcopacy was restored,frém, Exigland 

18 Sunday Evening Studies, p. 305. - 
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in 1610, and again in 1661, the independence of the Scottish Church 
was fully recognised, even under sovereigns such as James the Sixth 
and Charles the Second ; and at the union of the two countries in 1707 
it was still more signally maintained. But I wish it may be borne 
in mind that the twofold connection which, in the good providence 
of God, has been effected between Scotland and England since the 
Reformation—in the union first of the Crown, and afterwards of the 
countries and people-—has placed them in relations to each other very 
different from those which existed at that time; and that these 
altered circumstances, as they have brought with them many bless- 
ings, so they constitute a solemn call to strengthen each other’s 
hands in regard to that highest of all interests which concerns them 
both. Towards such an overture we have at present a great advantage 
in the fact—which ought to go far to disarm jealousy—that a 
Scotchman is now Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all 
England. And in the meantime let it not be forgotten that the 
great body of our Scotch educated laity, including probably two- 
thirds of the proprietors’ of the soil, are placed in a false and 
injurious position by the law which makes them appear as separatists 
from the now Established Church. Their ancestors were among the 
chief donors of the property which the Establishment enjoys, and they 
have a right to be heard upon this question. They have no wish, I 
am persuaded, to offer violence in the least degree to the real 
convictions of their humbler brethren; but they may fairly require 
that those convictions should be founded not upon prejudices 
which their own ministers, in very many instances, ‘if they 
would testify,’ would now teach them to discard, but upon justice, 
upon charity, and, above all, upon knowledge derived from a 
sound and impartial interpretation of the Word of God. So 
great an authority as the Duke of Argyll has assured us that ‘re- 
forms of the most extensive kind in the worship and discipline of the 
Established Church of Scotland could be carried into effect without 
any application to Parliament, by the inherent and recognised 
authority of her own assemblies.’ Accordingly he appears to contem- 
plate such ‘changes and modifications in regard to forms of worship as 
may be demanded by the feeling of congregations, and be justified by 
the gradual disappearance of prejudices’ which were temporary and 
accidental.’ Retaining for the laity the rights and privileges which 
they now enjoy of being joined with the clergy in Church assemblies, 
I would ask for nothing more than that the recommendations of Presby- 
terians so eminent as those to whom I just nowreferred should be allowed 
to have the same weight in regard to ‘ changes and modifications’ in 
the form of ministry, subject to the feelings of congregations and the 


1 The Duke of Argyll admits that before the passing of the late Act which abo- 
lished patronage ‘a great majority of the patrons in Scotland were Episcopalians,’ 
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disappearance of prejudices, as the recommendation of the noble 
Duke in regard to changes and modifications in forms of worship. 

I have been unwilling in this article to enter into much detail, 
lest I should appear to take upon myself more than my position 
warrants; and I have also wished that my argument should stand 
simply upon its own merits. It is for the members of the General 
Assembly rather than for us to answer questions such as that pro- 
posed by Lord Kinloch. They are now masters of the situation ; 
having received it, however, not by any authority of the spiritualty, 
but solely by the action of the civil power, which formerly deprived 
us,” and is now to be invited to deprive them of it. Under these 
circumstances it cannot be doubted that many of our body will be 
tempted, as I have said, to espouse the cause of Voluntaryism; and 
all the more because the Scottish branch of the Liberation Society 
has announced its intention of so far modifying its programme as to 
abandon, for the present at least, all aggression against the Church 
of England, and to confine its exertions solely to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland. How then is this temptation to be 
effectually met ? Only, as I believe, in the way which my argument 
has pointed out. But I may be asked: Even if we accept what the 
Duke of Argyll has said, as possibly applicable in the way that you 
suggest, will there not still be obstacles to be met which are insur- 
mountable —more especially such as must arise, on the one side, out 
of the question of Ordination; and on the other side, out of the pro- 
visions of the Act of Security, incorporated into the treaty of Union? 
I answer, those obstacles are doubtless great—like the great and 
momentous issues which depend upon the result— but they are not, 
to the eye of faith and to the arm of charity, insurmountable: no, not 
more insurmountable, in the former instance, than were the obstacles 
which, in order to heal a long-standing separation, the African Church 
removed in the case of the Donatists :*! not more insurmountable, in 
the latter instance, than the obstacles which, in order to secure great 
national benefits, owr legislature removed by the Act of 1853 (which 
released non-theological professors at our universities from the tests 
previously required under the Act of Security), and again by the 
Education Act of 1872.27 We may also remember, for our en- 

2° The Papal or Romish Episcopacy (of Vicars Apostolic in partibus infidelium) 
which is now to be superseded by a regular hierarchy of two Archbishops and four 
Suffragans, dates from the appointment of Dr. Thomas Nicholson in 1694—only five 
years after King William had disestablished—very unwillingly, according to Burton 
—our Reformed Episcopacy, because our then Bishops (in a mistaken sense of duty, 
as we must now think) decided upon casting in their lot with the English Non- 
jurors, and refused to accept the Revolution settlement. 

21 See Bingham’s Antig. Book iv. ch. vii. 7; Robertson’s Church Hist. ii. 131, 
134; Pearson’s Life of Leighton, p.\xx.; Thorndike’s Works, i. p. 501 sg.; Grub’s 
Eeeles. Hist. iii. 218. 

*2 See Taylor Innes’ Law of Creeds, p. 123. 
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couragement, how great were the difficulties which had to be over- 
come, and how they arose from mistaken prejudice mainly on the 
Scottish side, which eventually was to gain most from the result (as 
was shown by Lord Rosebery in his talented address at the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution some years ago) before the patriotic 
enterprise for the union of the two kingdoms was finally achieved at 
the beginning of the last century. May we not then be permitted to 
express a hope that, notwithstanding similar or even greater difficulties 
to be apprehended from the same cause, the present century will not 
close before it has witnessed a still more precious benefit conferred 
upon both countries in the union or reconciliation, for all practical 
purposes, of our two Church Establishments? The former measure 
adorned and blessed the reign of Queen Anne. May the latter shed 
still brighter lustre, and bring down a still higher blessing, upon the 
reign of Queen Victoria! 


CHARLES WorpswortH, Bishop of St. Andrews. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: 
A LAST WORD. 





Tue results of some years of labour, on my part, in connection with 
the subject of spontaneous generation are set forth in the two memoirs 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1876 and 1877. But by conversation and correspondence with various 
physicians and surgeons of eminence ] was made aware that the further 
exposition and elucidation of two or three leading points was desirable, 
and to this task I addressed myself in the January number of this 
Review. This has drawn forth in the February number a ‘reply,’ in 
which it is intimated that my article deals in ‘denunciation.’ Of 
that the reader will judge for himself, my desire being that demon- 
stration, rather than denunciation, should form the staple of the 
article. I am also spoken of as commenting in terms of severe 
reprobation on the writer’s temerity in differing from M. Pasteur. 
On this point I take the opportunity of remarking that had the 
‘temerity ’ referred to been the outcome of true courage, and fidelity 
to scientific conviction, I should have been the first to applaud 
the writer’s dissent from Pasteur, Huxley, and the other able men 
with whom he has come into collision ; but I could not applaud the 
turning of a momentous discussion into a mere dialectic wrangle, nor 
could I approve of the systematic abandonment of that courtesy 
of language which befits the neophyte in the presence of the master. 
Science, as a moral agent, is affected by the spirit in which it is 
pursued, and the man, who at the entrance of his career discharges 
from his mind all reverence for those whose reputations have been 
established by the successful disciplines of laborious lives, is not 
likely to win applause from me. 


To justice, however, my respondent is entitled, and I begin 
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these remarks by an act of justice towards him. He complains that 
I speak of the vital resistance of the seeds of Medicago as if he had 
not been aware of the fact, and points out, to use his own words, ‘ that 
the facts newly discovered by Professor Tyndall, which were to in- 
validate my views were, with others, nearly five years ago, referred 
to by me.’ I turn to vol. i., page 314, of his Beginnings of Life, 
and there, it must be admitted, is a reference to Pouchet’s experi- 
ment. The observation referred to astonished Pouchet himself. “At 
first he would not believe the statements of those who informed 
him that the seeds of Medicago could resist four hours’ boiling. 
‘Ce fait extraordinaire était tellement en opposition avee ce que 
professent les physiologistes les plus éminents de notre époque, que 
je n’y pouvais croire.’ Spallanzani had distinctly declared that 
vegetable seeds were destroyed by boiling water, those with the 
hardest integuments not excepted. But Pouchet made the ex- 
periment for himself, and in twenty different repetitions of it found 
that some of the seeds germinated after four hours’ boiling. ‘ Les 
semences, he says, ‘de ce medicago du Brésil résistaient 4 une 
ébullition de quatre heures de durée. Ow cela s’arréte-t-il? Je 
n’en sais rien, n’ayant pas expérimenté au dela.’ 

This observation, which excited great attention at the time, 
which afterwards formed the subject of discussions in the Academy, 
and which certainly is the most important observation of the kind 
ever made, is briefly spoken of in a foot-note on the page above 
referred to. I had read the note and forgotten it, my lapse of memory 
being confirmed by the fact that in my respondent’s later volume, 
Evolution, or the Origin of Life, where he treats very fully of ‘ the 
destructive influence of heat upon living matter,’ the observation of 
Pouchet is not, to my knowledge, once mentioned. 

My respondent refers to Mr. Moseley in the Academy, and to 
Professor Huxley at Liverpool, as enunciating views which were after- 
wards ‘abundantly refuted’ both in this country and on the Conti- 
nent. Notwithstanding such refutation, ‘Professor Tyndall,’ con- 
tinues my respondent, 


three years later—that is early in 1876—attempted to deny that such experi- 
mental results as mine could be legitimately obtained, and sought to convince the 
Royal Society and a crowded audience at the Royal Institution that I had fallen 
into error, and that no such results could be obtained by a skilled experimentalist 
like himself. In evidence of this he brought forward a ‘cloud of witnesses,’ all of 
which, if rightly interpreted, gave very different testimony from that which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall imagined. But whilst he at first strenuously denied my facts, he is 
now only able to demur to my interpretation. 


What the ‘different testimony’ here spoken of is I do not know, 
but I do know that the ‘ cloud of witnesses’ confront this writer now, as 
they did in 1876. Save by such intimations as the above, which 
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seem to point to a reserve of wisdom in the writer’s private mind, he 

has never, to my knowledge, attempted to shake their evidence. The 

birth of the ‘ witnesses’ was on this wise. At a meeting of the 
Pathological Society, specially convened for the discussion of the 
‘germ theory’ of contagious disease, my respondent thus addressed his 
medical colleagues :-— 

With the view of settling these questions, therefore, we may carefully prepare 
an infusion from some animal tissue, be it muscle, kidney, or liver; we may place 
it in a flask, whose neck is drawn out and narrowed in the blowpipe flame; we 
may boil the fluid, seal the vessel during ebullition, and await the result, as I have 
often done. After a variable time, the previously heated fluid within the hermeti- 
cally sealed flask swarms more or less plentifully with bacteria and allied or- 
ganisms, 

The speaker had already informed his audience that he was dis- 
cussing ‘a question lying at the root of the most fatal class of 
diseases to which the human race is liable.’ Special care, I thought, 
was needed in the performance of experiments which lay at the basis 
of a subject of this importance. I was not sure that the speaker 
had observed this care. I therefore took him at his word, pre- 
pared infusions of animal tissues, comprising mutton, beef, fowl, 
wild duck, partridge, plover, pheasant, snipe, rabbit, hare, haddock, 
mullet, codfish, sole, and other substances. . I placed them in flasks, 
‘with necks narrowed and drawn out in the blowpipe flame.’ I boiled 
the fluids, sealed the vessels during ebullition, and awaited the result. 
These are the ‘ witnesses’ of whose evidence my respondent possesses 
an ‘interpretation’ known, as far as I am aware, only to himself. 
The fact, as known to me and others, is that the witnesses contra- 
dicted his assertion. He had affirmed that they would swarm with 
bacteria and allied organisms. They distinctly refused to do so. 
This thing was not done in a corner. One hundred and thirty such 
flasks were submitted to the scrutiny of the Royal Society in January 
1876, while thirty of them were critically examined by the biological 
secretary of the Society, Professor Huxley. In one flask, and in one 
only, a small mycelium was discovered, and it, as Professor Huxley 

remarked at the time, afforded a ‘dramatic confirmation’ of the 
overwhelming evidence otherwise adduced. In this flask, and in it 
only, a small orifice was discovered, through which the infusion 
could be projected, and by which the germinal matter of the air had 
had access to the flask. 

My respondent next deals with Liebig’s doctrine of fermentation, 
regarding which, after some preliminary remarks, he says: ‘If then, 
as Liebig contended, organic matter in a state of decay is capable of 
acting as a. ferment, and of initiating the common fermentations and 
putrefactions, there surely can be no error in quoting him in support 
of such views.’ Certainly not. Whether organic matter in a state of 
decay possess the power ascribed to it or not, the writer was perfectly 
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justified in quoting Liebig; but his justification ceases when by a 
twist of logic he seeks to make Liebig’s views answerable for his own. 
He goes on to say: ‘ And if it has also been shown that the appear- 
ance and increase of the lowest living particles are always correlative 
of these processes, Liebig’s view, if it is true at all, must be true for 
the whole of the processes which are essentially included under 
the term fermentation.’ 

Such logic is best met by the direct and simple statement of the 
truth. Matter in decay was, in Liebig’s view, matter in a state of 
molecular disturbance. His vision was concentrated on groups of 
atoms, or molecules—not on organisms. He pictured, in perfect 
consistency with his theoretic sight, the propagation of the disturbance 
of these groups to other groups of unstable constitution. These he 
figured as shaken asunder by the motion of their agitated neighbours ; 
the visible concomitant of this molecular breaking up being what we 
call fermentation. Liebig’s idea of a ferment had nothing whatever 
to do with the doctrine of spontaneous generation. He gave that 
doctrine no countenance ; he derived from it no aid ; and the attempt 
of the heterogenist to strengthen his position by amalgamation with 
Liebig is an attempt to mix together wholly immiscible things. 
My respondent quotes not only one, but two, celebrated German 
chemists in his favour. I ventured, a few days ago, to place the 


foregoing extract from the ‘ reply’ before a third distinguished German 
chemist, who is intimately acquainted with Liebig’s views. He had 
two alternative hypotheses to account for it. The first need not be 
mentioned ; the second ascribed the reasoning of the extract to ‘ mere 
confusion of mind.’ 

My respondent continues :— 


The heterogenist, therefore, has perfectly good ground for demanding proofs of 
error from the germ-theorist, rather than more or less possible guesses based solely 
on the germ-theorists’ way of thinking, before he abandons Liebig’s fertile idea, 
supported by Gerhardt and others, that the mere organic matter of the air can 
engender fermentative changes in suitable fluids, leading though it may, amongst 
other phenomena, to a new birth of living particles. This, too, the reader will 
observe, is a very different notion concerning the origin of such new living particles 
from that which Professor Tyndall persists in attributing to me, viz, the absurd 
idea that mere dead particles from the air are themselves ‘ miraculously kindled 
into living things.’ 


It is to be hoped that the reader will be able to observe the diffe- 
rence to which his attention is here directed. For my own part I 
am grateful for the explanation, such as it is, which, in view of the 
writer’s previous utterances, was by no means unnecessary. It does 
not, it is true, quite abolish the ‘miracle,’ but it changes the form 
thereof. It is not, we now learn, the dead atmospheric particles 
themselves that are kindled into life ; it is, on the contrary, the dead 
particles of the liquid that are kindled into life by the dead particles 
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of the air. The former, we are told, is an ‘absurd idea,’ while the 
latter, I suppose, is thought a sweetly reasonable one. Thus the dis- 
cord persistently raised by me is finally resolved. The ‘reader,’ if I 
might claim his attention for a moment, will observe the frictionless 
way in which this ‘new birth of living particles’ in the liquid, begot- 
ten, be it remembered, by the dead particles of the air, glides in as a 
small corollary to Liebig’s ‘ fertile idea.’ There are people amongst 
us who, it is alleged, can produce effects, before which tie discoveries 
of Newton pale. There are men of science who would sell all 
that they have, and give the proceeds to the poor, for a glimpse 
of phenomena which are mere trifles to the ‘spiritualist.’ In like 
manner, while no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ‘new birth of living particles, it is a mere commonplace occur- 
rence to our fortunate heterogenist. 

My respondent scatters through his article words and phrases 
which he intends to have an effect, if not a meaning. He labels 
proofs as ‘assumptions,’ ocular demonstrations as ‘ possible guesses,’ 
and propositions backed by all the knowledge of nature which we 
possess as the outcome of arbitrary prejudice. He speaks of my 
‘setting the seal upon nature’s possibilities’ when I am merely set- 
ting it upon his own illicit wanderings. Indeed he plainly shows him- 
self to be unacquainted with the real basis of scientific inference. 
Let us consider a special case over which he has loudly sounded 
the argumentative timbrel. In my January article I refer to 
Pouchet, fairly, I trust, appreciating his learning and his strength, 
but quoting his own words to indicate the leaning of his mind when 
he began his researches on heterogeny. My respondent retorts that 
I show ‘an even more obvious bias in the contrary direction ;’ and, to 
make his point good, he publishes a mutilated paragraph from one of 
my letters. The full text of the paragraph I here restore :— 


Dr. Bastian says that two interpretations of my facts are equally admissible, 
He is again wrong; there is but one interpretation possible. An interpretation 
which violates all antecedent knowledge is undeserving of the name. All our 
experience of the method of nature goes to show that if a sown particle sprout into 
a plant, the particle is proved thereby to be the seed of that plant. The inference 
that a particle which when sown produces a thistle is the seed of the thistle, is not 
surer than the inference that the particles described in the Z?mes as rising in clouds 
from shaken hay embrace the seeds of bacteria; while to infer that the thistle is 
the offspring, not of a living seed, but of dead unrelated organic matter, is not more 
repugnant to right reason than the so-called second interpretation of Dr. Bastian, 
which ascribes such definite organisms as hay-bacillus to dead dust. 


This, I submit, is reasoning of a perfectly sound and wholesome 
kind. My respondent, however, italicises one obnoxious line of the 
paragraph, omits some others, and deduces from the whole that I 
have set my presumptuous seal upon the ‘ possibilities of nature,’ and 
done other foolish things. I think it will not be difficult to 
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make this matter plain to the readers of the Nineteenth Century. 
The smallest organisms which the microscope has hitherto revealed, 
are grouped together under the common name of bacteria. They 
differ from each other both in size and shape, some being globular, 
some staff-like (whence the name), some having the form of fine fila- 
ments, some mobile, and some still. In the staff-like bacteria, the 
usual mode of propagation and multiplication is bisection. The 
‘staff’ is nipped at its centre, the nip deepens, and finally the bacte- 
rium is divided into two halves, which lengthen and are bisected in 
their turn. According to a calculation of Dr. Burdon Sanderson, this 
process enables seventeen millions of individuals to proceed in twenty- 
four hours from a single ancestor. In the case, however, of certain 
large bacteria, which, because they are large, have been more tho- 
roughly examined than the others, the rods or filaments are observed 
to resolve themselves into spores. This resolution, as proved by Cohn 
and Koch, is conspicuously illustrated by the bacillus subtilis of hay, 
and the bacillus anthracis of splenic fever. Both these organisms 
propagate themselves by spores which may be rendered as plain to 
the eye of the microscopist as peas in a pod.! 

This premised, let the reader place before his mind one of the 
sealed chambers described in the January number of this Review; 
let him figure its series of test-tubes, charged with infusions which, 
exposed to optically pure air, have remained sweet and clear for six 
months ina warm room. Let the reader now suppose the door of the 
sealed chamber to be opened, and a bunch of dry hay to be shaken 
in the moteless air of the chamber. A beam sent through that air 
now shows it to be laden with dust. Forty-eight hours after this 
dust has been let loose, the infusions are found to have a fatty, cor- 
rugated scum upon their surfaces, it may be with a clear, or it may be 
with a turbid liquid underneath. When this scum is examined, it is 
found to consist of countless multitudes of the hay bacillus matted 
together. What are we toconclude? Whence have these organisms 
come? [I say there is but one interpretation possible, and this is 
the particularly obnoxious phrase that my respondent has italicised 
as marking my scientific bigotry and narrowness of view. The in- 
terpretation is that the organisms have come from the germs of 
bacillus subtilis, which have been shaken from the hay. In giving 
this interpretation, and in asserting it to be the only one, I am not, 
I submit, arbitrarily setting my seal upon the possibilities of nature, 
but loyally and dutifully following her teachings as an obedient 
son. But, my respondent might urge, you forget the other interpre- 
tation, that I made so clear to the reader at page 267 of my ‘reply’ 


? A few days ago I had an opportunity of secing matted together and dotted 
with spores, some magnificent examples of bacillus anthracis, which had been culti- 
vated by Mr. Ewart, of University College. 
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—the interpretation, namely, that the dust of the hay is dead organic 
matter in a state of motor decay. This dead dust falls into the 
infusions, and although it does nct commit the ‘ absurdity’ of be- 
coming ‘itself’ alive, it does go through the perfectly reasonable 
process of making the dead infusions alive. The value of logic lead- 
ing to this issue has been duly appraised by our highest scientific 
authorities ; its survival among the general public cannot, I think, be 
long. ; 

‘What present warrant,’ asks my respondent, ‘is there for sup- 
posing that a naked, or almost naked, speck of protoplasm can with- 
stand four, six, or eight hours’ boiling?’ To which he adds, ‘I can 
only answer none.’ Regarding naked specks of protoplasm I make 
no assertion. I know nothing about them save as the creatures of my 
respondent’s fancy put into words. But I do affirm, not as a ‘ suppo- 
sition, nor an ‘assumption,’ nor a ‘ probable guess,’ nor, to use a 
more strenuous stigma of my respondent, ‘a wild hypothesis,’ but as 
a matter of the most undoubted fact, that the spores of the hay 
bacillus, when thoroughly desiccated by age, have, in special cases, 
withstood the ordeal mentioned. And I further affirm that these 
obdurate germs, under the guidance of the knowledge that they are 
germs, can be destroyed by five minutes’ boiling, or even less. This 
needs explanation. The finished bacterium, as the reader of my 
January article knows, perishes at a temperature far below that of 
boiling water, and it is fair to assume that the nearer the germ is to 
its final sensitive condition the more readily will it succumb to heat 
Seeds soften before and during germination. This premised, the 
simple description of the following process will suffice to make its 
meaning understood. 

An infusion infected with the most powerfully resistent germs, 
but otherwise protected against the floating matters of the air, 
is gradually raised to its boiling-point. Such germs as have 
reached the soft and plastic state immediately preceding their 
development into bacteria are thus destroyed. The infusion is then 
put aside in a warm room for ten or twelve hours. If for twenty- 
four, we might have the liquid charged with well-developed bacteria. 
To anticipate this, at the end of ten or twelve hours we raise the in- 
fusion a second time to the boiling temperature, which, as before, 
destroys all germs then approaching their point of final development. 
The infusion is again put aside for ten or twelve hours, and the pro- 
cess of heating is repeated. We thus kill the germs in the order of 
their resistance, and finally kill the last of them. No infusion can 
withstand this process if it be repeated a sufficient number of times. 
Artichoke, cucumber, and turnip infusions, which had proved spe- 
cially obstinate when infected with the germs of desiccated hay, 
were completely broken down by this method of discontinuous 
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heating, three minutes being found sufficient to accomplish what 
three hundred minutes’ continuous boiling failed to accomplish. I 
applied the method, moreover, to infusions of various kinds of hay, 
including those most tenacious of life. Not one of them bore the 
ordeal. These results were clearly foreseen before they were realised, 
so that the germ theory fulfils the test of every true theory, that test 
being the power of prevision. 

When my respondent speaks of ‘ naked or almost naked specks of 
protoplasm,’ he draws, as I have intimated, upon his own imagina- 
tion, not upon the objective truth of Nature. His words seem the 
words of knowledge, but his knowledge is really nil. He concedes 
the possibility of a ‘thin covering.’ Such a covering may, however, 
exercise a powerful protective influence. A thin pellicle of india- 
rubber, for example, surrounding a pea keeps it hard in boiling water 
for a time sufficient to reduce an uncovered pea to a pulp. The 
pellicle prevents imbibition, diffusion, and the consequent disintegra- 
tion. A greasy or oily surface, or even the layer of air which clings 
to certain bodies, would act to some extent in a similar way. ‘The 
singular resistance of green vegetables to sterilisation,’ says Dr. Wil- 
liam Roberts, ‘appears to be due to some peculiarity of the surface, 
perhaps their smooth glistening epidermis which prevented complete 
wetting of their surfaces.’ I pointed out in 1876 that the process by 
which an atmospheric germ is wetted would be an interesting subject 
of investigation. A dry microscope covering-glass may be caused to 
float on water for a year. A sewing-needle may be similarly kept 
floating, though its specific gravity is nearly eight times that of 
water. Were it not for some specific relation between the matter of 
the germ and that of the liquid into whicl it falls, wetting would be 
simply impossible. Antecedent to all development there must be an 
interchange of matter between the germ and its environment; and 
this interchange must obviously depend upon the relation of the 
germ to its encompassing liquid. Anything that hinders this inter- 
change retards the destruction of the germ in boiling water. In 
1877, I add the following remark :— 


It is not difficult to see that the surface of a seed or germ may be so affected 
by desiccation and other causes as practically to prevent contact between it and the 
surrounding liquid. The body of a germ, moreover, may be so indurated by time 
and dryness as to resist powerfully the insinuation of water between its constituent 
molecules. It would be difficult to cause such a germ to imbibe the moisture 
necessary to produce the swelling and softening which precede its destruction in a 


liquid of high temperature. 
However this may be—whatever be the state of the surface, or of 
the body, of the spores of bacillus subtilis, they do as a matter of 


certainty resist, under some circumstances, exposure for hours to the 
heat of boiling water. No theoretic scepticism can successfully 
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stand in the way of this fact, established as it has been by hundreds, 
if not thousands, of rigidly conducted experiments. 










My respondent calls his article a ‘reply.’ It is the reply which 
antecedent knowledge would have led me to expect; but it is not, 
I submit, the reply which the English public, including the medical 
profession of England, had a right to expect. It is a reply upon side 
issues which do not touch the core of the question at all. Let me 
point out something which demanded a reply, but to which none 
has been given. Reference has been already made to my ‘cloud 
of witnesses,’ for the interpretation of whose testimony my respon- 
dent seemed to intimate that he possessed a private key. The true 
inference from that testimony is that it refutes my respondent. 
But were it not that I wished to follow his instructions formally 
and scrupulously, and thus deprive him of all opportunity of cavil 
or complaint, the refutation was unnecessary. ‘The evidence already 
recorded against him in the industrial arts was simply overwhelming. 
Not by hundreds, nor by thousands, but by millions, the witnesses 

‘might be counted which contradict him. For, what are most of our 
preserved meats and vegetables but the results of experiments in 
which his instructions have been carried out and his statements 
disproved ? Animal and vegetable tissues are placed in tin vessels, 
each with a small hole in its lid. The tins are boiled, steam issues 
through the hole, and after some minutes’ boiling the tin is hermeti- 
cally sealed. ‘This is to all intents and purposes the process described 
by my respondent before the Pathological Society. Every sound tin 
thus prepared is therefore a witness against him. I am aware that 
he has met what he is pleased to call Mr. Huxley’s ‘ empty generali- 
ties’ by stating that the tins of a certain establishment which he ite 
visited were boiled for an hour and a half, and after sealing were sub- il 

jected to a temperature of 258° for half an hour. But this is not the i e 
universal practice, and millions of tins have been prepared without ! 

this subsequent superheating. It is idle, moreover, to lay any stress 

upon this point; for the substances after having been superheated 

remain putrescible, though they do not putrefy, or show the slightest a 

tendency or power to generate life. 4 

To meet this crushing demonstration my respondent invented the HI 

theory referred to in my January article, according to which sound H 

tins do, in the first instance, ferment, the associated organisms com- | 

mitting suicide by the pressure of the gases developed by their own i 

vital actions. This is the very first point to which his ‘reply,’ if he ii! 

meant it to be a real one, ought to have been directed. Why did he, fil 

when dealing with a question described by himself as ‘lying at the a | 
root of the most fatal class of diseases to which the human race is 
liable,’ commit the levity of enunciating so easily tested a theory 
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without having carefully verified it experimentally ? Why, after its 
character has been exposed, does he still leave his medical brethren 
in the dark regarding his views by neglecting to confess his error, 
and to retract it? The reply that we have a right to demand of 
him ought to direct itself to such points as this. 

In my January article I also refer to sixty flasks prepared in 
the Royal Institution, and transported in warm July weather to 
the Alps. On their arrival, fifty-four of these flasks were found 
transparent and void of life. Six of them were charged with or- 
ganisms, and these particular six were found on examination to have 
had their fragile sealed ends broken off. Here is a question for 
my respondent which he does not attempt to answer. I described 
accurately the way in which the flasks were charged and sealed, 
and gave him moreover a representative drawing of one of them. 
He does not offer a word of explanation of the sterility of the fifty- 
four flasks, prepared according to his own prescription, and which 
ought, according to his prediction, to have ‘ swarmed with bacteria and 
allied organisms.’ With reference to his pressure theory, which he 


has also applied to explain Gruithuisen’s experiments, he was, more-" 


over, informed that animal and vegetable infusions had been sub- 
jected by me to mechanical pressures far more than sufficient to 
produce the bactericidal effects which his theory ascribes to pressure, 
and that bacteria nevertheless grew and multiplied to countless 
swarms under such pressures, but he has not a word of answer to the 
fact, or of acknowledgment of what it involves. He had claimed a 
power for the ‘actinic rays’ as aiding in the development of organ- 
isms. By observations conducted in the powerful sun-light of the 
Alps, and at the temperatures which my respondent declared to be 
most efficient, the alleged power was proved to be a delusion. I 
pointed out the fundamental mistake contained in his communica- 
tion to the Royal Society, where an observation made with a mineral 
solution is unwarrantably extended to an organic infusion, a demon- 
stration of the de novo generation of living organisms being founded 
on this illegitimate process; but the ‘reply’ does not contain an 
allusion, much less an answer, to my counter demonstration. He 
passes without notice my remarks about positive and negative results, 
his ‘misunderstanding’ of which, to use the words of Dr. William 
Roberts, ‘makes him blind to the overwhelming cogency of the case 
against him.’ In reply to one of his arguments, I ask: * Why, when 
your sterilised organic infusion is exposed to optically pure air, should 
this generation of life de novo utterly cease? Why should I be able 
to preserve my turnip juice side by side with your saline solution for 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year in free connection with 
the general atmosphere, on the sole condition that the portion of 
that atmosphere in contact with the juice shall be visibly free from 
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floating dust, while three days’ exposure to that dust fills it with 

bacteria?’ There is no answer. These are but a fraction, and by 
no means the weightiest fraction, of the points urged upon his atten- 
tion, but which he systematically avoids. He expands, with a 
‘wonderful effluence of words,’ on Medicago and such like things. 
He deflects the discussion from the question of spontaneous genera- 
tion to the totally different question whether the bacterial matter 
of the air exists there as germs or as finished organisms. But he 
leaves absolutely untouched the main facts and the most conclusive 
arguments of my article. 

As to any bias, or prejudice, or foregone conclusion, that may be- 
set me in this matter, I have only to remind the reader that few 
persons at the present day have more distinctly avowed belief in the 
‘potency of matter, and that few have paid more dearly for the 
avowal, than myself. The criticism of highminded scholars and 
cultivated gentlemen, as well as the vituperation of individuals who 
have not yet reached that ‘place in Nature’ where gentlemanly 
feeling comes into play, have been liberally bestowed upon me. 
In a letter recently received from my excelient friend, Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, he justly remarks that I should probably have been 
well satisfied had my inquiries in relation to the present question 
justified Pouchet instead of Pasteur. With the views, indeed, which 
I entertain upon this subject, it specially behoves me to take care 
that no theoretic leaning shall taint my judgment of experimental 
evidence. I have always kept apart the speculative and the 
proved. Before Virchow laid down his canons I had reduced 
them to practice. My sole care has been that the potency of truth 
should be vindicated ; and no denier of the potency of matter could 
labour more strenuously than I have done to demonstrate its impo- 
tence as regards spontaneous generation. While expressing, therefore,. 
unshaken ‘ belief’ in that form of ‘ materialism’ to which I have 
already given utterance, I here affirm that no shred of trustworthy 
experimental testimony exists to prove that life, in our day, has: 
ever appeared independently of antecedent life. 

The present condition of this question is such that no medical 
man, seeking clearly to realise and effectually to remove the causes 
of epidemic disease, need have his mind troubled by a doubt as to the 
derivation of those organisms to which modern physiology, with ever 
increasing emphasis, assigns such momentous functions. Clearly 
assured that they are not spontaneously generated, his efforts will be 
directed to the discovery and the destruction of the germinal matter 
from which they spring. Here, as I have stated in another place, 
the intelligent cooperation of the public with the physician is abso- 
lutely essential to success. For their sakes I have spared no pains to 
render my demonstrations so clear that no amount of verbal ‘effluence’ 
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will be able to obscure them. This accomplished, the controversy 
comes to a natural end. Neither honour to the individual nor use-~ 
fulness to the public is likely to accrue from its continuance, and 
life is too serious to be spent in hunting down in detail the Protean 


errors of Dr. Bastian. 
Joun TYNDALL. 











MR. FORSTER'S DEFENCE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Tat some of the journals which profess to be champions of the 
Establishment should receive Mr. Forster’s Bradford manifesto with 
effusive gratitude was only to be expected, but is not therefore less sig- 
nificant. To the secular champions of the State Church who regard 
it either as a department of spiritual police, or an office of religious 
heraldry which serves to impress the stamp of fashion upon a certain type 
of religion, or an Ecclesiastical Poor Law Board which is to provide the 
necessary amount of instruction and service for the people, nothing 
could have been more acceptable. A subject for curious and interesting 
inquiry in the natural history of ecclesiastical opinion is suggested by 
the attitude which the Daily Telegraph, for example, as the representa- 
tive of those so aptly characterised by the Bishop of Manchester as the 
‘loafers and loungers of society,’ assumes towards the Establishment. 
It seems strange, at first sight, that those who are so desirous to prop 
up the tottering religion of the gentlemanly Turk should be so desirous 
of perpetuating the supremacy of the Anglican Church in this country ; 
and the wonder increases when we place their defences of the Esta- 
blishment by the side of their fierce diatribes against the clergy. But, 
however it is to be explained, these champions of Islam are, for the 
most part, such sturdy supporters of our Establishment that the 
Daily Telegraph almost condoned the sin of Mr. Forster’s convincing 
argument on the Eastern Question, in the delight with which it re- 
ceived his assault on the Nonconformist position and triumphant 
vindication of a National Church. Such praise is eminently sug- 
gestive, and may well lead the best men of the Erastian party, and still 
more so those who value a State Establishment as a distinct witness 
on behalf of the truth, to inquire whether an institution which excites 
the enthusiasm of such supporters is really answering the ends which 
they desire to promote. 

With this latter class—those who believe that the Church is a divine 
institution, and has a divine message to deliver to mankind, and that 
the State only fulfils a primary duty in providing it with facilities for 
doing its work—the approval of Mr. Forster’s speech, if there has 
been approval at all, has been much more qualified. It could not 
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have been otherwise ; for decided Churchmen, whether High or Low, 
could not endorse such advocacy without sacrificing their fundamental 
principles. It would have been a humiliation indeed—a humiliation 
far greater than any involved in the loss of the prestige which their 
present position gives them—if the clergy had been content to accept 
a defender who talks of them as servants of the State, who justifies 
their continuance in this position because it is desirable that every 
Englishman, when he desires to learn something about the ‘ better 
life to come,’ should be able to consult a State official on the subject, 
but who at the same time intimates that the whole question is one 
of pure expediency, ard that, if the time should come when its clergy 
should assert themselves to be what the great majority of them already 
believe and teach that they are, the institution would then do more harm 
than good. The Anglican clergy must have sold their souls for a mess of 
pottage before they could be satisfied to adopt such a theory as that. 
No doubt there are among them some who. have this idea of the rela- 
tions between the Church and the State, and far be it from me to hint 
a doubt of their conscientiousness, greatly as I marvel at their willing- 
ness to sink the true glory of a minister of Christ for the factitious 
authority and honour of a servant of the State. But they are a 
minority of the clergy, and the great body have a far higher concep- 
tion of the office which they hold, of the source from which they 
derive their commission, and of the power to which they owe subjec- 
tion, _ Evangelicals and Ritualists differ in opinion as to the priestly 
nature, of their office, but they agree in the belief that they are 
the servants of the Most High God, called by Him to. speak to men 
the words of salvation, and to do it, not because their hearers are 
Englishmen with a national right to their service, but because they are 
men with a sovereign claim on the sympathy of all who preach Christ. 

That men with such a view of their office and its duties should 
acquiesce in the representations of Mr. Forster was simply impossible. 
Even a tacit connivance in them would be a dishonour to the Gospel 
they preach and the only Master whom they seek to serve. They 
are naturally desirous to. preserve an Establishment whose influence 
they so highly value, and which has in their eyes a sanctity of which 
Nonconformists find it difficult to conceive, and they are glad to find 
a leading member of the party whose hostility to it is most to be 
dreaded declaring in its favour. But the more earnest and devoted 
they are to their ministry, the more strongly must they feel the indig- 
nity of the suggestion that their holiest work is a service to the 
State, and of the further thought which it implies that there would 
be an abatement of their zeal and a diminution of their labours in 
the event of their separation from the State. Mr. Forster’s argument 
goes to this point, or it amounts to very little. Its sole strength is 
derived from the assumption that this ministry of Christian sym- 
pathy and wisdom, to which he rightly attaches so high a value, would 
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either cease or be materially curtailed if the State did not provide 
it. The clergy of the Establishment would be untrue to their prin- 
ciples and reputation if they could tolerate such an idea. They have 
a faith in God and a faith in the commission and power of that 
Church of which they are ministers, which, while it preserves them 
from such apprehensions, would lead them scornfully to repudiate the 
protection proffered to them on condition that they accept the humble 
réle of servants of the State. Their true voice is heard in such 
noble words as those Canon Curteis employed in the closing letter of a 
correspondence with myself, which must undoubtedly have found an 
echo in hundreds of country parsonages : ‘ Better a thousand times that 
religion ceased to have a national recognition, that national thanks- 
giving found nothing ready to hand for its expression, that national 
mourning should have no acknowledged rites, and the molten feelings 
of a whole people should have no mould prepared for them to run 
into, than that any Church of Christ in this country should be secu- 
larised and its clergy turned into mere servants of the State.’ 

Canon Curteis cannot be regarded as an extreme man. [If it were 
necessary to describe his ecclesiastical position he might be classified as 
belonging to the ‘ correct Church ’"— that is, he is a good representative 
of that powerful centre in which the strength of the Anglican Esta- 
blishment lies, and by which its character is chiefly moulded. The 
correspondence from which I quote proves him to be as earnest as 
he is unquestionably able in his defence of the Establishment. But 
he does not hesitate thus publicly, and in the course of a discussion 
as to the righteousness and wisdom of preserving it, to assert that he 
would part with all its advantages rather than retain them as a mere 
servant of the State. This declaration was endorsed by some of the 
Church journals, and if there has not been a corresponding expression of 
opinion on the part of a large number of the clergy, or if there are 
some ready to lean even on such a broken reed as that which the 
member for Bradford supplies—a reed on which assuredly if a Church 
defender lean it will pierce his hand—that is due to the stern exigen- 
cies of the situation only. Nonconformists are increasing in strength, 
and, what is worse, they are securing a sympathy in their political 
aims from men who do not hold their theological or ecclesiastical 
principles ; and if a Liberal chief will oppose them and prevent them 
from obtaining the influence of the Liberal party in their favour, it 
would be unwise to examine too closely the grounds on which he 
offers his help. That in their hearts the High Church clergy detest 
his Erastianism even more than the Radicalism of the Liberation 
Society does not admit of any reasonable doubt; but if the one can 
be utilised for the defeat of the other, expediency would teach them 
to avail themselves of the force thus placed at their disposal. 

But it is not the clergy only to whom such a mode of con- 
tending for Church Establishments must be unpalatable. The Duke 
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of Argyll, as a Liberal statesman who still looks favourably on a 
State Church, might be supposed to be in close sympathy and 
agreement with his former colleague. But they agree only in 
opposition to the wishes of the Liberation Society. When they 
develope their ideas of an Establishment, they are about as far 
apart as Canon Curteis and Mr. Forster. It is not necessary to 
discuss here which view is the least defensible. Enough to say 
that the basis which the Duke of Argyll lays down for a Church is 
in principle opposed to the arguments of Mr. Forster. The Duke 
has no sympathy with the suggestion that the appointment of 
the parish minister, having been taken out of the hands of the old 
patrons by the Act which abolished patronage in Scotland, should 
have been committed to the parishioners as a whole, and contends, 
on the contrary, in favour of the arrangement which has been esta- 
blished by the Government Bill, and by which the adherents of the 
Established Church alone are entitled to take part in the election. 
But this view directly traverses the Erastian theory, and in fact converts 
a national church into a privileged sect. Under the present system of 
patronage it is assumed that the State appoints the parish priest. 
How the theory is to be reconciled to the facts is one of those puzzling 
anomalies in which our ecclesiastical system abounds, and which afford 
such a boundless field for the speculative ingenuity of liberai deans 
or other Church defenders. Still there is the theory, and the facts 
must take care of themselves. But if it were proposed to give to all 
who attended the parish church the right to appoint the clergyman 
who should have charge of the religious work of the parish, it is 
difficult to conceive how any one could be sufficiently barefaced to 
insist on the theory any longer. The Duke of Argyll’s view of the 
proper relations between the Church and the State is very different, 
and practically comes to the establishment, by means of certain 
privileges and emoluments granted by the nation, of a Church which 
nevertheless retains certain spiritual jurisdiction and independence. 
The Duke has too high a sense of the spiritual character of the Church 
of Christ to brook the idea of its being identified with the nation, gud 
nation. The rights which men have in the Scotch Church they have 
not as Scotchmen, but us Presbyterians, and as Presbyterians adhering 
to the established form. A political Church—that is, a Church which 
shall be co-extensive with the nation, in which all citizens shall have 
rights as citizens, whose doctrine and discipline shall be under the 
control of the State, and which, to sum up all in a word, shall in fact 
be only the religious department of the Government—is as abhorrent 
to him as to the strongest Nonconformist. He is inconsistent with 
his own theory when he becomes the champion of an establishment 
which rests on the very principles which he repudiates; but he is not 
less distinct in the assertion of views which are wholly irreconcilable 
with the Erastianism of which Mr. Forster is the exponent. Accord- 
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ing to the Duke, even the National Church is to be composed only 
of those who are united by the bonds of Christian fellowship. On the 
Erastian view (which is the only one which gives religious establish- 
ments any chance of survival) it includes the whole of the people, 
who, indeed, cannot help being born Churchmen any more than 
they can help being born Englishmen. This particular point, on 
which Mr. Thomas Hughes insisted at the Croydon Congress, did 
not come within the range of Mr. Forster’s argument, but it is its 
underlying principle. The Establishment was justified as a great 
public institution, whose ministers are public officers, whose consti- 
tuency is the public of the nation, whose government is by public 
authority, whose privileges are open to the public without discrimina- 
tion. In opposition to this specious view, which captivates so many 
politicians of our day, and which finds especial favour with those 
journalists whose zeal for religion is manifest chiefly in a desire that 
the State should provide it for other people and so keep it of the 
mildest form, the Duke says :— 

There is one thing which the principle does absolutely exclude, and that is, 
that the Christian Church should have imposed upon it terms cf membership which 
are purely secular, and therefore wholly alien to its nature and its functions. The 
tie which binds men together as members of that society is a tie peculiar to itself, 
and cannot be confounded with those other ties which gather them together in a 
tap-room or even at the polling-booth. 


The progress of the controversy and the different circumstances of 
the two State Churches have thus brought out in bold relief the divi- 
sions among the defenders of the Establishment. Both parties desire 
a State Church, but they are so far from desiring the same thing 
that it may be assumed that either would rather abandon the 
idea of a National Church altogether than have one fashioned 
according to the views of the other. It may be that mere politicians, 
from a reluctance to enter upon a work beset with difficulties which 
must necessarily be very great, and which they absurdly exaggerate, 
would maintain its status quo as long as possible, but it is pretty 
manifest that ardent Churchmen would not acquiesce in a policy so 
temporising, and it may be that, in their recoil from the tyranny or 
secularism of Erastianism, they may become parties to the overthrow 
of the Establishment. In the meantime, however, there is naturally 
no little confusion. 

Canon Curteis, describing the situation from his own point of view, 
says: ‘A triangular duel of the oddest kind is going on at the present 
time in England about the question of Church and State. Each com- 
batant’s attention is fixed on the hostile party more immediately oppo- 
site to him. But in point of fact that party is harmless to hurt. He 
is delivering fire in quite another direction, and the attack to be really 
dreaded comes, in each case, from a combatant on the flank and notin 
the front.’ It is seldom easy to make metaphors run on all fours, and 
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perhaps a Nonconformist occupying an entirely different stand-point 
may have a special difficulty in comprehending this figure. At all 
events it seems to require a key, which only the Canon himself can 
supply. If a guess at its occult meaning is to be hazarded, it may be 
suggested that the Anglicans and Liberationists front each other, and 
that, while they are directing their fierce mutual assaults, the 
Erastians on their flank are effectively damaging both. The only 
objection to this interpretation is that it does not square with facts, 
The Erastians are the only opponents whom Liberationists regard as 
holding a really formidable position at all. Anglicans may propound 
their theories with a confidence as strong as that which Canon Curteis 
displays, but all the world knows that they have no adherents beyond 
the circle of the clergy and the clerical laymen who figure at diocesan 
synods and similar gatherings. When the worthy Canon tells us 
that the Church does not draw, nor wish to draw, one farthing from 
the State—for she lives entirely by her own endowments, supplemented 
and more than doubled by the voluntary gifts of her sons—and asks 
us to regard her position as a magnificent illustration of true Christian 
unselfishness, by which the nation is perpetually reminded of the grand 
truth that property is to be regarded as held in trust not for private 
enjoyment, but for the public good, he can expect to be met only 
with a smile of incredulity. He deserves the credit, at all events, of 
fidelity to his idea. It has hitherto been a puzzle to understand why 
a Church which, according to these high Anglicans, owes nothing to 
the State, should be content to accept a position of subordination. 
The Canon has propounded a perfect solution. The conduct of the 
Anglican Church is the result of a Christian disinterestedness and 
elevated patriotism, to which it would not be easy to find a parallel 
in history. Look at the facts as represented on this view. The 
Church has a large estate which is indisputably its own, but it has 
allowed the State to deal with it as a great public possession, to 
alienate it, to redistribute it, even to give large portions of it to pri- 
vate individuals, and in relation to what is still left to it it has 
consented to act only as trustee, using it for the public good and in 
subjection to public control. This theory, we are told, 


maintains that Church buildings, Church dues, and Church possessions in general, 
are thus (like the offered first fruits of a harvest) a perpetual recognition and 
standing public reminder how the opposite notion of ‘private property’ may 
easily become a hideous national idol ; that, in fact, all ‘ property ’ (though in a less 
degree as the interests involved become narrower) partakes in the nature, of a trust ; 
and that no nation is better warned against excessive mammon-worship than 
by the spectacle of a public man, a public building, and a public endowment 
planted down in every parish by an organised society older far than Parliament, 
and older than the realm of England itself, and working purely for the mental, 
moral, and spiritual advantage of all Englishmen who may choose to avail them- 
selves of its services. 
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This is certainly a striking and original conception. It reconciles 
the two opposing views as to the public and private origin of Church 
property in a manner which would be simply marvellous if it could 
be shown to rest on solid foundation or to fit in with the facts of 
history. Difficulties which must often have perplexed even stout 
defenders of the rights of the Church at once disappear, and those ill- 
conditioned and evil-designing people, the ‘ political Dissenters,’ stand 
convicted not only of a serious historical and logical blunder, but of 
what is infinitely worse, a moral obliquity which prevents them from 
recognising a really grand and disinterested act. The dilemma on 
the horns of which it has been sought to impale Church defenders 
is thus escaped in the most happy way; for there ceases to be any 
anomaly in the public character which has always attached to this 
‘ private property ’ of the Church, seeing that the Church has magna- 
nimously determined not to regard it as held in trust for the public 
and therefore to be placed under public management. Such being 
the relative position of Church and State, however, Canon Curteis 
is all too modest in his demand when he asks that the Church should 
have, ‘ within certain limits, the power of making by-laws for herself, 
those limits being entirely placed at the discretion of the State by the 
reservation to Parliament of a veto on all important measures.’ After 
this, who will dare to say that the days of Christian meekness are 
past, or that we need go beyond the confines of this happy island for 
illustrations of its perfection? So wicked, however, is human nature 
that we greatly fear that, instead of this high quality being ap- 
preciated, there will be not a few who will see in the readiness to 
hold a great private estate on these liberal conditions an evidence of 
some uncertainty as to the title. 

There is, in truth, not a proposition in Mr. Curteis’s statement 
which would pass unchallenged, unless, indeed, we except the asser- 
tion that the old endowments have been largely increased by the 
voluntary gifts of members of the Anglican Church. Anglican writers 
may persist in asserting the unbroken continuity of their Church from 
some uncertain date, said by Canon Curteis to be ‘ older far than 
Parliament, and older than the realm of England itself,’ but they 
will prophesy to deaf ears and unbelieving hearts so long as the 
records of history obstinately refuse to conform themselves to sacer- 
dotal ideas. There is not a shred of evidence to prove that there was 
in any true sense a Church of England before the Reformation. Even 
Canon Curteis himself, after making a stout fight on the point, very 
honourably admitted that the National Churches of ante-Reformation 
times were nothing more than ‘ Congregational Unions,’ which means 
in effect that they had no legislative power or corporate existence. How 
is it then that the Church of England as by law established has 
come into possession of the great estates it now holds? Or, to put the 
question with more exactness, how is it that the different corporations, 
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sole or aggregate, by whom this property is enjoyed, have come into 
possession of it, seeing that on so many points of doctrine, discipline, 
and ritual, they differ so widely from those to whom it was bequeathed, 
that in not a few cases they are unable to discharge the special functions 
(such as masses for the dead) for which it was given to make provision ? 
The answer is clear to all whose judgments are not warped by an eccle- 
siastical theory, for it is written in broad characters on the page of 
the record. The Church corporations hold one part of the old eccle- 
siastical estates by the same title which gives another and by no 
means insignificant portion of it to some of our nobility, among whom 
may be found gallant champions of the rights of the pious founder— 
that is, by the authority of Parliament. By no other power could our 
great cathedrals have been taken from those who used them for those 
stately processions and grand ceremonials connected with the sacrifice 
of the mass and handed over to a Church in whose articles masses 
are declared to be blasphemous follies and dangerous deceits. Mr. 
Curteis may hate the Erastian theory, even as Novconformists do, 
but it is that which is sustained by the facts of history, and, if there is 
to be an establishment at all, it is the only one which a free State will 
endure. The last solution of our present ecclesiastical tangle which 
is at all likely to find favour either with English statesmen or the 
English people is that which the High Churchman suggests. It may 
be that the Church would be content with very slight concessions 
to its craving for independence, but, instead of yielding even these, 
the probability is that Parliament will rather move in a contrary 
direction ; and Mr. Curteis and his friends are certainly indulging a 
vain dream if they suppose that a dread of Erastianism would induce 
Nonconformists to unite with them in opposing any such encroach- 
ments of the State. We have no desire to prevent the yoke of State 
control from becoming too galling. Ifachurch is to be an institution 
of the State, we hold that neither power of the State should be para- 
mount. Undoubtedly that means utter degradation to the Church of 
Christ ; in the estimation of true Nonconformists it means even more, 
for it is an act of disloyalty to Christ. But that is a reason why the 
Christian Church should not ally itself with the State, not why the 
State should relax its proper authority over one of its own depart- 
ments. 

Canon Curteis makes a mistake when he speaks of a ‘ triangular 
duel’ at all, for that implies that every combatant is equally opposed 
to both the others. But here, on the contrary, however much Eras- 
tians and Anglicans are at variance with each other, they are quite 
ready to unite for the ‘ Establishment’ against all comers. A very 
simple process would dissolve the alliance and break up a majority 
which is purely factitious, being composed of two minorities who 
have no real bond of union. Define what the Establishment is, and 
the present allies become irreconcilable foes, and one party or the 
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other will join the ranks of the Liberationists rather than tolerate a 
State Church framed on the model which its quondam associates 
approve. This is now no matter of conjecture, for Mr. Forster declares 
that he would not assent to the existence of a privileged priesthood, 
while Canon Curteis with mingled scorn and indignation spurns the 
idea of being a mere servant of the State, and is evidently prepared 
to shake off the dust of the Establishment from the soles of his feet 
rather than accept such a position. 

This difference of view has, it is scarcely necessary to remark, a most 
important bearing upon the vital point in Mr. Forster’s argument. 
Canon Curteis is a high type of the class of men by whom his theory 
is to be worked out. So far from being very advanced in his ecclesi- 
astical opinions, he lags in the rear of the present sacerdotal movement, 
and may fairly be regarded as representing a very large proportion of 
those who will fill the office of the parish priest. Here, then, comes 
one of the many objections to a theory which can be made to look 
very plausible in a speech, but which breaks down as soon as it is 
sought to put it into practice. To Nonconformists, indeed, it seems 
incredible that there should be any men who have an adequate sense 
of what religion means, who can see anything attractive in the ideal 
on which our Erastians are so fond of dwelling, of a country mapped out 
in districts in each of whicha religious teacher is appointed by the State, 
just as in each there is a supervisor of inland revenue, or a relieving 
officer, or an inspector of nuisances. The picture, of course, as drawn 
by them, wears a very different aspect; for he must be a poor artist 
indeed who cannot find something‘in a ministry of consolation and 
healing and light, such as that of the Christian teacher ought ever to 
be, by which to charm the imagination and move the heart. But 
these attractive elements, on which the Erastian loves to insist, are 
common to the work of all faithful ministers of the Gospel. That 
which differentiates his teacher from all the rest is simply that he is 
a nominee of the State and goes into the parish with State authority. 
The irregular and unauthorised minister of a free Church is just as 
ready to listen to the sad tale of sorrow and suffering, and give such 
comfort as the Gospel enables him to impart, as the public clergyman. 
The one essential distinction between him and the parish priest is that 
the one is, and the other is not, the servant of the State. There may 
or may not be other differences, but these do not enter into this con- 
troversy, however they may be confounded with it. The clergyman 
may be the better scholar or the more devout Christian, or may 
claim to speak with special authority as a representative of the 
Holy Catholic Church, and possessed of the mystical grace of the 
Apostolical succession; but this is a mere accident, which does 
not affect the present issue. The Erastian contention is that it 
is a .blessing to the community that there should be a religious 
teacher, whose one distinction from all others is that he is a public 
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character—that (to use the phraseology of the most able champion 
of this political Christianity) he did not invent himself and cannot 
help being what or where he is, for the State has appointed him. 

Now, whether this be a desirable ideal at which to aim or not, it 
is clear that one of the first conditions necessary to its realisation is 
that there should be found suitable men willing to undertake the 
position with all its responsibilities and obligations. That they 
have not been found yet is certain, if Canon Curteis is to be regarded 
as expressing the opinions of his class. There are hundreds of men, 
eminent alike in talent and in goodness, highly cultured and sincerely 
devout, who adorn the office of the parish clergyman, and whose 
influence is a blessing wherever it extends. But these are the very 
men who would indignantly deny that they are in any special sense 
the servants of the State. They hold that they derive authority from 
Christ, and that they represent, not the State, but the Catholic Church, 
whose commission they bear,and whose interests they are set to promote. 
Such men may probably continue their services in the Anglican Esta- 
blishment so long as their dreams of its spiritual independence are 
not rudely disturbed by some unmistakable assertion of the authority 
of the State ; but they watch every proceeding of the Legislature with 
extreme jealousy. They may at any moment be driven into revolt 
by some Public Worship Regulation Act, and they certainly will not 
be content to play the part assigned to them on the Erastian theory. 
It is perhaps too much to say with Canon Curteis that the clergy of 
such an Establishment (it would hardly be entitled to the name of 
Church) ‘ would have to be recruited, not from the university or the 
diocesan college, but (like Jeroboam’s priesthood) from the lowest of 
the people.’ In one respect the allusion is happy, for Jeroboam may 
not unfairly be regarded as the type of the Erastian; but it is too 
much to say that our universities would not supply such servants for 
the State, nor, on the other hand, would it be a thing to be regretted 
if some of them were taken from the humbler ranks of the commu- 
nity. The serious difficulty would be not in keeping up the standard 
of culture or even of position among the clergy (into whose ranks even 
now not a few literates find their way), but in maintaining anything 
like earnest religious sentiment. After the humiliations to which 
the Evangelical clergy have already submitted, it is certainly hard to 
tell what limit, if any, is to be put to the patient long-suffering of 
men of real goodness who desire to retain what is called a ‘ national 
recognition of religion.’ But it may safely be said that the more 
fully it is realised that the clergy of the National Church are the 
servants of the State, the greater will be the difficulty of inducing 
men of deep religious feeling to take orders. 

Perhaps there are Erastians in whose eyes this would be regarded 
as a recommendation of the scheme. Their motto for a clergyman 
and for the Church he represents is pas trop de zéle, and if they 
could get rid of the impracticable men who have consciences, and 
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substitute for them others of more reasonable temper, so much the 
better for the security of the Establishment. The Saturday Review 
tells us that ‘ religious conviction’ and ‘ scepticism ’ are 


the two feelings which go furthest to create an active desire to keep things as they 
are. A man who has a keen dislike to the idea of disestablishment will generally 
be found to be animated by one of two sentiments. Either he has a vague notion 
that it is the duty of the State to support the true religion, and that, though in 
England this duty is no longer performed because it is a duty, it is still performed 
asa matter of fact; or he dislikes everything that approaches to religious fervour, 
and thinks that the incidents of Establishment are decidedly unfavourable to 
religious fervour. 


The Church of England can hardly be congratulated on the cynical 
sceptics who support her as an instrument for repressing spiritual 
enthusiasm, nor, if there be any truth in their view, can the other 
class of the defenders of the Establishment have credit for any clear 
ness of vision. The former class would, of course, hail the more 
complete subjection of the Church to the State as tending to the 
fuller realisation of their hopes, for the less religion there is in the 
Establishment the more is it an institution to their own heart. 
There is one point, however, which they leave out of their calculations, 
and that is the possibility of any Church continuing to exist under 
such conditions—that is, of an institution being maintained for the 
purpose of hindering the very objects it was created to promote. 
Canon Curteis has no doubt as to the fate which would overtake a 
Church which had been deprived of the vital source of all its power 
when its clergy had come to be functionaries of the State, discharging 
a duty which it imposed instead of being servants of Christ, obeying 
the Divine necessity which He had laid upon them. ‘ The people 
would regard them as a raree-show, and would shortly dissolve so 
portentous an hypocrisy amidst inextinguishable laughter.’ 

But Mr. Forster may say that this is pushing his argument to an 
extreme which he does not desire; but though he may not like to 
see the case presented in this form, it is neither a caricature nor an 
exaggeration. He insists that the parochial clergyman is the blessing 
he is at present to the community because of his relation to the 
State. ‘At this moment,’ he says, ‘ there is no place in England, no 
country parish, however secluded, no back slum in any city, however 
squalid, in which there is not a minister of the Church—that is, a 
State servant whose business it is to care for the highest good of 
every man, woman, and child in this parish and in these streets. 
Now I am not prepared to ask the State to dismiss those servants.’ 
Everything, therefore, depends on this relation of the clergy to the 
State, which, as Mr. Forster sees, is the only thing with which the 
Liberation Society can have cither desire or claim to interfere. But 
he puts the case even more strongly when he claims a superiority for 
the clergy over Dissenting ministers, on the simple ground that they 
are ministers of the National Church. ‘ What I maintain is this— 
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that the influence of the ministers of the National Church must, by 
the fact that they are such ministers, be a wide-spread and powerful 
influence.’ Now, without any undue depreciation of the advantage 
to be derived from the prestige which the State can give to its clergy, 
and with a full recognition of the social importance which is thus 
secured for them, it is contended in reply to Mr. Forster’s representations 
that the true and abiding religious influence which numbers of the 
clergy wield is due to their own spiritual feeling and personal godliness, 
and that these are the forces which the State is unable to provide or 
retain if it treats the clergy as its servants. They are in the Church now 
because the clergy insist that they are not in subjection to the State. 
The withdrawal of them would ruin the Establishment, but the over- 
throw of the Establishment could not destroy them, nor deprive the 
country of the blessings it enjoys from the presence and work in it of 
the good men who do their noble and self-denying work as servants 
of Christ in obedience to the inspirations of a holy zeal, not to the 
requirements of State authority. 

It is certainly strange that a statesman who, in a previous speech 
on the same question, felt himself impelled to remind the Non- 
conformists, of all people in the country, that there were religious 
as well as political considerations which entered into the question of 
disestablishment, should himself discover here such a remarkable 
incapacity for dealing with those very considerations. Where he 
got his ideas of the relations between Christian ministers and 
those who seek their help, the motives by which the one are inspired 
and the feelings which the others entertain towards them, it is diffi- 
cult to understand, but it is certainly safe to say that they cannot 
rest upon any observation of facts. There is a view which the 
Spectator has often propounded in the usual oracular tone, that Non- 
conformist ministers care only for the members of their own congre- 
gations, and it is this which finds expression in Mr. Forster’s predic- 
tion as to the results of disestablishment : ‘ What would surely, though 
perhaps slowly, happen, would, I believe, be this—that the clergy of 
the Disestablished Church would more and more feel that they had 
only to do with the congregations who appoint and pay them.’ Of 
course the insinuation here, whether intended or not, is that this is 
the spirit in which the ministers of the free Churches act at present ; 
but it is a slander on all Christian ministers alike. The marvel is 
how any man, who has any true conception of religion and the forces 
by which it works, could ever have employed an argument so dis- 
honouring to Christianity itself. We are invited to believe, first, 
that a poor man troubled with spiritual anxieties or sorrows would find 
a relief in the knowledge that there was a State official to whose ser- 
vices he, as an Englishman, was entitled, and that it would be almost a 
sin to deprive him of this civic right ; and secondly, that if the Epi- 
scopal clergy were not bound hy law to deal with such cases, they 
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would take no heed of them except when the individuals happened to 
be of those who ‘appoint and pay them.’ The first conception is 
simply grotesque, the second is a gross injustice and positive insult 
to all ministers of religion. Taken together, they betray that want 
of faith in purely spiritual motives and influences which is a serious 
drawback in any one dealing with a subject in which religious con- 
siderations are, on his own showing, so much involved. 

It is impossible to treat such representations as though they had 
any substantial basis. That a State-appointed clergyman has a 
certain apparent advantage in the fact that he is supposed to have a 
right to go into any house in the parish and talk to its inmates as 
their proper spiritual guide is no doubt true, and it may even be 
granted that there are cases in which devoted men use the facilities 
thus given them to profit. But it is at least open to doubt whether 
there are not evils on the other side which more than counterbalance 
this supposed gain. The parish clergyman is tempted to become the 
parish autocrat; the authorised teacher can hardly be blamed if he 
regards Nonconformists as schismatics and rebels, and feels that in 
seeking to make proselytes from their ranks he is only discharging his 
proper duty to the State; the representative of authority is only 
acting in the spirit of his office when he offends even members of 
his own community by warning them off ‘ecclesiastical preserves, 
within which no Churchman can fire a spiritual shot without 
the license of the incumbent.’ Whether it is worth while to face 
all these risks in order to give a State official a right to regard 
all the parishioners as the members of his flock is a question which 
only a very strong Erastian would at once answer in the affirmative. 
To suppose that there is any gain beyond this is to indulge in a 
mere illusion. The people do not prize the right which Mr. Forster 
is determined to conserve, and if they appeal to a parochial clergy- 
man in preference to any Nonconformist minister, they do so because of 
their personal feeling in relation either to him or to the Church 
which he represents. It requires some hardihood to say that the 
villages of England would be neglected if there were no State Church, 
when there are numbers of them which are indebted for the reli- 
gious light they enjoy to the voluntary agency of Nonconformists, 
who have worked without any hope or thought of being paid for 
their labours, and but for whom, on the confession of liberal 
Churchmen themselves, large districts would have been left in 
practical heathenism. If the back slums of our large towns are 
cared for, it is by the self-denying efforts both of Churchmen and 
Dissenters, the liberality of both doing some little (alas! with the 
combined exertions of all the demand is but imperfectly met) to 
supply the gross defects of that parochial system in which we are 
invited to trust. The power which is really grappling with the 
moral and spirits! evils of the country is not that,of State officialism, 
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but of a living faith and a consecrated love, which Erastianism 
seems so unable tocomprebend. The thousands of clergymen, who are 
provoking Nonconformists to love and good works by their own 
example, are not impelled by the thought that they are servants of 
the State, and would be the first to resent the imputation that, their 
zeal would decline in its fervour, or their sympathy be narrowed in 
its range, or their labours be reduced either in intensity or extent, 
by the withdrawal of the sanction which the State gives them. 

Mr. Forster has undertaken to glorify the parochial system, and 
on it to base his defence of the Establishment, at a singularly unfor- 
tunate time, and the reception which his advocacy has met with even 
from his admirers cannot be very flattering to him. Even the friendly 
comments of the Saturday Review imply that the argument drawn 
from the parochial system is practically obsolete, and insist that 
his utilitarian argument is the only one of value. ‘ We are afraid,’ it 
says, ‘that the parochial system has, in point of fact, been abolished 
already to an extent of which Mr. Forster is hardly aware ; but, so 
far as it is still a reality, his argument is unanswerable. Some of 
these servants undoubtedly do their business ill, while others have 
very little to do; but there the servant is.’ This is a kind of com- 
pliment which, it is to be hoped, Mr. Forster will appreciate. Vir- 
tually it tells him that his argument would be perfect if there were 
anything in it; but, unfortunately, the widespread collapse of the 
system to which he attaches such value deprives it of its force. 
The reviewer’s own attempt to patch up the reasoning is inimitable. 
These servants of the State often do their work very badly, and many 
of them have no work to do, but they exist, and that itself is a good 
thing. What would be said if the same reasoning were applied to 
the Civil Service? Imagine a would-be reformer met by a reply 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s best style, that there were no doubt a 
good many clerks who, like the most illustrious of clerks, came down 
to the office late and compensated for it by going away early, and in 
addition did little or nothing while they were there, and that there 
were others who, though they had the best intention, had no work 
assigned them, but that after all the clerks were there, the State had 
its servants, and they were an excellent institution which ought to be 
kept up, though whether for the sake of the clerks or of the nation 
that employed them might not be very clear. That even a defence 
of this kind would satisfy the present House of Commons, if offered 
by its leader, is probable enough ; but no one would be more disposed to 
meet it with scathing criticism than Mr. Forster himself. Yet it 
understates the case, and it would be necessary to go still further if 
the parallel were to be complete. There must be a great quantity 
of work to do for which the State makes no provision, and which 
would remain undone if a number of private individuals did not 
themselves pay a number of extra clerks on condition that they have 
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the status of the Government employés. To crown the absurdity, 
it must be supposed that, by an old-world fiction, this work really 
belongs to some of the State officials, who, though they cannot do it 
themselves, still have the right to forbid any one else from doing it, 
and that they exercise this right whenever the new clerk who may be 
proposed refuses to carry out what they regard as the orthodox and 
established system of bookkeeping. 

The ‘ parochial system’ is an anachronism unsuited to the condi- 
tion of the country or the state of religious opinions and parties in 
the Church, and, beautiful as it may look on paper, there are in- 
numerable witnesses to declare that it is often a sham, still more 
frequently an oppression to individuals, and a hindrance to real 
church work, and, as a whole, an old-world institution which has out- 
lived its time. Toit, beyond any other part of the ministerial system 
of the Church, may Canon Ryle’s words be applied :— 

Its organisation is stiff and rigid like a bar of cast-iron, when it ought to be 
supple and bending like whalebone. Hence its machinery is continually cracking, 
snapping, and breaking. Churchmen talk and act as if a system which did pretty 
well for five millions of Englishmen 250 years ago, when there were very few 
Dissenters, must needs be perfectly suited to fifteen millions in 1870! Like some 
fossilised country squire who lives twenty miles from a railway and never visits 
London, the poor dear old Church of England must still travel in the old family 
coach, shoot with the old flint-locked single-barrel gun, and wear the old jack- 
boots and long pigtail.! 


No one has exposed the defects of the system with more courage ; 
and though Canon Ryle might not like to have his trenchant language 
applied to it without qualification, it would not be easy to find 
words which describe it more accurately. It is a venerable relic of a 
feudal state of society, and the only marvel is to find Liberal statesmen 
of advanced opinions clinging to it with such tenacity. When the 
nation was of one faith, when its growth was slow and the wants of 
the population easily met, and when the State was able and willing 
to meet them as they arose, it might be worked with considerable 
facility and not without great benefit. But these conditions are only 
likely to occur in a small and stagnant State and in an age when an 
Infallible Church bears down all dissent, and suppresses even internal 
differences of opinion, or in a time of utter religious apathy, when 
no opinions are held with sufficient earnestness to evoke any spiritual 
enthusiasm. Happily this is not our condition. Ours is a country 
in which the rapid changes in the distribution of the population 
require that very elasticity, the absence of which is one of the chief 
defects of the parochial system, and ours is a day in which the very 
keenness of theological and ecclesiastical controversy is itself an 
evidence of our creeds and systems. We have long since shaken off 
the yoke of bondage to human authority, and happily we have not 
reached the stage (God grant we never may!) of indifference at 
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which all opinions are held to be equally true or equally false. The 
‘unsectarian religion,’ of which so much was heard in the education 
controversy, may be tolerated in day schools, but it meets with little 
favour when it is proposed to introduce it into Churches. If Church- 
men were agreed to treat the question of the authority of priests or 
the efficacy of sacraments as open questions, if they regarded it as 
a matter of indifference whether the official who is to instruct the 
parishioners as to the better life to come directed them to Christ 
as their only Saviour, or taught them to submit themselves absolutely 
to the law of the Church, or suggested that it was not quite certain 
whether there was a life to come or not, and that what they had to 
do was to make the best of the life that is, then the ‘ parochial system’ 
might work in quietness and peace. But the quietness would be the 
stillness of death, and the peace the unbroken slumber of the grave. 

As it is, the ‘ parochial system’ is, in fact, only a pretty theory 
flourished in the face of Dissenters. It makes an excellent topic for a 
platform harangue in favour of the Establishment, but if the argu- 
ment is good for its purpose it ought to be pressed a good deal further. 
It is not true that the State does provide a religious teacher for all 
the people of the country. There may be few, if any, districts where 
there is not a clergyman accessible to all, but there are hundreds of 
cases in which he is provided by Christian willinghood, not by public 
taxation. The State has given up the attempt to work out the idea 
of an establishment, and the practical outcome is that the adherents 
of the Church of England supplement the public provision. This 
may be right, and expedient, and generous, but it is destructive of 
the argument that the nation secures for its poor and neglected 
people religious blessings which they could not enjoy if left to the 
cold charity of the Voluntary principle. As a matter of fact, it is 
on that principle that they are largely dependent now. The work 
done by the Anglican Church during the last thirty years is the 
most powerful plea that is ever urged on behalf of the Establishment. 
If it had been in the condition in which it was at the commence- 
ment of the century, or even at the close of its first quarter, it would 
have been swept away by all but universal consent. But in the in- 
terval there has been a change which has been as new life from the 
dead—a change in the magnitude and happy results of which Dis- 
senters are as ready to rejoice as Churchmen themselves. But it is 
by the zeal of Churchmen, not by the action of the State, that it has 
been accomplished. It is private liberality-which has built churches, 
endowed livings, initiated all kinds of benevolent enterprises, organised 
missions for the poor and neglected, and, in fact, done the things 
which the State had left undone. 

Mr. Forster enjoys the reputation of being a philosophic states 
man, and it would have been more in accordance with his merited 
fame if he had dealt with these facts, instead of discoursing about a 
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state of things which has no existence except in the imagination of 
Erastians, who see things as they would have them to be. If the 
sketch he drew represents what a National Church ought to be, then 
he indirectly condemns the Church of England, for assuredly it is 
what that Church is not ; and the fair conclusion to be drawn is that 
a real National Church has become impossible in this country, and 
that a sham should no longer be palmed upon the people in its place. 
So far, it must be confessed that Mr. Forster is right. The paro- 
chial system is of the essence of the Establishment, and to assail it 
is to strike at the very heart of a State Church. Mr. Forster him- 
self, in making a necessary concession to stern realities, unconsciously 
damages his own position. It is liberal, no doubt, but it is inconsis- 
tent with any valid defence of the system to say : 


I would not have it thought that in describing what I think to be the business 
of the Established clergy I imply that they ought to obtrude themselves upon the 
members of other Christian communions. I do not think that they ought to 
obtrude their services upon any one, and indeed I am willing to admit that if all the 
population, or even a large majority of the population, belonged to religious com- 
munions, this argument for the Establishment would lose much of its force. 


The concessions are only what might have been expected from a 
man of Mr. Forster’s practical sagacity, not to say liberality and 
comprehensiveness, but they are fatal to his own cause. An Esta- 
blishment may be defended on the ground of its being the duty of a 
nation to uphold the true faith; but that is abandoned when it is 
admitted that Dissent has not only a right to exist, but that the 
Established clergy ought not to obtrude their ministrations upon its 
adherents. Or if this position be surrendered, the defender may still 
entrench himself in the lines of utility and expediency, as Mr. Forster 
does when he suggests that it is fur the sake of those who belong to 
no religious communion that he desires to have this public provision 
maintained. Unfortunately, however, it is just at this very point 
that it fails, and the deficient supply is eked out from the resources 
of that Christian charity a secret distrust of which is the underlying 
principle of the whole argument. 

Mr. Forster does not deny that the temptation to interfere with 
Dissenters besets the clergy, and he contends that ‘ this illiberal un- 
christian feeling cannot be charged upon the Church as a body,’ and 
that ‘in this as in all other cases, we hear much of those who give 
way to temptation, little of those who resist it.’ The truth is, the 
clergy are gentlemen, and many of them men of high-bred courtesy 
as well as of real kindness of heart, who are disposed to be considerate 
towards Dissenters in all matters that do not trench upon their prero- 
gatives or menace the rights of their Church. There are clergymen, 
and even some who are most vehement in their defence of the Estab- 
lishment, who show a true Christian spirit in their intercourse with 
the most pronounced Nonconformists, and do not even think it 
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necessary to restrict their courtesy to those who have not been guilty 
of the sin which seems in the eyes of some Erastians to be the unpar- 
donable one of speaking against the Establishment. But this is 
very far from justifying the optimist representations of Mr. Forster. 
A large body, perhaps the majority, of the clergy do not regard it as 
either unchristian or illiberal to ‘ obtrude,’ using Mr. Forster’s own 
word, upon members of other religious communions. Nor is it clear 
why, on his own theory, they should. They have to deal with all 
parishioners as Englishmen, and, as some of them tell the Dissenters 
when they pay them what, in the case of other ministers, would be 
called proselytising visits, their Dissent does not affect those mutual re- 
lations which the law has created and which no private act of theirs can 
dissolve. It is useless to try to ignore the fact that the most extrava- 
gant pretensions which the clergy urge in this respect are sanctioned 
by the law, and are the legitimate expression of the system which 
Mr. Forster holds up as the peculiar glory of the Church of England. 
Such as it is, it must be taken with its drawbacks, and one of these 
is that it not only encourages, but, if worked out, necessitates, the 
kind of action which one of its most fervent admirers describes as 
unchristian and illiberal. The clergyman who does his best to 
suppress Dissent will doubtless make himself offensive to Dissenters, 
and probably incur a good-deal of odium from the more liberal 
members of his own church, but he is only doing his duty. He 
is placed in the parish with a trust committed to him which he is 
endeavouring conscientiously to execute, and nothing could well be 
more inconsistent than to praise the State for committing to him so 
exalted a mission, and in the next breath condemn him for en- 
deavouring to perform it without respect of persons. 

But the pressure of the grievance of late years has been more 
severely felt, or at all events more loudly complained of, by Church- 
men than Dissenters. There may be practical Nonconformists in a 
parish among the professed adherents of the Establishment. The 
rector may be a High Churchman, and all tiie Evangelical laity 
must be content to join in a service which they regard as semi- 
popish, or be forced into a Dissenting chapel; or he may be a 
sturdy Evangelical, and High Churchmen may be deprived of the 
rngte ceremonial for which their souls sigh, and possibly even com- 
pelledto endure the abominations of the Geneva gown. Mr. Forster 
himself sat upon a select committee of the House of Commons only 
ithree years ago, before which these grievances of Churchmen were 
laid, and perhaps the greatest marvel in connection with his speech 
vis, that it shows that his faith in the system has survived the dis- 
elosures then laid before him. The inquiry arose out of the Public 
Worship Facilities Blll, a Bill which would practically have tempered 
the present system by a kind of Congregationalism; and _ bishops, 
clergymen, and earnest laymen, who took interest in Church affairs, 
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attended to give evidence before it. If any weight is to be given to 
their testimony, the boasted parochial system has done much to stifle 
the free energy of the Church of England and to make it the sport of 
its enemies. The admirable system of placing a clergyman with 
absolute power in a parish has converted it, as Canon Ryle says, into 
‘the incumbent’s castle, and nobody can enter it except a Dissenter.’ 
The mutual jealousies and antagonisms in this united Church, which 
includes two or three different Churches, as hostile to each other as to 
Nonconformists outside, have made the exercise of this power simply 
intolerable. The Blue Book literally teems with evidence in disproof of 
Mr. Forster’s principal positions, which want of space alone prevents 
me from quoting. It proves that the parochial system is a cause of 
perpetual heart-burning, that in many cases it prevents the erection of 
churches and the making of proper provision for the people, that it is 
an instrument of ecclesiastical tyranny and party injustice, and that, 
instead of bringing religious influence home to all, it practically con- 
signs large districts to utter neglect. It indicates the facilities which 
the Establishment affords for the growth of that Ritualism which 
Mr. Forster deprecates, owing to the power enjoyed by the parish clergy- 
man and the readiness of parishioners to bear much rather than forsake 
their parish church. It does much to dispel the fears which we so often 
hear expressed as to the possible failure of the means of religious instruc- 
tion if the ‘ public’ supply were withdrawn, for it tells us that the 
members of the Church are ready enough to build churches if the 
law, in its anxious care for the rights of incumbents, will cease to 
interpose obstacles in their path. It proves that the parochial system 
has collapsed, and that at present it is a fruitful source of internal 
dissension, a check to real progress, and an unintentional but not 
less effective ally of Dissent. 

Mr. Forster dwells much on the right which is given to the people 
to claim the services of the parochial clergyman, but practically it 
is the prerogative of the clergyman which the parochial system helps 
to maintain. ‘It was, according to Mr. J. M. Dale, ‘more for the 
people than the clergyman, but incidentally was given to him the ex- 
clusive right to keep any one else out.’ The accident, if so it be, has 
come to be the essential part of the system, for the very obvious rea- 
son that the clergyman is always there to maintain his own right, 
whereas it is not very clear how the right of the parishioner is to 
be asserted, especially as regards private ministrations. An amusing 
and yet very characteristic illustration of the working of the system 
occurred recently in my own neighbourhood. It was proposed to 
establish a Working Men’s Institute, on a perfectly neutral basis, 
mainly for the residents on the Shaftesbury Park Estate. It hap- 
pened that a Primitive Methodist chapel was the only convenient 
place for meeting, and it was announced that the Rev. John Hall, of 
St. Philip’s, Battersea, was to attend and speak. This stirred the ire 
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of an individual now known in the neighbourhood as the ‘ boy Briggs,’ 
and he wrote at once to the Bishop to complain that Mr. Hall had 
been guilty of the two atrocious offences of speaking in a Dissenting 
chapel and of intruding on the domain of another clergyman ; and 
the Evangelical Dr. Thorold, with a sense of justice equalled only by 
his Christian charity, proceeded without inquiry to rebuke Mr. Hall 
for offences which it turned out he had never committed at all; for, 
while deeply sympathising with the object of the meeting, he had 
never promised to attend, and was prevented from being present by 
other engagements. If this happens in a suburban parish, what is not 
to be expected in rural districts? The wonder is how a Liberal states- 
man can, apart from all other objections, believe it to be desirable, in 
the interests of the nation and its freedom and progress, to have a 
great army of State officials, in the shape of religious teachers, placed 
in every part of the country, and clothed with the authority the law 
gives to the parish clergyman. The political objections alone should 
have been sufficient to deter him from approving such a system. The 
character and spirit of the parochial clergy are thus sketched by one 
of themselves, and one who is a stout defender of their privileges :— 

I often think, when these medixval worthies left the world, their mantle must 

have descended on the rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates of old England. At 
any rate, if we have not put on their clothes, we have drunk deeply into their 
spirit. For resolute unwillingness to admit the necessity of change—for steady 
dislike to anything new—for persevering adherence to old faiths, whether good or 
bad—for inability to see the need of adapting ourselves to the times—for all these 
characteristics I believe that there is no class in England to be compared with the 
parochial clergy. Reforms of any kind are not much in our line.” 
Such is the testimony of Canon Ryle. If these are the characteristics 
of the parochial clergy, it is due to the fact that they are State offi- 
cials, not that they are ministers of the Gospel or even clergy of an 
Episcopal Church. That Mr. Forster should desire to preserve so 
powerful a class of obstructives, and that there should be other 
Liberals who sympathise with him, is, to say the least, a remarkable 
political phenomenon. 

There is another point which demands much fuller treatment 
than it is possible to give it here. Mr. Forster anticipates a contin- 
gency in which he would feel himself compelled to abandon the 
defence of the Establishment. ‘If, he says, ‘the Ritualist party 
become strong enough to rule the Church—if, instead of being a 
small but vehement minority, they should become the majority—I 
should consider that circumstances had so changed.’ This is a re- 
markable statement. If Mr. Forster’s conscience were aggrieved, or 
if he believed that the prevalence of a particular system to which he 
is opposed would materially alter the character of the influence which 
the Anglican Church is exerting, he would be in favour of disesta- 
blishment. Ought not the contemplation of such a possibility to lead 


2 Tracts on Church Reform. No. VII. p. 11. 
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him to consider seriousiy how far it is right to oppose those whose 
consciences are already aggrieved? Does not his admission suggest 
that the provision of a religious system for the people is beyond the 
proper functions of a civil government? It may trouble him to- 
morrow, and then he will protest against it; but why should he 
uphold it when it troubles us to-day, or on what principle can he 
resist us and then object when the pressure comes upon himself? 
Surely the right or wrong of an institution does not depend upon 
whether or not it is worked in accordance with the views of Mr. 
W. E. Forster. There is a little too much of oracular infallibility and 
patronising condescension here. In effect it says to Nonconformists : 
‘I know the State Church offends you, but you must be content to 
submit. It may be that in time it will offend me also, and then I 
will help you to overthrow it.’ Our reply is: ‘It ought not to be 
a question of our personal feelings or predilections, but of right. 
If it is the duty of the nation to maintain a Church, by all means let 
the State Church be preserved. If not, and it is a matter of expe- 
diency, then respect the convictions of Nonconformists now just as 
you will ask for your own to be respected if the complexion of the 
Establishment should become displeasing to you. 

So much for the theory: a word as to the facts. ‘If ever it comes 
to pass that the clergy of the Established Church, or even a large 
majority of those State servants, should suppose that by reason of 
their office they are masters of men’s consciences, or have a right to 
thrust themselves between God and their fellow-men, I would do what 
I could to dismiss them from the service of their country.’ The 
comment which suggests itself is that this would be very hard and un- 
righteous usage, and yet that, on the principle Mr. Forster lays down, 
it should be adopted at once. He says: ‘I would as little sanction 
a sacerdotal State Church as I would the reunion of the State with 
Romanism.’ But the Church for which Mr. Forster is contending is, 
if words have any meaning, a sacerdotal Church. The Prayer Book 
it uses has the stamp of the State upon it, and the formula of ordina- 
tion to the priesthood which every bishop is compelled to use has the 
sanction of the State. Its well-known words may be quoted once more, 
for they appear to be strangely overlooked :—*‘ Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a priest in the Church of God, now committed 
to thee by the imposition of our hands: Whose sins thou dost forgive 
they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain they are retained.’ 
Yet again, in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, the priest is 
thus instructed : ‘ Here shall the sick person be moved to make a 
special confession of his sins if he find his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which confession the priest shall absolve 
him, if he humbly and heartily desire it, after this sort: Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to absolve all sinners 
who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great’ mercy forgive 
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thee thine offences, and by His authority, committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins.’ If the Church which retains such a 
form is not a sacerdotal Church, it is something much worse, for it 
is a Church which uses the most solemn words on the most sacred 
occasions without attaching to them any definite meaning. 

If Mr. Forster adheres to his own words, Nonconformists may 
already claim him as their ally. The Ritualists, in the assertion of 
their priestly claims, are in truth only obeying the instructions of 
that Prayer Book which Mr. Forster admits cannot now be revised. 
The complaint made of them applies really to the system; and instead 
of proposing to dismiss them because they claim to stand between God 
and the soul of man, the righteous course would be to destroy the 
sanction which the State gives to that pretension by the overthrow of 
the system. The story of the last forty years should have taught Mr. 
Forster that the continuance of the State Church means the triumph 
of Ritualism. My eye was arrested the other day by an advertisement 
of a new edition of the sermons of Dr. Arnold, by his daughter Mrs. 
W. E. Forster. The connection of the two names first sent my 
thoughts wandering back to that noble man’s early protests against 
the nascent Tractarianism of the time, and then recalled them to 
the present controversy. What a marvellous change has passed 
over the Anglican Church since that beautiful Christian life was 
closed, as it seemed to men, so mysteriously and prematurely! If 
Arnold were suddenly to return to his beloved Church, to be present 
at mass in St. Alban’s Church or some similar shrine, to look into the 
Priest in Absolution, to hear the daring defiances of a law apparently 
impotent to assert itself by the Catholics of our day, to see the help- 
lessness of the bishops, the blunders of judges, and the unconcealed 
sympathy of Convocation with Romanising innovations, would he talk 
of the triumph of Ritualism as a thing of the future? It is only 
familiarity with the facts that deadens their impression on us. We 
go on from change to change, and do not realise what these changes, 
taken together, mean. The one hope is that, so far as the laity are 
concerned, they are as yet but superficial—esthetic rather than 
doctrinal—and that the hatred of sacerdotal rule, hitherto so cha- 
racteristic of Englishmen, still lives. But who can answer for the 
next generation, trained amid these ideas and influences? Those 
who would regard their subjection to the power of a priesthood as a 
national calamity ought at least to do their utmost to prevent the 
influence of the State from being used for that end. The policy of 
waiting till the work is done is more worthy of the pashas who allowed 
the Russians to cross the Danube before organising effective resistance 
than of English statesmen of robust intelligence and manly spirit. 





J. Guinness Rogers. 
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THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. 


No one doubts that the cause of religion, whether natural or revealed, 
is just now going through a tremendous intellectual crisis, and that 
those who desire to uphold it must put their shoulders vigorously to 
the wheel. Out of the many anti-religious principles which are rife 
on every side, I take as theme of my present paper one which is not 
always at once recognised as an anti-religious principle at all. It is 
exhibited in different shapes by different writers, but its substance is 
this. ‘Noone,’ it is said, ‘can reasonably hold any tenet with firm 
and absolute conviction, unless he have instituted an explicit and 
deliberate inquiry into its truth; unless he have examined the argu- 
ments adduced vo and con, and thus assured himself that reason 
warrants his conviction.’ No doubt those who advocate this thesis 
may admit that ‘reason’ is a large word, including various and hete- 
rogeneous grounds of belief. The essence of their thesis is, that cer- 
titude, in order to be reasonable, must be preceded by explicit in- 
quiry and logical examination. 

Now when I admit, or rather affirm, that the acceptance of this 
thesis would inflict a fatal wound on religion, I must not be mis- 
understood. I am perfectly confident that in fair controversy, where 
the combatants on either side are pretty evenly matched, the advo- 
cates of religion will entirely vanquish their opponents. And I am 
confident also that the mass of believers possess super-superabundant 
reasons for accepting the great verities of their faith. But it is a 
simple matter of fact, that the enormous.majority of mankind are 
entirely incapable of marshalling arguments or instituting a scientific 
inquiry into truth. It must follow therefore from the thesis which I 
Oppose, that the enormous majority of mankind would act unreason- 
ably by embracing the fundamental truths of religion with absolute 
certitude. But without certitude in religious conviction, na religious 
life is possible. ‘ Without certitude in religious faith, says Fr. 
Newman, ‘there may be much decency of profession and observance ; 
but there can be no habit of prayer, no directness in devotion, no in- 
tereourse with the unseen, no generosity of self-sacrifice.’ ‘ Christian 
earnestness may be ruled by the world to be a perverseness or a 
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delusion ; but as long as it exists it will presuppose certitude as the 
very life which is to animate it.’! 

There are other considerations also, leading me to regard the 
thesis which I oppose as subversive of religion. But I need say no 
more on this particular head, as most of the opponents with whom I 
have to deal will be only too happy to admit that I am so far right. 
And there is especial cause just now for discussing the question I 
have raised, because Professor Clifford’s article on ‘The Ethics of 
Belief, which appeared in the Contemporary Review of January 
1877, seems to have excited considerable attention. A Catholic 
writer indeed, Mr. H. W. Lucas, has done good service, by three 
thoughtful papers on this article contributed to the Month (Sep- 
tember, October, November, 1877); but he has hardly touched the 
particular point on which I wish mainly to insist. 

I said at starting that the thesis which I oppose is exhibited by 
different authors in different shapes: by none other certainly in so 
extreme a shape, as by Professor Clifford. A writer, on whom [ shall 
presently have to comment, asks this question, implying that an 
affirmative answer to it would be manifestly unfounded. ‘Did any 
author of reputation,’ he asks, ‘ever maintain the proposition, that 
all persons ought expressly to aim at holding no proposition with 
absolute assent for which they do not possess evidence abundantly 
sufficient, whatever may be the nature of the proposition or the 
qualifications of the person concerned for undertaking the inquiry ?’ 
As far as I can possibly understand him, the Professor does maintain 
this precise proposition. In regard to the qualifications of the 
inquirer—‘ every rustic,’ he says, ‘who delivers in the village ale- 
house his slow infrequent sentences’ is included in the general obliga- 
tion. ‘No simplicity of mind, no obscurity of station, can escape the 
universal duty of questioning all that we believe? *‘* But,” says 
one, “Tam a busy man; I have no time for the long course of study, 
&e.” Then he should have no time to believe.* And as to the 
triviality of the questions which Professor Clifford would include 
under this obligation, his language is equally unmistakeable. ‘No 
belief held by one man, however seemingly trivial the belief, is ever 
actually insignificant. . . . Belief, that sacred faculty, . . . is 
desecrated when given to unproved and unquestioned statements.” 
‘If I let myself believe anything on insufficient evidence, there may 
be no great harm done by the mere belief . . . but I cannot help 
doing this great wrong towards man that I make myself credu- 
lous. . . . The credulous man is father to the liar and the cheat.” 

Let us apply this doctrine to a concrete case. Some agricultural 
labourer is sober, honest, chaste ; and carefully educates his children 


» Grammar of Assent, 4th edition, pp. 220 and 238. 
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in the same habits. But he is very fond of cricket; and is quite 
confident that the eleven of his own village are far superior to the 
eleven of another village whom they often encounter. This opinion 
is entirely unfounded ; nor has it been engendered in his mind by 







~ : any attempt at impartial inquiry, but exclusively by local prejudice 
= I and esprit de corps. According to Professor Clifford, this man is 
al ‘ desecrating belief, that sacred faculty ;’ he is ‘ laying a stealthy train 
coal in his inmost thoughts which may some day leave its stamp on his 
wea character for ever ;’7 he is making himself ‘ father to the liar and the 
ial cheat.’ Iam slow to credit a writer of undoubted ability with such 
lee a position as this; but for the life of me I cannot see what else he 
the means. 
I suppose I may take for granted that he does not include young 
by children in his theory: otherwise one might suppose him talking in 
nah this way to a boy of six years old. ‘ Your parents,’ he might say, 
hall ‘are very tender and affectionate towards you; for which reason there 
es is all the greater danger, lest you hold a higher opinion of their 
ea character than is warranted by the grounds of belief to which you 
hat have access. Observe carefully therefore all their faults, and take 
ith care to give every fault its due weight in your estimate of them.’ I 
ty suppose I may take for granted he does not mean this, though I 
wa think we have a right to complain that he has not expressly disavowed 
‘“ it. But, at all events, there is some period or other in every one’s life 
* to which the Professor wowld apply his theory: the period of full 
‘s maturity. At that period he must undoubtedly say that it is the 
‘a youth’s bounden duty—under pain of being ‘father to the liar and 
at cheat’ and the rest of it—to weigh severely in exact balance his 
a parents’ character: and to examine it indeed the more stringently 
3 and severely, in proportion as his love for them and their unvarying 
4 acts towards him of tenderness and self-sacrifice might unduly bias 
“ his judgment and prejudice him in their favour. 
le So much as to our youth’s parents. And now as to the lessons of 
4 morality which they have taught him: ‘ Thou shalt not steal; ’ * Thou 
a shalt not bear false witness ;’ and the rest. He should delay, I 
“ suppose, all recognition of these rules as authoritative, until he has 
" carefully inquired what arguments are adducible whether in favour 
' of their authority or against it; and until he has passed judgment 
, on those arguments. To avoid this very awkward conclusion, the 


Professor adopts a singular expedient. ‘Tradition,’ he says,° ‘ gives 
us the conceptions of right in general; of justice, of truth, of 





* I need hardly say that if I were fully describing a virtuous (man, there are 
other qualities on which I should lay even greater stress than on those mentioned in 
the text. I should represent him as living in the fear and love of God, and training 
his children in that fear and love. In argument, however, with Professor Clifford I 
cannot dwell on this, as he is not generally understood to hold Theistical doctrine. 

* F. 202. § Pp. 303. 
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beneficence, and the like. . . . That it is right to be beneficent,’ 
just, true, ‘is matter of immediate personal experience.*® Had an 
unlucky intwitionist made such a statement as this, when would he 
have heard the last of it? It would have been crushingly replied, 
that we can have no immediate personal experience, except of 
mental phenomena; and that moral obligation is no mental phe- 
nomenon, though belief in it may be such. The intuitionist would 
of course speedily retrieve his blunder: he would explain that he 
appeals to immediate personal experience, only as testifying to that 
phenomenon which he calls an intuition of moral obligation. But 
he would add that in his view—for reasons assigned by him—this 
phenomenon suffices to establish the objective existence of moral 
obligation. Is this what Professor Clifford would say? Or if not, 
what is his meaning ? 

Not only however, according to Professor Clifford, is the rustic 
supposed to have this ‘immediate personal experience’ of ‘right 
in general,’ but he is also reasonably entitled to ‘assume’ the ¢ uni- 
formity of nature.’!° Professor Clifford indeed ‘lays aside for 
the present’ the ‘ question’ what this uniformity precisely is, and 
how the rustic is able to assure himself of its existence. I hope he 
will satisfy a not unreasonable curiosity by treating this question at 
some early date. I hope he will explain what is the exact logical 
process, whereby every uneducated rustic can reasonably satisfy 
himself that nature proceeds universally on uniform laws. 

And now, chiefly of all, what reason does he give for his amazing 
theory? I can really find no one reason assigned from first to last. 
That which to ordinary thinkers will appear the most incredible of 
paradoxes, he enunciates as a kind of truism; as what persons may 
culpably neglect indeed in practice, but what all will admit to be 
true in doctrine, as soon as they hear it propounded. 

Professor Clifford’s article then—I must really think—is so 
manifestly exaggerated and unreasonable, that I should be doing 
injustice to the general body of my opponents by taking him as in 


* It will be fairer to the Professor,‘if I quote the whole passage. ‘ Laying aside, 
then,’ he says, ‘such tradition as is handed on without testing by successive 
generations, let us consider that which is truly built up out of the common experi- 
ence of ‘mankind, This great fabric is for the guidance of our thoughts, and through 
them of our actions, both in the moral and in the material world. In the moral world, 
for example, it gives us the conceptions of right in general, of justice, of truth, of 
beneficence, and the like, These are given as conceptions, not as statements or 
propositions ; they answer to certain definite instincts, which are certainly within us, 
however they came there. That it is right to be beneficent is a matter of immediate 
personal experience; for when a man retires within himself and there finds some- 
thing, wider and more lasting than his solitary personality, which says, “I want to 
do right,” as well as, “I want to do good to man,” he can verify by direct observa- 
tion that one instinct is founded upon and agrees fully with the other, And it is 
his duty so to verify this and all similar statements.’ 
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any sense their representative. On the other hand, it is far more 
satisfactory to deal, if possible, with some individual writer, than to 
invent for myself the details of an adverse position. Fortunately 
for my purpose such a writer exists, and one whom I have individually 
special reasons for considering. In the Dublin Review of April 1871 
I published an article called ‘ Certitude in, Religious Assent.’ This 
was criticised in the Fraser of January 1872 by a distinguisbed 
contributor, writing under the signature ‘FY Our next number was 
due in a fortnight ; and I had only time therefore to signalise what 
appeared to me the two fundamental fallacies of his argument. I 
was not without some notion that he might be disposed to continue 
the discussion. On the other hand, perhaps he rather expected that 
in the following number I should develop my reply at greater 
length. However I could not hear that either my article or his 
criticism of it had attracted any general notice; and I proceeded 
therefore in the Dublin Review with other matters which then 
urgently pressed. At all events—however it happened—the contro- 
versy between ‘ F,’ and myself has remained dormant from that day 
to this. Now that the question excites far greater attention than it 
did then, I will criticise ‘ F.’s’ criticisms—not indeed thoroughly and 
exhaustively, because my prescribed limits do not permit this—but 
more at length than I had time to do in January 1872. 

I have already quoted one passage of ‘F.’s,’ in which he entirely 
repudiates what I understand to be Professor Clifford’s position. 
‘F” does not say"! that ‘all persons ought expressly to aim at 
holding no proposition with absolute assent for which they do not 
possess evidence abundantly sufficient.’ He does not even say ‘ that 
it is expedient for all men always to believe the truth . . . as far as 
itis accessible to them by reasonable means; though he himself 
thinks so.’ What he does say is, so far as I can understand his 
language, that those who on some given subject cannot (or at all 
events do not) ‘ undertake ‘explicit and deliberate ‘inquiry ’"—who do 
not carry through in relatign to it a certain ‘ well-known and well- 
defined intellectual process ’"—can have no assured knowledge on that 
subject. They have no right to any conviction of their own on it, but 
must slavishly ‘adopt the current opinions of their age, their class, or 
their country.’'? I will not consider his rhetorical exclamation, that 


” Pp, 26. 
2 As ‘F.’ does not say all this in so many words, I am bound to cite his passage 
in full, Ihave italicised the parts to which I would draw especial attention, and 
taking it as a whole I find great difficulty in understanding it otherwise than as I 
have stated it. 

‘Ido not say that it is wise in every man at all times to try to produce an 
equation (as you put it) between his opinions and the truth. I say that if he 
wishes to do so, he must take a certain course for that purpose. The question, what 
tnquiries isit wise for A. B. to undertake, and in what cases would&. B.'do well to 
be satisfied with adopting the current opinions of his age, his class, or his country, 
without inquiry ? is one which cannot be answered unless A. Bj is, according to the 
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those who differ from him ‘promote a delusion,’ or his insinuation 
that they are perhaps ‘telling a lie.’ I shall content myself with 
maintaining as a mere matter of reason, that his position (if I rightly 
understand it) is entirely destitute of foundation. 

I contend then as for a most obvious matter of fact, that, on a large 
number of subjects, men arrive at a sure, certain, personal knowledge 
of truth, often without instituting any kind of ‘inquiry,’ and almost 
universally without going through any ‘ intellectual process’ whatever, 
which they deliberately intend or of which they are themselves even 
aware. This phenomenon is of course most conspicuously manifested 
in the uneducated class, though by no means confined to it. With 
the uneducated class then I begin. Take any ordinary mechanic 
or labourer, and consider how many truths there are, connected with 
his occupation, of which he has most certain knowledge, without any 
dependence whatever on ‘the current opinions of his age, class or 
country.’ He knows e.g. that certain materials, which he is con- 
tinually using, may be depended on for certain results. He knows 
this without any kind of inquiry direct or indirect. He originally 
accepted the fact without question from those who instructed him ; 
but he now knows it, by means of experience, with absolute certitude, 
and without any dependence whatever on the word of his teachers. 
Or I go to a competent shoemaker and recount to him the pain I 
suffer from the shoes he has sent me home. .No doubt he thereon 
puts forth a mental ‘inquiry’ how he shall remedy the evil; but he 
arrives with certitude at an answer to this inquiry, without dreaming 
of any formulated ‘ intellectual process.’ This supposed change—he 
says to himself—or that supposed change—would not remedy the 
evil: a third would do so, but at the expense of sightliness. Soon a 
good notion occurs to him; and he sees, with the certitude and 
precision of an instinct, that the plan will be thoroughly successful. 

Nor is it necessary, in order to certitude, that the thing known 
be connected with matters of daily and unintermitting experience, 
such as is furnished by the exercise of a trade or habitual avocation. 
Let me give a very trivial, but not the less a very relevant, illustration 
of this. A butcher has bought a vicious horse, which he rides once 
a week, leaving it on other days to his boy. At first he is more than 
once thrown and often in danger of that catastrophe. But if he 


expression attributed to Lord Eldon, ‘ clothed in circumstances.’ You would advise 
@ poor peasant woman with a large family of children and a husband to look after, 
to take one course and a gentlemen with full eommand of his time, a turn for intel- 
lectual pursuits, and an excellent education, to take another. 

‘Truth may be good orbad. It maybe attainable or not. It may be the common 
heritage of all men, or a remote treasure accessible only toa few. With all these 
matters, on the present occasion, I have nothing to do. I say only,if you want truth, 
and intend to try to attain it, this is the road. A well-known and well-defined 
intellectual process based upon facts—upon the result, that is, of the joint action of 
reason and sensation—is a sure guide to truth, and nothing else is.’ 
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have the proper stuff in him, before very long he will have acquired 
a secure seat. He will know with absolute certitude, what is a 
sufficient response on his part to the brute’s various eccentric move- 
ments one by one. Here no doubt there has been ‘inquiry ;’ but most 
certainly no explicit intellectual process or formulated appeal to 
Mr. Mill’s canons of induction. 

Let us pass to graver instances. Shrewd rustics, entirely destitute 
of intellectual culture, not unfrequently can discern with absolute 
certitude the character of this or that man with whom they are 
brought into contact: that he is a sincere man e.g. or a humbug. 
They may know again with certitude whether he is friendly to them 
or bears them a grudge. 

Again some pious parent in humble life—whose anxiety for his 
children’s welfare quickens his faculties—will often see beyond the 
possibility of mistake that this or that child has this or that fault of 
character, and will be usefully visited by this or that method of 
correction. What can be more unmeaning than to say that—because 
he has not gone through any formulated intellectual process—he has 
nothing more sure to guide him in this consideration, than ‘ the 
cwrent opinions of his age, his class or his country ?’ 

Then again the certitude with which multitudes of uneducated 
men accept the fundamental principles of morality, is such that 
Professor Clifford (as. we have seen) has been betrayed into saying 
that these principles are matters to each man of ‘ immediate personal 
experience.’ 

The results, obtained by entirely uneducated men in the absence 
of all explicit intellectual process, often imply that quite a complicated 
chain of reasoning has passed through their mind, ;without any 
reflection whatever on their part of there being such a process, and 
without any trace whatever of it being left on their-memory. Con- 
sider the extraordinary quickness with which some mariner prog- 
nosticates on some fine evening that there will be a storm before 
morn. He fixes his attention on a certain assemblage of phenomena ; 
accurately distinguishes them from others with which they have a 
greater or less resemblance; brings to bear on jthem the confused 
memory of innumerable similar occasions on which he has observed 
appearances more or less similar; and draws the one conclusion 
legitimately resulting from his premisses. All will admit that there 
are many instances in which he is, on fully adequate grounds, abso- 
lutely certain of his conclusion ; and that if on such occasions lands- 
men tried to argue him out of his conviction—however ingenious 
their reasoning might be, and however incapable he might be of 
meeting logic by logic—his one reasonable course would nevertheless 
be, entirely to disregard logic and remain firmly fixed in his own 
conviction. A contemporary writer adds a parallel Pe ion; drawn 
from ‘the power which a savage possesses of finding“his way’ by 
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indications, which he would in vain attempt to communicate or even 
himself explicitly to recognise, ‘ through an apparently pathless forest,’ 

But, as was said a page or two back, the phenomenon before us is 

far from being confined to the uneducated. Take the case of medicine, 
A third-rate practitioner is one who forms his conclusions syllogistic- 
ally: who derives universal propositions from his books, and deals 
no otherwise with each particular case than by classing it under one 
or other of these universal propositions. The physician of genius, 
—while availing himself to the utmost of past experiences as recorded 
in treatises,—at the same time studies each several case on its own 
merits, and forms a conclusion based on the whole symptoms before 
him. Now this physician is an educated man; and is as competent 
as any one to ‘undertake an inquiry’ and follow out explicitly 
a certain ‘ well-known and well-defined intellectual process.’ But 
would he by such means increase the probability of his arriving 
at truth? Just the contrary. There would be imminent danger 
lest he calamitously misapprehend the balance of the reasons pro and 
con from the very probable circumstance, that those facts which tell 
on one side may be far more easily put into shape, or are far more 
precisely located in his memory, than those (legitimately preponde- 
rating) facts which tell on the other. And being by hypothesis a 
sensible well-judging man, we may rely on it that he will avoid this 
danger by steering clear of the logical method. Or take some ac- 
complished scholar: he will pronounce with absolute certitude that 
some given passage is not the writing of Tacitus or Cicero, as the case 
may be. Will he be able to exhibit, even for his own inspection, the 
various subtle and impalpable premisses which warrant his conclusion ? 
Of course not. Again, every acute and intelligent person, who has 
lived an active life among men, possesses, stored within him, all sorts 
of miscellaneous convictions on the fit way of dealing with mankind, 
the result of his past experience. These are indeed among his most 
valuable possessions so far as this world is concerned; and yet it 
would be the merest child’s play if he professed to remember the 
individual experiences which have gradually built them up. It is 
rather a hopeless task certainly for him to examine systematically the 
logical value of his various premisses, when those premisses (in their 
original and adequate shape) are no longer in his mind. 

I wish I had space to quote, at the length I could wish, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s testimony on the same side. I refer to an article 
on Newman which appeared in the Fortnightly of last December. 
‘When I form an estimate,’ he says,'*‘ of a man’s character, of the 
wisdom of a policy, of the truth of a creed, my mind is in fact deter- 
mined by countless considerations, of which only a small part 
can be distinctly tabulated and drawn out into articulate logical 
order. Again, '‘ ‘a man with an exquisite intellectual taste can re- 
8 P798, M4 P, 796, 
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cognise the flavour of Shakespeare as distinctly as the epicure re- 
cognises a special vintage ;’ and as regards himself, though not as 
regards others, ‘ his inference is conclusively proved.’ !° 

Remarkably enough indeed, even ‘ F.’ himself substantially admits 
what I have been saying. ‘ Who ever doubted,’ he asks,!* ‘ that an 
insurance board would do well to act on the advice of a physician, 
though the latter might be unable to analyse the grounds on which 
he gave it?’ And it is ‘ F.’ indeed who supplied me with my illus- 
tration, about the savage and the trackless forest. But he quite 
misunderstands the drift of my argument. He urges very justly 
that the physician’s conviction is not reasonably sufficient to establish 
certitude in another man’s mind. I was speaking however of the 
physician’s own personal certitude. 

These, and one or two other statements made by ‘ F.,’ make me 
think it possible, that he does not definitely and distinctly intend the 
thesis with which I have credited him. If he does not—I am only 
too happy that so able a writer is not (so far) my opponent. But 
indeed—even if the facts on which I have hitherto insisted were ad- 
mitted by every one to be true—it would be none the less important 
expressly to recount them; because they are forgotten by every anti- 
Christian writer, who alleges, as a fact obvious on the surface, that 
uneducated Christians can have no sufficient reasonable basis for their 
faith. So ‘F.’ himself '’ speaks of it—not merely as his own private 
opinion, but as ‘ notorious ’—that, ‘ in a majority of cases, so great that 
no numerical proportion could express it, religious belief is produced 
not by evidence’ [he means not by the legitimate dictate of reason | 
‘but by some other cause.’ 

I have been contending then (1) that a large number of very im- 
portant convictions are established with certitude, by some process 
very different from that of systematically arraying evidence pro and 


4 I may be allowed, perhaps, to express in passing a sense of the greai ability 
and great fairness of intention exhibited by Mr. Stephen in this article; and also to 
make on it oné comment. Certainly I have no right in any way to come forward 
as F. Newman’s defender; though I am an enthusiast for large portions of his 
‘Grammar,’ and read them again and again with ever increasing admiration and 
instruction. But in the general interests of truth, I would refer fora moment to 
Mr, Stephen’s principal adverse comment on the work. He says (p. 793-4) that F. 
Newman’s conclusions are purely psychological ; that they are useful in discriminat- 
ing between real and sham belief, but not between belief of what is true and belief 
of what is false. I think he has not sufficiently remembered F. Newman’s repeated 
inculcations of the doctrine, that the laws of the human mind are in the last resort neces- 
sarily the supreme arbiters of truth. Those judgments are self-evident, which the 
intellect avouches as self-evident ; those methods of inference are legitimate, which 
the intellect avouches as such. An appeal from the avouchment of our intellectual 
faculties is not only unreasonable but rather impossible ; for we cannot appeal from 
our faculties except by using those very faculties themselves, ‘We are as little 
able,’ says F, Newman (p. 61), ‘to accept or reject our mental constitution as our 
being. We have not the option: we can but misuse or mar its functions,’ 
* Pp. $1. mF. 2%. 
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con ; and (2) that recourse to this latter method will often be far 
more unfavourable than favourable to the cause of truth. I have 
been freely using the word ‘certitude’ throughout; and have no 
misgiving but that my sense of the word will have been sufficiently 
understood. Now, however, it will be better, for more than one 
reason, briefly to treat this verbal question. ‘F.’ distinguishes * 
between two kinds of belief. I think there is another distinction of 
much greater moment: but I will first consider that of ‘ F.,’ which has 
undoubtedly its own importance. He distinguishes between ‘ quali- 
fied belief, that is, belief accompanied by present doubt,—and what 
may be called ‘ undoubting belief, that is, belief wnaccompanied by 
present doubt. Thus, he says,'® we have often an undoubting belief 
that a man is dead, when we see his death reported in the newspaper; 
and yet when that report is next day contradicted, we retract our 
belief of yesterday with the greatest ease. And here I make the 
obvious remark, that the mere undoubtingness of a belief does not 
at all imply any special firmness, but arises from pure accident. 
Yesterday I undoubtingly believed that A. B. was dead. The true 
analysis of this judgment was merely ‘ there is a certain presumption 
that A. B. is dead:’ but as no particular motive for doubt occurred to 
me, I did not reflect on the true character of the belief which I en- 
tertained. The extreme facility, with which I abandon it to-day, 
shows how utterly weak was its hold on my mind yesterday. These 
‘merely undoubting’ beliefs I will call ‘simple’ beliefs: and (as is 
evident) they vary indefinitely from each other in the firmness with 
which they adhere to the object believed. 

But I maintain as very evident, that there are certain reasonable 
convictions, which are not only unaccompanied by doubt, but so 
firm as to be incompatible with the co-existence of doubt: and it is 
these convictions (as I understand the matter) which are commonly 
called ‘ certitudes.’ For instance (to take the hackneyed illustration) 
my conviction that the cities of Paris and Vienna have existed, is so 
firm, that I cannot possibly bring myself to doubt the fact. Or take 
the physician who is certain on sufficient grounds that in this par- 
ticular case such a treatment is appropriate. He can imaginably be 
argued out of that certitude, by some one who may be as much his 
superior in logical expertness as his inferior in medical insight. But 
so long as his conviction remained in its primitive firmness, the 
entrance of doubt was impossible. The entrance of doubt, in other 
words, shows, either that that special firmness of conviction never 
existed, which is called certitude—or else that it has now ceased to 
exist and is replaced by some weaker kind of belief. 

We have arrived then at a threefold division of beliefs: ‘ quali- 
fied belief ;’ ‘ simple belief; ’ ‘ certitude.’ Here, however, another con- 
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sideration must be glanced at. It is a matter of everyday occurrence, 
that a man may be extremely confident and yet unreasonably so. 
He may huld some opinion with a firmness incompatible with the 

co-existence of doubt, and yet this opinion may be entirely mistaken. 

What shall we call his state of belief? Let us call it ‘spurious cer- 

titude.’ My present theme does not absolutely require any treatment 

of this very common phenomenon; though I wish space would 

permit me to enter on it at length. I will.merely, in passing, express 

the humble opinion, that much oftener than not a careful psychical 

analysis would show a phenomenal difference in kind between these 

spurious certitudes and certitudes properly so called. There will be 

a word more on this subject towards the end of my article. 

So much as to certitude. Now let me make, in passing, a brief 
remark on a very large subject. Against those who hold that inquiry 
is a necessary condition for genuine certitude, I maintain that in very 
many cases the most healthy and normal way of arriving at certitude, 
is to pass towards it through simple belief, without the entrance of 
any doubt whatever. So the mechanic, in learning his trade, begins 
with simple belief in his instructor; and in regard to many of the 
lessons which he has received, he arrives by experience at absolute 
certitude of their truth, without having instituted any inquiry, con- 
scious or unconscious. So we learn from our parents the great prin- 
ciples of morality ; we accept them with simple belief, put them into 
practice, and by doing so arrive at secure knowledge of their truth, 
without once reflecting on the process we go through. This is a 
subject of great extent and extreme moment; and no kind of justice 
could be done it, unless an entire article could be devoted to its ex- 
clusive treatment. But what I wish here to point out, may be very 
concisely stated. As regards these simple beliefs—through which 
often lies the best path to certitude-—it does not at all follow, because 
they are undoubting, that their firmness or intensity at any given 
moment is at all greater than is warranted by the grounds of belief 
which at that moment may be possessed. 

The next question which has to be considered, may be thus ex- 
hibited. Reverting to those processes, which implicitly pass through 
the mind, and which lead men (uneducated or educated) along the 
path of true inference—what is the true analysis of those processes ? 
I gave part of my answer to this question in April 1871, by saying 
that I accepted F. Newman’s teaching on the existence in man’s 
mind of what he calls the ‘illative sense’ or ‘ ratiocinative faculty.’ 
On this ‘F, remarks that the ‘function’ of this ‘new faculty’ 
‘ appears to be to draw positive conclusions from insufficient premisses.’ 
This remark and the general course of argument in which it is 
embedded imply a theory, that the mind has only a power (if I may 
so express myself) to criticise grounds of belief independently exist- 
* P. 36. 
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ing, and not itself to supply grounds of reasonable belief. This 
general theory I must regard as beyond all doubt a fundamentally 
mistaken one. And as the question is of great importance, I will 
briefly treat it. 

Firstly, then, let us consider that absolutely necessary faculty 
which we call ‘memory.’ What is my ground for knowing my ex- 
periences of ten minutes ago? . What is the work performed by my 
intellect, when it assures me that those experiences really befell me? 

Is its work the arranging and marshalling grounds of belief 
external to the intellect itself? On the contrary, there ae no such 
grounds of belief, great or small. My one exclusive, and my entirely 
sufficient, means of knowing with certitude the past fact of those 
experiences, is the present avouchment of my intellect itself. Then 
secondly consider the power—which man’s mind (as I hold) most in- 
dubitably possesses—of cognising as self-evident various ‘@ priori 
synthetical judgments,’ as Kant calls them. I have set forth from 
time to time in the Dublin Review what seem to me conclusive 
proofs that the mind possesses this power; and I summed up the 
whole in an article contributed to the Contemporary Review of 
March 1875, on necessary truth. What happens again and again is 
this. The mind contemplates some given proposition, the idea of 
whose predicate is by no means contained in the idea of its subject : 
and the mind, by merely contemplating this proposition with careful 
attention, cognises as self-evident that the proposition is true. In 
discerning the truth of an analytical proposition, the mind no doubt 
performs a merely critical office. An analytical proposition, as soon as 
its terms are understood, at once assumes the form ‘ A. is A. ;’ or § A. 
is included in A.+B.’: and certainly the intellect needs no origin- 
ative power, in order to cognise the self-evidence of such propositions. 
But in avouching the self-evident truth of a synthetical proposition, 
the mind proceeds on no ground of belief whatever, beyond its own 
‘intrinsic illumination. Whereas, then, the intellect possesses (1) a 
‘remembering’ faculty, and (2) what we may call an ‘ axiomatising” 
faculty,—so nothing can be more intelligible than to say that it 
possesses (3) an ‘illative’ faculty. Certain premisses—not as 
verbally exhibited on paper, but as personally apprehended in their 
concrete fulness by the individual,—tend with a converging and 
cumulative probability to some given conclusion. I certainly hold 
that each man possesses a faculty (whatever its appropriate name) 
whereby, at a given period of the cumulation, he pronounces, with an 
assurance which is entirely reasonable, that the conclusion is now 
ascertained with absolute certitude. I am not here arguing for this 
doctrine. I follow with entire concurrence F. Newman’s most 
masterly exposition of those psychical facts, which (to my mind) 
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establish it beyond question. Here, however, I am only saying that 
‘FY has no right to asswme its erroneousness.”! 

‘F, is evidently one of those philosophers who deny the cognis- 
ableness of necessary truth as such; and though I differ from him 
toto ceelo on this, I will not here discuss the subject. But even as 
to truths which confessedly are contingent, I think he exhibits an 
entirely indefensible narrowness of view. He holds that there is no 
valid method of inference, except the inductive process, as described 
b, Mr. Mill. But Mr. Mill’s canons are simply worthless, nay un- 
meaning, unless we begin by postulating the doctrine of the 
uniformity of nature: and this doctrine may be called the oppro- 
brium of modern phenomenistic philosophy, so confidently is it affirmed 
and so inadequately established.” Now whenever ‘F.’ or any other 
phenomenist may exhibit the reasoning which leads him to accept 
this doctrine as sufficiently proved, we shall see what we shall see. I 
am curious to discover how he will even attempt to accomplish his 
task, without largely appealing to the certitude which results from 
cumulative probability. Mr. Leslie Stephen, for one, speaks some- 
what airily on the uniformity of nature in his December article. 
‘The logician,’ he says, * must accept the belief as an ultimate fact, 
while he leaves the problem of its origin to the psychologist.’ But 
there is a question indefinitely more important than either the fact 
or the origin of this belief; viz. its truth. And on this Mr. Stephen 
is profoundly silent. 

At all events, as regards the article I am immediately criticising, 
‘F, is surely guilty of arguing in a mere circle. He thinks that all 
those, and only those, inferences can be admitted as certain, which are- 
proved by Mill’s canons of induction. Moreover, he holds that the 
uniformity of nature is itself a certain inference. A short dialogue 
then of the following kind may be imagined between him and an 
interrogator. Why do you hold the uniformity of nature as certain ? 
‘Because it is proved by Mill’s canons of induction.’ But why are 


21 As many readers of the Vineteenth Century know very little about Catholic 
domestic controversies, it is only fair to say that it is doubtful whether all Catholic 
philosophers would accept what I have said about synthetical axioms. F. Kleutgen 
indeed—than whom in modern times we have no greater philosophical name—says 
that the difference on this head between Kant and certain Catholic philosophers is 
a purely verbal one: viz. that they include, under the term ‘analytical,’ those 
judgments which Kant calls ‘synthetical.’ But it may be doubted whether all 
modern Catholic philosophers would here agree with Kleutgen. I discussed this 
domestic question in the Dublin Review of July 1869, pp. 159-166. 

Much more is it doubtful how many Catholic philosophers would accept what has 
been above said on the ‘ illative sense.’ 

2 P. 36. 

23 Of ‘modern phenomenistic philosophy,’ I am far from denying that the doctrine 
has been satisfactorily proved by introducing metempirical considerations. This 
word ‘metempirical’ is due to Mr. Lewes, and I agree with Mr. Lucas that it is a 
most useful addition to philosophical terminology. 
™ Pp, 794, 
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these canons valid principles of reasoning? ‘ Because of the uni- 
formity of nature.’ But why do you believe in the uniformity of nature ? 
‘ Because of Mill’s canons of induction.’ And so on ad infinitum. 

In the course of criticising others, I have now almost sufficiently 
explained what I would myself affirmatively maintain. I will add, 
however, two explanations. 

(1) Even as regards those many truths on which certitude may be 
obtained without inquiry or explicit argument, I do not at all deny 
the great and manifold advantages which may result, if highly trained 
thinkers exhibit as fully as they can the premisses which (in their 
view) warrant this or that conclusion. It is obvious indeed that the 
incaleulably predominant majority of mankind are utterly incapable 
of such a task. Even where this disqualification does not exist, there 
are cases in which—unless very great care be taken—the formulated 
application of logic (whether syllogistic or inductive) is far more 
likely to issue in false than in true conclusions. I refer to all those 
cases where those premisses, which deserve to carry with them the 
greatest weight, are (for whatever reason) under imminent danger of 
being inadequately set forth by logical analysis. In such cases—i 
may refer to my illustration drawn a few pages back from the physi- 
cian—there is grave risk, lest the man of genius and keen perception 
be browbeaten (as it were) by the man of shallower but more logical 
mind, and bullied into abandoning a certitude which was entirely 
reasonable. But if this most serious peril be duly guarded against, 
great advantages (which I have here no space to enumerate) result 
from the logical analysis (even in that limited degree which alone is 
possible) of the implicit ratiocinative process. 

(2) That special method of reasoning which proceeds by way of 
cumulative probabilities, I will call the ‘ cumulative method.’ Now I 
by no means contend that the mode of inference whereby we arrive at 
concrete truths is always of this kind. I implied eg. a few pages 
back, that the weather-wise mariner seems to arrive at his conclusion 
through implicitly guiding himself by the regular canons of induction. 
And when an uneducated rustic believes (to his great grief) that his 
mother will one day die—this belief rests, I suppose, on a syllogistic 
process. ‘ All human beings die: she is a human being, ergo, &c.’ 

To sum up. What I maintain, in opposition to the thesis which 
I assail, is in substance this. There is a very large number of verities 
undoubtedly—theological, philosophical, historical, physical—which 
are obtained by logical process; by means of inquiry, methodical 
accumulation of facts, argument based on those facts, &c. &e., and 
which can be obtained in no other way. In regard to these I have 
been raising no question whatever. But putting aside these altogether 
—every adult (I contend), educated or uneducated, is constantly 
acquiring fresh certitudes by the healthy normal and spontaneous 
exercise of his intellectual faculties: the conclusions of to-day 
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becoming premisses of to-morrow, and so on day after day, without 
any reflection whatever of his on what is taking place. This process 
goes on again and again, where there has been no previous doubt ; and 
in an incalculable majority of instances it is accompanied by no kind 
of scientific logic. Such is the healthy movement of the human 
intellect, proceeding on its own intrinsic laws. I do not of course 
deny that (as F. Newman points out) the normal working of these 
laws is with the mass of men more or less overlaid and hidden from 
sight by the superincumbency of prejudices, whims, fancies, caused 
(it may be) by cupidity, wilfulness, pride, or mere indolence;* but 
by patient observation it is generally possible, even for an external 
observer, with constantly increasing clearness and unmistakeableness, 
to distinguish these superficial excrescences from the solid and equable 
intellectual movement which takes place beneath. 

And now in conclusion I would apply what has been said to a 
theological question of the most vital importance, which Professor 
Clifford also treats in his own characteristic way. Every Christian 
teacher, whether Catholic or Protestant, impresses as a sacred duty 
on the mass of believers, that they shall not read infidel books or 
otherwise allow themselves to doubt the truth of Christianity. We 
Catholics in particular not only are forbidden by the Church to read 
anti-Catholic treatises—unless we are exceptionally fitted to do so 
without peril to our faith—but we account it a mortal sin in any one 
who has really embraced the Faith to permit himself one deliberate 
doubt of itstruth. On this unbelievers make a very obvious comment. 
Such precepts, they say, show that Catholics are bidden to renounce 
the use of their reason, and to decide the most momentous of possible 
questions by the dictates of blind prejudice. How do we defend 
ourselves against this plausible indictment ? We reply that Catholic 
faith is a special gift from God, and that rebellion against that gift 
isa grievous sin. In developing this reply, indeed, so as directly to 
meet the objection I have mentioned, there is naturally more or less 
mutual discrepancy among theologians. In the article of April 1871, 
which I have more than once mentioned, I set forth what seems to 
me the true explanation of this matter; following substantially F. 
Kleutgen’s guidance, and in accordance with the philosophical doctrine 
which I have set forth in the present paper. I wish my readers 
would refer to pp. 262-272 of that article. Here I can but most 
briefly set forth what is there urged at greater length. 

I consider, then, that (1) those who have been trained in the 
Catholic religion (brevity compels me to speak only of them), however 
otherwise uneducated they may be, have cognisance of various pre- 
misses which (according to the cumulative method of reasoning) are 
super-superabundantly sufficient to establish the truth of that religion ; 


°3 Grammar of Assent, p. 255. 
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sufficient to prove that the Catholic Church possesses that authority 
which she claims. Several of these premisses no doubt are more or 
less subtle and impalpable, but for that very reason the more cogent 
and legitimately influential. Then I consider (2) that God, in 
imparting and upholding the gift of faith, specially illuminates the 
Catholic’s mind, so that he shall give those premisses their due 
weight, and thus reasonably possess certitude.** Since then on one 
hand God commands firm faith in the dogmata taught by the 
Church, strictly forbidding all admission of doubt—and since on the 
other hand He gives Catholics abundantly sufficient proofs of their 
religion—it is an inexcusable and grievous sin to disobey His 
command.” 

Perhaps it will be inconsiderately replied that I have been begging 
the whole question. I have assumed—it may be said—that God exists, 
that He has revealed the Catholic religion, and that He infuses the 
gift of faith: but these or some of them are the very doctrines which 
my opponents deny. On the contrary, I have assumed nothing what- 
ever. Here are two propositions. (1) ‘ Catholics are strictly forbidden 
to doubt for a moment the truth of their religion.’ (2) ‘ The Catholic’s 
faith is entirely reasonable.’ Objectors urge that these two propo- 
sitions are mutually incompatible ; and it is to this objection, not to 
some other, that I have been replying. Now it is demonstratively 
shown that two given propositions are not mutually incompatible, if 
any possible proposition can ever be imagined which shall harmonise 
the two., I have done in fact more than was needed by my argu- 
ment., For the harmonising suggestion made by me—viz. that faith 
is a divine gift—is no gratuitous and arbitrary supposition, but the 
very doctrine held by all Catholics. 

I have been speaking of the Divine prohibition imposed on Ca- 
tholics, against their admitting a deliberate doubt on the truth of 
their religion. But one word should be added concerning the pro- 


*6 An objection is not unfrequently urged, which is but indirectly concerned 
with the general theme of my paper, and which I will therefore briefly treat in a 
note. Since Catholics account an act of faith to be free and meritorious, they cannot 
—so the objector urges—hold that the doctrine believed is so exhibited as to be 
cognisable with absolute certitude. Cardinal Franzelin admirably replies (see 
De habitudine rationis humane ad divinam fidem, cap. 1, sec. 2) that a truth may well 
be exhibited to the mind, not indeed as ‘evident,’ but yet as absolutely ‘certain.’ 
Where a truth is exhibited as ‘evident,’ doubt is impossible ; as in the instance of 
a demonstrated mathematical theorem. But where it is exhibited as ‘certain’ in- 
deed but not as ‘evident,’ doubt is possible though most unreasonable, and belief 
therefore laudable. For a full exposition of this thought I must refer to the 
treatise itself, which is contained in the volume De Traditione. And I may be allowed 
to add that I think Cardinal Franzelin’s treatment of the various questions connected 
with the ‘analysis fidei’ more satisfactory than that of any other author whom I 
happen to have read. 

77 Tshall not be understood as implying that God—consistently with His attributes 
—could impose the precept of faith on any one in whom faith would not be in- 
tellectually reasonable. 
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hibition imposed on all but a very exceptional class against reading 
or listening to infidel arguments. The reasonableness of this pro- 
hibition however has been made, I hope, abundantly plain in the 
whole preceding part of this paper. Let it be supposed that persons, 
possessing no special intellectual qualifications or safeguards, choose 
to study the anti-Christian reasoning of some clever infidel. They 
are entering on a line of thought which can do them no possible 
good, because its true apprehension is entirely beyond their grasp; 
while on the other hand they wantonly expose themselves to be 
browbeaten and bullied by some ingenious logician out of the certi- 
tude infused into their mind by God Himself. To their own 
incalculable benefit, the Church earnestly denounces such unpardonable 
audacity and temerity. 

But the Church has never shown any unwillingness whatever— 
emphatically the contrary—that those of her children whom she can 
trust in such matters shall study diligently and profoundly infidel 
writings and the general course of infidel thought, with a view to 
encountering opponents on the field of fair and frank controversy. 
And if I do not here enlarge on the vast benefit, or rather absolute 
necessity, of such controversy, it is merely because no one doubts it, 


and my space is limited. I will merely, therefore, make one remark 


bearing on my general theme. 

Of course the individual Catholic’s personal certitude cannot be 
offered to others, as by itself a reasonable ground for their belief. 
But on the other hand let us suppose some non-Catholic to be 
convinced on argumentative grounds—philosophical, historical, or the 
like—that Catholicity is true. On that supposition he ought reason- 
ably te infer, that individual Catholics do possess that infused faith 
which we claim for them. Whatever arguments suffice to convince 
an educated man that the Catholic religion is trwe, should suffice also 
to convince him that individual Catholics, however uneducated, have 


reasonable grounds for firmly believing its truth. 
W. G. Warp. 
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RECENT SCIENCE, 


(Prorgessor Huxtxy has kindly read, and aided the Editor with his advice upon, 
the following article.) 


RatTHER more than half a century ago, there appeared in Thomson’s 
Annals of Philosophy—one of our early scientific journals now 
almost forgotten—a brief record of some experiments on the conden- 
sation of atmospheric air, which may be worth recalling at the 
present moment. It appears that a paper ‘ On the Compressibility 
of Water, Air, and other Fluids ’ had been prepared by Mr. Perkins 
for the Royal Society ; but the paper, having been mislaid, was not 
brought before the meeting at the appointed time. Its contents, 
however, were briefly noticed in the Annals.' After a reference to 
certain researches which were described in the early part of the paper, 
the notice goes on to say that ‘Mr. Perkins intended to announce 
also in this paper that he had effected the liquefaction of atmospheric 
air and other gaseous substances by a pressure equal to that of about 
1,100 atmospheres.’ 

Since atmospheric air is mainly a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, it is clear that the brief announcement in the Annals 
implied that these two elementary gases had been reduced from their 
ordinary aeriform condition to that of liquidity. But there can 
hardly be any room for doubt that these observations must have 
been fallacious, for otherwise more would certainly have been heard 
of so remarkable an investigation. The easily condensible carbonic 
acid gas, which forms, however, only a very small proportion of 
atmospheric air, may have been liquefied; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that the principal constituents, the oxygen and nitrogen, were 
really transformed into liquids. Indeed, several eminent physicists, 
with command of all the refined appliances of the modern laboratory, 
have endeavoured in vain to bring about this change of state. But 
what was erroneously supposed to have been accomplished by Perkins 
in 1823 has assuredly been accomplished by two continental physi- 
cists in 1877. Just as the year was on the point of expiring, the 
scientific world was startled by the news that oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and other so-called permanent gases, had been liquefied. 


1 Annals of Philosophy, New Series, vol. vi. 1823, p. 66. 
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The wide publicity given to this announcement, even in unscientific 
papers, sufficiently shows the great interest which this discovery has 
excited. Fully to appreciate its value, however, it is necessary to 
know what had previously been done by other experimentalists in 
regard to the liquefaction of gases. 

Every one knows that many substances are capable of existing in 
three distinct physical conditions, represented by a solid, a liquid, 
and a vapour. A familiar example is furnished by water in its three 
conditions of ice, liquid water, and steam. It is not every substance, 
however, that is capable of thus changing its state of aggregation. 
Alcohol, for instance, has never been frozen, and is therefore known 
only in the conditions of a liquid and of a vapour. Charcoal, again, 
has never been completely liquefied, much less volatilised; and 
hence nothing is known of it except in the single state of a solid. 
Several other substances have hitherto been obtained only in the 
gaseous condition, having resisted all attempts at liquefaction and 
solidification. The chemist is acquainted with a number of these 
aeriform fluids which he is in the habit of designating as ‘ permanent’ 
or ‘incondensible’ gases—terms which are intended to distinguish 
them from certain other elastic fluids which have been transformed 
into liquids by the application of intense pressure or by a very low 
temperature, or usually by a combination of both these conditions. 
Tt has long been felt, however, that the distinctions between a per- 
manent gas, a condensible gas, and a vapour are distinctions based 
on most arbitrary principles. In fact, as our means of increasing 
pressure and of reducing temperature have increased, so the number 
of so-called permanent gases has been reduced. Analogy, therefore, 
would lead us to suspect that all elastic fluids are but the vapours of 
extremely volatile liquids, and that one group of these aeriform bodies 
differs from another simply by differences in the boiling-point of their 
liquids. This suspicion has been unexpectedly confirmed by the bril- 
liant researches of M. Pictet of Geneva, and of M. Cailletet of Chatillon- 
sur-Seine. These are the latest workers in this attractive field_of 
research : who the first were it is by no means easy to determine. 

Among the many suggestive experiments of Count Rumford, 
there was one in which he exploded gunpowder in strong closed 
cylinders, and thus caused the products of combustion to be confined 
under intense pressure. Now, as carbonic acid, one of the principal 
products, is a gas which may be liquefied with comparative ease, it is 
by no means improbable that the Count may unwittingly have ob- 
tained this substance in the form of a liquid.? If so, his experiments 
were among the earliest on the liquefaction of gases by means of 


pressure. 
In connection with this subject it is worth referring to a curious 


* «Historical Sta’ement resp e‘irg the Tique’action of Gases,’ by Michael 
Faraday. (Quarterly Journal of Science, vol, xvi. 1823, p. 229, 
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experiment which was performed in 1813 by Mr. Babbage. He 
caused a deep hole to be bored in the limestone rocks of Chudleigh 
in Devon, and into this hole he poured about a pint and a half of 
muriatic acid. There was, of course, a great deal of effervescence, due 
to the copious evolution of carbonic acid; but in order to prevent 
this gas from escaping, the hole was very tightly plugged immediately 
after the ‘acid had been run in. Tremendous effects from the pressure 
of the pent-up gas were anticipated; and the experimenters, having 
cautiously retired to a distance, waited with anxiety to witness what 
would happen. As a matter of fact, nothing whatever happened. 
Here again, then, it is extremely probable that the gas, having been 
generated within a very confined space, was in part liquefied by its 
own tension. But any results which may have accrued from such 
experiments as these were obtained accidentally rather than inten- 
tionally, by haphazard rather than of set purpose. Other experiments, 
however, of quite as early a date, were undertaken with the direct 
object of condensing the gas under examination ; and some of these 
researches, such as those of Northmore, Morveau, Monge, and Clouet, 
were rewarded by a fair measure of success. Indeed, there appears 
no doubt that some of the easily condensible gases, such as chlorine, 
ammonia, and sulphurous acid, were liquefied by these early investi- 
gators. Still the fact remains that no systematic researches on a 
large number of gases had been successfully undertaken until Mr. 
Faraday addressed himself to the subject in the year 1823. 

Chlorine was the first gas that yielded to Faraday’s skilful treat- 
ment. In communicating an account of the experiment to the 
Royal Society, Sir Humphry Davy, who was at that time president, 
expressed his opinion that ‘the generation of elastic substances in 
closed vessels, either with or without heat, offers much more powerful 
means of approximating their molecules than those dependent upon 
the application of cold.’ It appears that the experiment of Faraday’s 
had been made at Davy’s suggestion; and by similar means Davy, 
about the same time, succeeded in liquefying hydrochloric acid, or, as 


it was then called, muriatic acid gas.‘ 
These early experiments on the condensation of gases by their 


own pressure, when generated in closed tubes, opened up a new line 
of inquiry which Faraday was not slow to follow. It is curious to 
note that Davy encouraged the investigation for very practical reasons, 
Indeed, he himself says that he caused the gases to be generated in 
closed tubes, in the hope of obtaining vapours which, from the facility 
with which their elastic force might be diminished or increased by 
small variations of temperature, would be applicable to the same 

3 ¢On Fluid Chlorine,’ by Michael Faraday. Philosophical Transactions, 1823, 


p- 160. 
4 ¢Note on the Condensation of Muriatic Acid Gas,’ by Sir Humphry Davy 


P.R.S. Ibid. p. 164. 
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purposes as steam.° Davy’s suggestion, it is true, did not lead to 
the discovery of a new motive power, but it resulted in Faraday’s 
classical researches upon the liquefaction of gases. Indeed, no fewer 
than seven bodies, previously regarded as permanent gases, were, in 
the course of this investigation, reduced to the condition of liquids. 
These were sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, 
euchlorine, nitrous oxide or laughing gas, cyanogen, and ammonia.° 
Knowing the value of these researches, it was with peculiar pleasure 
that those who are interested in the history of chemical physics 
looked upon Faraday’s original note-book, containing the laboratory 
work of 1823, which was lent by the Royal Institution to the Loan 


. Collection at South Kensington. 


More than twenty years passed before Faraday reverted to his 
researches on this subject ; but in the meantime several other phy- 
sicists had been at work in the same direction. Thus in the year 
1835 M. Thilorier, who has the merit of having devised means for 
the liquefaction of carbonic acid upon a large scale, was successful in 
solidifying this liquid.’ Here, for the first time, one of the so-called 
permanent gases, the ‘ fixed air’ of the old chemists, was reduced to 
the condition of a concrete solid. The air-like body was first con- 
densed to a thin watery liquid, and this liquid was then frozen toa 
white snow-like mass. 

When Faraday, in the year 1845, returned to his researches on 
the condensation of gases, he too succeeded in solidifying some of 
them. Ammonia, nitrous oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphurous 
anhydride, and several other gases were thus frozen to the solid state. 
And no fewer than six compound gases, which had up to that time 
been known only as elastic fluids, were reduced to the condition of 
liquids. These gases were phosphuretted hydrogen, olefiant gas, 
hydriodic acid, hydrobromic acid, fluoride of silicon, and fluoride of 
boron.6 The original apparatus employed in this second series of 
researches, and the sealed tubes containing the condensed gases, are 
still preserved in the Royal Institution, and were exhibited a year or 
two ago at South Kensington. 

Brilliant as Faraday’s researches of 1845 unquestionably were, 
they yet failed to effect any alteration in the physical state of some 
half-dozen refractory gases. Nitric oxide, for example, exhibited no 
change of state when subjected to a pressure of fifty atmospheres, 
and simultaneously cooled in a bath of carbonic acid and ether in 


5 On the Application of Liquids formed by the Condensation of Gases as 
Mechanical Agents,’ by Sir H. Davy. Phil. Trans. 1823, p. 199. 

® «On the Condensation of several Gases into Liquids,’ by M. Faraday. Jbid.- 
p. 189. 

7 «Solidification de l’Acide Carbonique,’ par M. Thilorier.. Annales de Chimie, 
vol, Ix. p. 432, 

§ On the Liquefaction and Solidification of Bodies generally existing as Gases,’ 
by Michael Faraday. Philosophical Transactions, 1845, p. 155. 
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vacuo. Nitrogen was similarly treated with a negative result ; car- 
bonic oxide was exposed under like conditions to a pressure of forty 
atmospheres; coal gas to that of thirty-two atmospheres; and oxygen 
and hydrogen to a pressure of twenty-seven atmospheres—and yet 
none of these gases showed any tendency to liquefy. Still, the barrier 
between ‘ permanent’ and ‘condensible’ gases had so often been 
broken down that it was only fair to assume that, by further diminu- 
tion of temperature and by improved apparatus for increasing pres- 
sure, the few gases that yet stood out might eventually be caused to 
yield. Indeed, in this very paper of Faraday’s, he expresses ‘the 
hope of seeing nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen, either as liquid or 
solid bodies.’ This hope the master was never permitted to realise; 
but had his lifetime been extended to the present day he would 
assuredly have been the first to rejoice over the news which has 
recently reached us from Paris and Geneva. 

Between the date of Faraday’s last researches and that of the 
recent experiments of Cailletet and Pictet, no advance had been 
made towards the liquefaction of those gases which had acquired the 
reputation of being permanent. And yet it would be wrong to 
assume that this subject had been altogether neglected. So far, 
indeed, from this having been the case, it is easy to point to a 
number of investigations on the compression of elastic fluids, both in 
this country and abroad, which have been fraught with important 
results, although not successful in the liquefaction of the refractory 
gases. Without attempting to refer to all of these researches, it 
may be sufficient to recall those of Dr. Natterer, of Vienna? His 
experiments were made with the view of observing the extent to 
which condensed gases depart from the law of Boyle and Mariotte 
that simple law which teaches that the volume of a gas varies in- 
versely as the pressure to which it is subjected. It is well known 
that when a gas is exposed to very great pressure its behaviour does 
not conform to this law; and the deviation is found to be greatest in 
the case of those gases which are the most easily liquefied. In the 
course of this investigation Natterer subjected hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and atmospheric air to a pressure of 2,790 atmospheres ; but in the 
case of oxygen the pressure could not be increased beyond 1,354 
atmospheres, in consequence of the chemical action of the condensed 
gas upon the apparatus. Under these great pressures, however, none 
of the permanent gases mentioned above showed any tendency to 
liquefy, and Faraday’s expectations seemed as far from realisation as 
ever. 

In any discussion on the behaviour of gases under pressure, it 
would be unpardonable to overlook the valuable researches of Pro- 
fessor Andrews, of Belfast. Following the path which had been laid 


® « Gasverdichtungs-Versuche,’ von Dr. J. Natterer. Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Akad. vol. xii. 1854, p. 199; Poggendorff’s Annalen, vol. xciv. 1856 p. 436. 
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open by Cagniard de la Tour, as far back as 1822, he carefully studied 
the relation between the gaseous and liquid conditions; and his re- 
searches led him to the remarkable conclusion that these two states 
are but extreme stages of one and the same condition of matter, and 
are in fact capable of passing into each other without breach of con- 
tinuity. Thus, when liquid carbonic acid, contained in a closed glass 
tube, has its temperature gradually raised to about 31° C., the 
surface loses its curvature, the demarcation between the liquid and 
the overlying vapour becomes hazy, and the body assumes a condition 
which it is difficult to define as either liquid or vaporous. The 
liquid carbonic acid passes in fact by insensible gradations into gaseous 
carbonic acid ; so that no one can say definitely where the condition of 
liquidity ends and that of gaseity begins. Above a certain tempera- 
ture, which Dr. Andrews calls the ‘ critical point,’ the properties of 
the two states are not to be distinguished.’ In the case of carbonic 
acid the critical temperature is 30°92°. If the temperature of a 
gas be above its critical point, pressure has no power to produce true 
liquefaction. The critical temperatures of the so-called permanent 
gases must be very low; for at the temperature of 16°6° C. they have 
been so compressed as to assume less than a five-hundredth part of 
their ordinary bulk, and yet have kept their gaseous condition. In 
Dr. Andrews’s experiments such gases as oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen were exposed in glass tubes to greater pressures than any 
employed by previous investigators, while the gases were at the same 
time refrigerated by a bath of solid carbonic acid and ether. Yet, in 
spite of these powerful means, no change of state was effected. 

After so many unsuccessful attempts to liquefy those elastic fluids 
which are called ‘permanent,’ it is with no little surprise that 
chemists and physicists have heard, within the last two or three months, 
first of one and then of another of these refractory gases having been 
vanquished. When Faraday terminated his researches in 1845, there 
were still six bodies which held their right to be called permanent 
gases. These were the three elementary bodies, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen; and the three compound gases, nitric oxide or nitrogen 
dioxide, carbonic oxide or carbon monoxide, and marsh-gas or light 
carburetted hydrogen. Since that time another gaseous compound 
of carbon and hydrogen, called acetylene, has been studied, especially 
by M. Berthelot, who did not, however, succeed in reducing it to the 
liquid state. The first hint which was given to the world of the 
recent investigations on liquefaction related to acetylene.'' A note 
on this subject by M. Cailletet was read before the French Academy 
of Sciences on the 5th of November, having been fitly communicated by 


© Bakerian Lecture : ‘On the Continuity of the Gaseous and Liquid States of 
Matter,’ by Thomas Andrews. Philosophical 1'ransactions, 1869, p. 675. 

" «Sur la Liquéfaction de l’Acétyléne. Note de M. Cailletet.’ Comptes- 
Rendus, vol. 1xxxv. p. 851. 
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Berthelot. M. Cailletet had compressed acetylene and observed its 
deviation from the law of Boyle and Mariotte. He also found that 
the gas was reduced to a colourless mobile liquid by a pressure of 48 
atmospheres at 1° C., or by 63 atmospheres at 10°C. Its liquefaction 
was therefore a comparatively easy feat; but the investigation is 
nevertheless of great interest as being the forerunner of the magnifi- 
cent results so soon afterwards unexpectedly attained. 

Three weeks after the liquefaction of acetylene had been accom- 
plished, M. Cailletet succeeded in reducing nitric oxide to the liquid 
condition. From a brief letter to M. Berthelot, which was laid before 
the Academy on the 26th of November,! we learn that this gas was 
liquefied by a pressure of 104 atmospheres at a temperature of — 11°C. 
A pressure of not less than 270 atmospheres was applied at 8°, 
but without success ; the body at this temperature remaining gaseous 
in spite of the pressure. Indeed, as has been already stated, pressure 
alone is not effective unless applied below the critical point. Em- 
boldened by Cailletet’s success with nitric oxide, Berthelot expressed 
his opinion that even oxygen might now be liquefied by similar 
treatment. ‘Il me parait bien probable,’ says M. Berthelot, ‘ que la 
plupart des gaz non liquéfiés jusqu’a présent, tels que l’oxygéne, qui 
s’écarte déji de la loi de Mariotte sous les grandes pressions, et 
Voxyde de carbone, ne résisteront pas aux nouveaux procédés que 
M. Cailletet met en cuvre avec tant de bonheur.’ 

Within a week after these words were uttered, the prediction 
which they conveyed was perfectly fulfilled. It appears that on the 2nd 
of December M. Louis Cailletet succeeded in condensing both oxygen 
and carbonic oxide.'? The gases were subjected to a pressure of about 
300 atmospheres, or something like 4,400 pounds per square inch, 
and exposed at the same time to a temperature of —29° C. Under 
these conditions the gases retained their aeriform state; but on 
suddenly releasing the pent-up fluids they produced by their expan- 
sion a reduction of temperature which is estimated at about 200° 
below the centigrade zero. The partial liquefaction of the gases 
was then indicated by the appearance of a thick cloud. The pressure 
in these experiments was obtained by hydraulic power, and was 
applied, through the medium of a column of mercury, to the gas 
which was enclosed in a strong glass tube of capillary bore, sur- 
rounded by a freezing mixture.'’4 For the production of nebulous 
oxygen, the freezing mixture is said to be unnecessary. There is 
reason to believe that the compression to which the oxygen was 
subjected in these experiments did not induce the molecular con- 


12 ¢Liquéfaction du Bioxyde d’Azote. Note de M. Cailletet.’ Comptes-Rendus, 
vol, Ixxxv, p. 1016. 

8 «De la Condensation de l’Oxygéne et de l’Oxyde de Carbone. Note de M. L. 
Cailletet.’ Comptes-Rendus, vol. 1xxxv. No. 26, Dec. 24, 1877, p. 1213. 

* For figures of the apparatus, see Nature, January 31, 1878, p. 267, 
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densation which results in the formation of ozone. Experiments 
similar to those with oxygen and carbon monoxide were tried with 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but neither of these gases produced. the 
cloud which is suggestive of incipient liquefaction. 

Instead of publicly announcing this result at once to the Academy 
of Sciences at. Paris, M. Cailletet deposited with the Secretary a 
sealed packet containing a brief account of the discovery. And now 
comes the most curious point in the history of this affair. Between 
the date at which the packet was deposited and that at which it was 
opened, M. Raoul Pictet, of Geneva, announced that he had succeeded 
in liquefying oxygen. In fact, on the 22nd of December he obtained 
not a mere cloud, but a regular jet, of the liquefied gas.’° His result 
appears to have been attained quite independently, and in utter igno- 
rance of what Cailletet had accomplished; and the means employed 
by the two experimenters were entirely distinct from each other. 
History proverbially repeats itself; and the dual discovery of liquid 
oxygen will at once recall the discovery of the planet Neptune, of the 
metal thallium, and a number of other curious coincidences in the 
history of science. The liquefaction of oxygen was a problem which 
had up to last December baffled all attempts at solution ; and yet 
when it 7s accomplished it is almost simultaneously done by two 
experimenters working independently of each other. In neither case, 
however, would it be fair to the skill and patience of the discoverer to 
regard it as a happy accident or as a sudden success. Both had for 
many years been engaged in researches which led up to the dis- 
covery. M. Henri Sainte-Claire Deville has indeed told the French 
Academy that M. Cailletet had prepared the elements of his dis- 
covery ten years ago; while M. Regnault has stated that he witnessed 
at Geneva, five years back, certain experiments on the liquefaction 
of gases by MM. Pictet and De la Rive, and that he was struck by 
the power of the apparatus and by the ingenuity of the experi- 


menters. 
Very different from the simple but powerful apparatus of 


Cailletet is the complex machine with which Pictet has liquefied 
oxygen. It is an apparatus which has been constructed by the 
Geneva Association for the Manufacture of Physical. Instruments, 
and is employed industrially as a freezing-machine. Its action 
depends on the great reduction of temperature which attends the 
rapid evaporation of extremely volatile liquids, such as liquid sul- 
phurous acid, not the solution of the gas, but the condensed anhydride. 
It may be recollected that the real ice at the Chelsea glaciarium was 
obtained by the use of liquid sulphurous acid on Pictet’s principle, 
the introduction of the freezing-machine there being due to Mr. 
Gamgee. 

In Pictet’s apparatus for the liquefaction of oxygen, the gas is 

* Journal de Genire, Dec. 23, 1877 ; Philosophical Magazine, January 1878, p. 80, 
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generated in a very strong wrought-iron vessel, containing chlorate 
of potassium, mixed for convenience with chloride of potassium. The 
pure oxygen, which is evolved when the chlorate is heated, is con- 
ducted into a tube of very strong glass, about sixteen feet in length, 
placed in a slightly inclined position, and surrounded by a larger 
tube which contains solid carbonic acid. The freezing apparatus 
by which this solid is produced consists of a system of four pumps, 
worked by a steam-engine of 15-horse power. A vacuum-pump 
first sucks vapour from the surface of liquid sulphurous acid, and a 
force-pump afterwards compresses this vapour, until it is again 
liquefied ; the liquid is then returned to the vessel from which it 
was originally drawn, and thus a complete circulation is established. 
The rapid evaporation of the liquid sulphurous acid reduces its 
temperature to between —60° and —70°C. This very cold sulphurous 
acid is caused to circulate around a tube of liquefied carbonic anhy- 
dride. A second exhaustion-pump raises the vapour of carbonie 
acid from a tube of the liquid which surrounds the oxygen tube, or 
draws it from a separate reservoir of gas. The gaseous carbonic 
acid is then condensed by a second force-pump, and the liquid which 
is thus produced passes to the tube surrounded by the sulphurous 
acid, whence it returns to the tube surrounding the oxygen. Without 
the aid of diagrams it may be difficult to follow the course of the 
circulating liquids; but enough has been said to make it clear that 
the action of the apparatus consists in a double circulation of liquid 
sulphurous acid and liquid carbonic acid. While the sulphurous 
acid is cooled down, by rapid evaporation, to about —70° C., the car- 
bonic acid around the oxygen tube is reduced to as low a temperature 
as —140° C., and is of course frozen. 

When the apparatus is sufficiently cooled by the action of the 
pumps, heat is applied, by means of gas, to the vessel of chlorate of 
potassium ; the oxygen which is thus evolved passes into the ex- 
tremely cold tube encased in a jacket of solid carbonic acid, where 
it accumulates until it attains to a pressure of about 500 atmo- 
spheres. This pressure, however, is not maintained, and it soon falls 
to about 320 atmospheres, as indicated by a manometer attached to 
the apparatus. An orifice, closed by a screw-tap, puts the oxygen, 
when required, in relation with the external atmosphere. When 
this tap is suddenly opened, the pent-up fluid shoots forth in the 
shape of a jet of liquid oxygen. In this effluent stream, combus- 
tion is carried on with inconceivable violence. The electric light 
thrown on to the jet shows that it consists of two parts, an outer blue 
cone of compressed gas, and an inner white portion in which the 
oxygen exists in a liquid, and perhaps partly in a solid, condition."® 


1 «Liquefaction of Oxygen.’ Chemical News, January 4, 1878, p. 1. 
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Incidentally it is worth noting, as pointed out by M. Berthelot,'7 
that this experiment is of further interest scientifically, since it proves 
that the resolution of chlorate of potassium into the chloride and free 
oxygen is not prevented by a pressure of more than 300 atmospheres. 

Scarcely had M. Pictet announced his achievements before M. 
Cailletet, still working with his simple but powerful compressing 
apparatus, performed some experiments of a yet more astounding 
character. At the Laboratory of the Ecole Normale in Paris, in the 
presence of a distinguished company of men of science, experiments 
were made on the other elementary gases, nitrogen and hydrogen. 
It might be assumed that nitrogen would be more refractory than 
oxygen; at least, its less solubility in water suggested that it was less 
easily condensible. Nevertheless, when nitrogen was suddenly re- 
leased from a pressure of about 200 atmospheres, its expansion 
reduced the temperature sufficiently to form drops of liquid nitrogen. 
Hydrogen seemed to present rather a hopeless case; for it had been 
found in previous experiments that when this gas was released from 
a pressure of about 300 atmospheres the effluent stream did not 
present any nebulosity. Yet in this last series of experiments it is 
said that a distinct mist was produced when the gas was set free 
from a pressure of only 280 atmospheres. 

Finally, the experiments of Cailletet were directed to the con- 
densation of atmospheric air. As both oxygen and nitrogen had been 
separately liquefied, it needed but little boldness to conjecture that 
the mixture of these gases would also yield. Nor was this expectation 
disappointed ; for on opening the tube of condensed air, the im- 
prisoned fluid suddenly escaped as a jet of liquid air. And thus, on 
the last day of the year 1877, the liquefaction of the atmosphere— 
which was said to have been effected in 1823, according to the re- 
ference given at the beginning of this article—has become an 
accomplished fact. 

In connection with this brilliant result, it may not be out of 
place to recall some curious speculations of Lavoisier, to which 
attention has recently been directed by M. Dumas. After discussing 
the probable effects which would be produced upon the physical con- 
dition of terrestrial matter if our earth were to be suddenly trans- 
ported to a highly heated region of the solar system, he turns his 
imagination in the opposite direction, and pictures the solidification 
of our rivers and seas if the earth were carried into the colder regions 
of space. But what, under such conditions, would be the re- 
frigerating effect upon the atmosphere? ‘L’air dans cette supposi- 
tion, ou du moins une partie des substances aériformes qui le com- 
posent, cesserait, sans doute, d’exister dans l’état de fluide invisible, 
faute d’un degré de chaleur suffisant ; il reviendrait donc a P’état de 


ques,’ par M. Berthelot. Comptes-Rendus, vol, 1xxxv. p. 1219. 
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Sqeneyy et ce changement produirait de nouveaux meen dont 
nous ‘n’avons aucune idée.’ 

‘While M. Cailletet'was pursuing these interesting researches; his 
rival, M. ‘Pictet, was by no means idle. Indeed on the 11th’ of 
January he achieved no less a triumph than that of obtaining hydro- 
gen in a solid form. A supply of the pure gas was prepared by the 
reaction of caustic potash on potassium formate; and this gas was 
subjected to compression during a period of about an hour and a half, 
when the pressure reached 650 atmospheres. On then opening the 
stopeock, the hydrogen shot forth as a jet of steel-blue colour, while 
the solidified drops fell upon the floor with a noise like that of me- 
tallic grains. At last, then, the chemist has received from these 
experiments satisfactory confirmation of those views respecting the 
metal-like nature of hydrogen which he has so long been led to en- 
tertain on purely theoretical grounds. It can now hardly be doubted 
that hydrogen is actually the vapour of a metal, and that water is 
consequently a true metallic oxide. 


Compared with the recent researches on the liquefaction of gases, 
other investigations in the domain of chemical and physical science 
are just now likely to appear tame. Nevertheless it would be unfair 
to omit reference to some remarkable results in the department of 
synthetic mineralogy which have recently been achieved by certain 
French experimenters. It is always of interest to the chemical 
geologist to learn how the worker in the Jaboratory is able to imitate 
in some measure the productions of nature. But the subject has a 
far, wider interest when these artificial products happen to be imi- 
tations of some of our most valued gems. No apology is therefore 
needed for explaining how MM. Fremy and Feil have lately suc- 
ceeded in producing artificial rubies.’* Not that this is the first 
time the ruby has been obtained in the laboratory ; but the peculiar 
interest of the present experiments lies in the fact that it has now 
been, prepared in quantity sufficiently large to render it available in 
the arts. 

Of all precious stones the true oriental ruby is by far the most 
valuable. A stone of only moderate size will fetch ten times the 
value of a diamond of equal weight; and as for a ruby of unusual 
magnitude, its price is entirely dependent on the caprice of the 
market. In the year 1875 two of the finest rubies ever seen in 
-Europe were brovght over from Burmah, in consequence, it was 
rumoured, of the poverty of the Burmese Government. One of the 
stones weighed 47,;!; carats, and the other 37 carats, but they 
were recut in this country, and thereby necessarily lost a small 
fraction of their weight before they were resold. After having been 

* «Sur la Production artificielle du Corindon, du Rubis et de différents Silicates 


cristallisés. Note de MM. E. Fremy et Feil.’ Comptes-Rendus, vol, 1xxxv. No. 23, 
Dec. 3, 1877, p. 1029; Philosophical Magazine, January 1878, p.47. 
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eut they found - purchasers onthe. Continent, and Mr. Streeter 
believes that the smaller -of the two stones realised as much as 
10,0001. And yet the ruby isnothing more than a transparent red 
variety of corundum, a mineral which in its impurest forms is known 
to every one as emery.. Chemically it consists solely of alumina, the 
oxide of that light silvery metal, aluminium, which in the form of a 
silicate enters so largely into the composition of all ordinary clays. 
The value of the ruby lies, of course, in the peculiar beauty of its 
colour, in its extreme hardness, and in its excessive rarity. It is 
interesting to learn that so valuable a gem has been successfully 
imitated on a large scale. And by an ‘imitation’ we do not mean a 
mere counterfeit of the stone in paste, but an artificial substance 
agreeing both in chemical and in physical characters with the natural 
gem. 

By forming a fusible aluminate, such as an aluminate of lead, and 
then heating this compound with siliceous matter, the chemist obtains 
a fused mass, from which, on cooling, free alumina separates in 
crystalline forms. The crystals are, to all intents and purposes, 
white corundum. Ifa red colour be required, like that of the ruby, 
the skilful operator obtains it by addition of a small proportion of 
bichromate of potassium to the mixture of alumina and red-lead, 
from which the aluminate of lead is prepared. Let the deep blue of 
the sapphire be demanded—and it must be remembered that 
sapphire differs from ruby only in point of colour—and the demand 
is at once met by addition of a small quantity of oxide of cobalt with 
a trace of bichromate of potassium. Indeed, the chemist appears 
to have the colour of his artificial corundums perfectly under con- 
trol. In some of the recent experiments twenty or thirty kilograms 
of material have been operated on; and prolonged calcination in a 
glass-furnace has yielded a crystalline mass weighing several kilo- 
grams. Some of this coloured alumina seems to be fine enough for 
the purposes of the jeweller, and in fact is said to differ in no wise 
from the natural ruby. The ruby is so hard as to scratch topaz; the 
artificial product is equally hard, and, indeed, some lapidaries have 
declared that in respect of hardness it excels the true gem. The ruby 
has a specific gravity of about 4; and this is exactly the density of the 
artificial substance. The ruby crystallises in the hexagonal system ; 
and so, too, does this chemically prepared alumina. The natural 
tuby loses colour when heated, and regains it when cooled; the 
artificial ruby behaves in like manner when similarly treated. In 
short, the description which has been communicated to the French 
Academy shows that little or no difference can be detected between 
the gem and its imitation. As the artificial substance may be 
obtained in considerable quantity, the authors seem justified in sug- 
gesting that it is likely to be used by the watchmaker in jewelling 
watches, and by the jeweller for ornamental purposes. The latter 
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application, however, must depend on the character of the colour; 
and the chemist must be singularly fortunate if he can imitate with 
perfection those peculiar tints which connoisseurs so highly prize in 
the best rubies. 

In the course of these experiments MM. Fremy and Feil ob- 
tained, in association with the artificial ruby, certain crystalline 
silicates which closely resemble such minerals as cyanite. Although 
it is of great interest to obtain chemical products which may thus be 
compared with natural substances, it by no means follows that in 
doing this we have actually laid bare the secrets by which the ruby 
and these crystalline silicates have been formed in nature. It often 
happens, indeed, that the same point may be reached by several 
distinct roads; and it is only the incautious generaliser who would 
conclude that the experiments in the chemist’s crucible are neces- 
sarily identical with those by which similar products have been 
brought forth in the bowels of the earth. Nature is ever fertile in 
resource ; and, above all else, it must be remembered that in her 
operations she commands an amount of time which is practically un- 
limited, and which obviously places the imitative attempts of man at 
a disadvantage that is simply immeasurable. 


When decomposing animal matters are kept moist and freely 
exposed to the air, a certain proportion of the nitrogen existing in 
them, chiefly in the form of ammonia, undergoes oxidation, and is 
converted into nitric acid, which, combining with the alkaline matters 
present, gives rise to nitrates and nitrites. The formation of nitre 
in this way is an important branch of industry, and the interest of 
the process is increased by the fact that to it is due the ‘ previous 
sewage contamination’ of our wells and rivers. 

The chemical changes concerned in this process of nitrification 
have long been known, but the precise manner in which it is brought 
about has hitherto been very imperfectly understood. It has usually 
been supposed to be due to the purely chemical action of atmospheric 
oxygen on the nitrogen-containing bodies in the decomposing 
material; but as long ago as 1862 Pasteur suggested that the 
process might be a fermentative one, and advised the re-examination 
of the whole subject from that point of view. 

At the beginning of last year, MM. Schliessing and Muntz pub- 
lished the results of a series of experiments '* which seemed to show 
that Pasteur’s surmise was correct. They filled a long glass tube 
with sand which had previously been heated to redness, and with 
which a quantity of powdered limestone was mixed. Through this 
tube a stream of liquid sewage was allowed to run, the flow being 
regulated in such a way that the fluid took eight days to descend 
the whole length of the tube. On a purely chemical theory of nitri- 

1” ‘Sur la Nitrification par les Ferments organisés.’ Comptes-Rendus, Feb. 187% 
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fication, there was no reason why the formation of nitric acid 
should not begin at once, since the requisite conditions were present, 
namely, nitrogenous matters, diffused through a porous, air-containing 
medium. It was found, however, that for the first eight days no 
nitrification took place, and the quantity of ammonia in the liquid 
leaving the tube was precisely equal to that in the original sewage. 
But after eight days small quantities of nitre were found to have 
been formed ; gradually the quantity increased, and before long no 
trace of ammonia existed in the exit fluid. 

This experiment was scarcely explicable on any other hypothesis 
than on that of fermentation: it seemed clear, in fact, that the 
germs of a nitrifying organic ferment existed in the sewage, and 
that, as with other organic bodies, a certain time was necessary for 
it to arrive at maturity. This conclusion was fully justified by a 
fourth experiment. The tube was filled with the vapour of chloro- 
form, a substance which completely suspends the action of all 
organised ferments, and the effect of which was so marked that in 
six days no trace of nitre was discoverable. After fifteen days the 
chloroform was removed, and it was now found that fully a month 
elapsed before the nitrifying process began again. 

These very important experiments have recently been supple- 
mented by those of Mr. R. Warington,” who has investigated more 
especially the action of antiseptic vapours on the process of nitrifi- 
cation, and the possibility of inducing the process, in a fluid con- 
taining ammonia, by sowing in it a nitrifying substance. 

In the first series of experiments, moist air free from ammonia 
was drawn by an aspirator through a tube filled with moist kitchen- 
garden soil; through other similar tubes the air drawn was impreg- 
nated with the vapour of carbolic acid, bisulphide of carbon, or 
chloroform. It was found that the former of these vapours had a 
marked action in stopping the formation of nitric acid, while that of 
the bisulphide and of the chloroform was so great as practically to 
put a stop to the whole process. 

The remaining experiments were even more interesting than 
these. Four vessels were taken containing a solution of chloride of 
ammonium with a little acid phosphate of potassium. Two of these 
were sown with a small quantity of surface soil from a ‘ fairy ring "— 
soil, that is, where abundance of nitrogenous matter, from decayed 
mushrooms, was certain to be present, and where, presumably, the 
nitrifying organism was almost certain to exist. One bottle thus 
treated, and one containing merely the ammoniacal solution, were 
placed in darkness, the two others in the light. At the end of three 
months the ‘seeded’ bottle which had been kept in the dark con- 
tained abundance of nitric acid, and not a trace of ammonia; the 
other three ammonia and not a trace of nitric acid. 


20 In a paper ‘ On Nitrification’ read before the Chemical Society, Dec. 6, 1877 
(Chem. News, Dec. 14). 
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A small quantity of the nitrified solution was next added: to twa 
‘ unseeded’ bottles, one of which was kept in the light, the other in 
the dark; *in'a month, the latter contained abundance of nitric acid, 
while the former was quite unaltered. 

It' seems, then, that the process by which the ammonical eomspounds 
in putrefying organic substances are converted into nitrates and 
nitrites is altogether analogous to that by which the alcohol of wine is 
converted into acetic acid in the manufacture of vinegar. This latter 
change is known to be due to the action of a fungus, Mycoderma vini, 
and it now remains to discover and examine the particular form of 
mycoderm which gives rise to nitrification. The complete inactivity 
of the plant when exposed, for perhaps half of the twenty-four hours, 
to light, is curious, and needs further investigation.. It is well known 
that light is not necessary for the existence of fungi, and some of 
them ‘are said to grow more rapidly in darkness, but it is certainly 
remarkable that exposure to light during the daytime should be 
absolutely prejudicial to life. It is, however, quite impossible to 
draw safe conclusions from the few experiments which have hitherto 
been made on this feature of the subject. The. contradictory results 
obtained by different workers on the origin of life in decomposing 
organic fluids show how essential are multiplied and varied experi- 
ments on obscure questions like the present. The necessity for ex- 
tended researches on nitrification, from a biological as well as from 
a chemical point of view, is very evident. 


In the first number of this Review we mentioned that Fraulein 
Marie von Chauvin had succeeded in rearing the gilled larva of the 
viviparous Alpine salamander, taken from the uterus of its mother, 
from which, under ordinary circumstances, it would have emerged as 
an air-breathing animal. This very remarkable experiment was 
mentioned in the briefest manner at the end of the authoress’s paper 
on the metamorphosis of the axolotl, but towards the end of last year 
this indefatigable naturalist published a further account of her efforts 
in the same direction *'—an account of such interest and such sug- 
gestiveness that no excuse is needed for recurring to the subject. 

Tn each oviduct of the Alpine salamander, at the commencement 
of the breeding season, from forty to sixty eggs are found. Of these, 
as Von Siebold has shown, only that which lies nearest to the external 
opening of the oviduct is fertilised, the remainder serving as food- 
material for the developing larva. The Alpine salamander, therefore, 
produces only two young at a birth, as against forty or fifty produced 
by the also viviparous spotted salamander. Notwithstanding this 
great disparity in the number of individuals brought into the world, 
the two species are equally numerous, owing to the fact that while 


21 «Ueber das Anpassungsvermégen der Larven von Salamandra atra.’ Zeitschrift 
fiir wiss. Zool. Bd. xxix, 
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the new-born youtig of the spotted salamander are helpless, soft- 
skinned little creatures, breathing by gills, those of the Alpine sala- 
mander have already attained a length of two inches, have lost their 
gills, and are provided with skin-glands secreting a fluid so nauseous 
that hardly any animal will touch them. 

These adult characteristics are assumed shortly before birth ; 
previously to their assumption, the appearance of the larva is very 
different. Its skin is soft and smooth, quite devoid both of the 
glands and of the warty prominences of the adult; the tail is 
provided with a small fin, and from each side of the head hang three 
long, bright red gills, branched like a delicate conferva, and together 
enveloping the whole body like a veil. 

Of twenty-three larve which Friiulein von Chauvin removed from 
the uterus and placed in water, all died save two, one of which had 
all the larval characteristics, while the other resembled the adult 
except in the possession of gills. 

The first of these swam about in the water with great activity, 
but its movements were naturally much impeded by its long trailing 
gills. These in a short time began to shrink and look bloodless,-and 
gradually, as the blood retreated from them, they withered, and the 
larvee, seriously encumbered by the now useless appendages, rubbed 
them off, bit by bit, against the sides of the aquarium. Evidently a 
highly critical moment in the animal’s life had now arrived; its em- 
bryonic breathing organs were lost, and its adult breathing organs 
were not yet sufficiently developed to serve their purpose. A marked 
change of habits was the result: the larva, instead of swimming 
actively about, lay quiescent in the darkest part of the vessel. 

But, on the third day from the loss of the embryonie gills, a 
remarkable change took place. On each side of the head, just in the 
position of the old: gills, three little processes appeared, and soon 
increased until they took on the form of small bladders, provided with 
a close network of capillary blood-vessels. Eventually each vesicle, 
increasing in size, gave off at its free end three or four short, blunt 
branchlets ; but, even when fully developed, these secondary gills did 
not equal in length the diameter of the animal’s head, so that, 
although agreeing in number with the primary feather-like gills, 
they differed from them in every other particular. When they had 
attained a certain size the larva resumed its active habits, to which 
the small outstanding gills offered no hindrance. 

Similar changes took place, at the same time, in the other very 
noticeable larval structure, the tail fin. During the first eight days 
of existence in the water, this disappeared entirely ; but when it was 
quite absorbed, a new swimming membrane made its appearance along 
‘the upper and lower borders of the tail, and soon grew into a broader 
and stouter fin than that with which the larva was originally pro- 
vided. The animal was now, therefore, perfectly fitted for aquatic life. 
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At the expiration of six weeks, the skin was cast, and the 
larva had attained a length of six centimetres without showing any 
signs of metamorphosis. But at the end of the fourteenth week the 
gills began to diminish, the tail to acquire a rounded form, and 
the skin to become dark and shining. Soon the skin was cast, and 
the new integument had all the adult characters; in nine days the 
gills were reduced to mere stumps, and in nine days more they had 
quite disappeared, and the gill-clefts were covered over by a whitish 
skin, which soon darkened, leaving no traces of the closure. The 
animal was now fitted only for terrestrial life, having at last taken 
on all the characters of the adult, characters which, in the ordinary 
course of events, it would have been born with many weeks earlier. 

Fraulein von Chauvin remarks that all these processes took place 
while the animal was in the water, and were evidently due, not to 
external conditions, but to inherited vital processes. Now, in the 
metamorphosing axolotl, the interesting observation was made, that 
the gills and tail fins disappeared by an actual process of drying; and 
the difference, in this respect, between the two animals is very instruc- 
tive. The axolotl is, at the present day, in the condition in which 
the Alpine salamander may be supposed to have been ages ago—that 
is, on the verge of change from the persistent-gilled to the deciduous- 
gilled state. Those changes, therefore, which are still brought about 
in the axolotl as an occasional thing by the direct action of its 
surroundings, take place in the salamander in the regular course of 
events, and in obedience to the law of heredity. 

The second larva, as might have been expected, owing to the 
almost complete assumption of adult characters, did not remain so 
long in the water as the first. It lost, however, its old gills and 
developed new ones, but these began to shrink on the eleventh day, 
and on the fourteenth only the stumps were left. The animal then, 
necessarily, took to land-life, its gill-clefts soon becoming skinned 
over. 

One very curious point noticed by Friiulein von Chauvin is that all 
the larve, even those that died, seemed thoroughly at home in the 
water the very moment they were let into it from the uterus. She 
relates that two of them, within a few seconds of their release from the 
narrow space where they had remained packed from the very com- 
mencement of their existence, seized a small earth-worm, one at either 
end, and pulled it hither and thither, neither making the slightest 
attempt to leave his hold until the worm was cut in half, when each 
promptly devoured his own share. Even some very young larve, in 
which a considerable portion of the embryonic yolk was yet unabsorbed, 
could be induced, with a little trouble, to eat worms. 

As to the manner in which the Alpine salamander became vivipa- 
rous, the authoress remarks that the animal could not originally have 
been driven up the mountains either in search of food, since that 
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would become scarcer and scarcer the higher it went, or for purposes of 
reproduction, since this could take place equally well everywhere. So 
that it seems probable that the change in the animal’s mode of 
development was contemporaneous with, and indeed was a direct 
result of, the upheaval of the Alps. As what was originally low land 
rose gradually higher and higher, the standing waters, suitable for 
the deposition of the eggs, would become less and less frequent, and 
the animal would be compelled to delay fora longer and longer period 
the act of oviposition in consequence of the difficulty of finding 
suitable pools. This would go on until the young were produced 
alive, but small, helpless, and gilled, like those of the spotted 
salamander, and eventually, as the mountains rose still higher, and the 
pools became still scarcer, the young would be retained until they were 
perfectly fitted for life on land, their needs, while still contained in the 
maternal body, being provided for by the gradual adaptation of their 
potential brethren into a supply of food for their maintenance. 


The Amphibia have long been celebrated for the various and 
remarkable methods adopted for the preservation of the young during 
the earlier portion of their existence. The male of a European 
frog Alytes, for instance, winds the strings of eggs, as soon as they 
are laid, round his thighs, and there keeps them until they are 
hatched. In the Surinam toad (Pipa), a still more curious method is 
adopted: at the breeding season, the skin of the female’s back 
becomes thick and soft, and, when the eggs are laid, the male presses 
them one by one into this soft skin, which closes over them, and 
forms for each a small and thoroughly safe brood-pouch; in this 
pouch the whole process of metamorphosis is undergone, and from 
thence the young animals emerge as perfect toads. But the most 
remarkable instance of the kind is that which has been recently 
found by the Spanish naturalist Espada to exist in the little Chilian 
toad, Rhinoderma Darwinii.” 

In the edible frog of the Continent of Europe (Rana esculenta), the 
male is distinguished from the female by the presence of a pair of vocal 
sacs—bladder-like structures situated one at each angle of the mouth, 
with the cavity of which they communicate by a small aperture. 
When the frog croaks he distends these sacs with air, and thereby 
greatly increases the loudness of his voice. In the male Rhinoderma 
vocal sacs are also present, and there can be little doubt that their 
original function was purely vocal, a function which they possibly still 
subserve, as the animal is said to possess a voice of bell-like clearness. 
But an additional function is assigned to them in this species ; they 
form a pair of brood-pouches, in which the newly laid eggs are kept, 


2 J. W. Spengel, ‘Die Fortpflanzung des Rhinoderma Darwinii (nach dem 
Spanischen des Jiminez de la Espada).’ Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Zool. Bd, xxix. 1877. 
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not only until they are hatched, but until the young are of an age 
to take care of themselves. 

To enable them to perform this function, the vocal sacs are, of 
course, immensely enlarged. They commence, like those of the edible 
frog, near the angle of the mouth, but extend forwards to the chin, 
and: backwards over the abdomen, reaching high up on the flanks, 
and meeting one another in the middle of the belly. In each of 
them Espada, who first described them correctly, found from five to 
fifteen tadpoles, in some specimens arranged in two parallel rows, in 
others without any definite order. The smallest were found at the 
bottom of the sac; the largest had well-developed legs, and had 
attained a length of fourteen millimetres (about half an inch)—that 
is, were more than a third as long as the adult. Even the youngest 
had no trace of external gills, and, in the older ones, the intestines 
were well developed, so that the tadpoles must either have been on 
the very point of being set free, or else they must be boarded as well 
as lodged by their parent. 

As might well be imagined, the extraordinary development of 
these sacs can hardly be without influence on the rest of the animal’s 
structure. The tongue, for instance, is very short, so as to leave 
exposed the apertures of the vocal sacs, and allow of free ingress to 
and egress from them. The bones of the shoulder moreover have a 
peculiar shape, evidently due to the pressure of the sacs; and lastly, 
while the latter are full of tadpoles, the abdominal viscera are so 
closely pressed against the backbone, that it seems as if it must be 
quite impossible for the animal to feed. ; 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that former observers fell 
into a very grave error as to this remarkable toad. Finding, when 
they cut into what appeared to be the abdomen, a great number of 
tadpoles, they concluded that the individuals dissected were females, 
and that Rhinoderma, alone amongst all the tailless amphibia, was 


viviparous. 














THE SITUATION. 


I. 


In the first days of March 1871, when France, after a desperate 
and hopeless struggle, looked around her, and, seeing that she was 
alone, like the stag at bay, submitted to fate, the new German 
Emperor telegraphed to the Czar of Russia the following words:— 


Never will Prussia forget that it owes it to you that the war has not taken the 
greatest dimensions. May God bless you for it! Your grateful friend for life, 
WILHELM. 
To which the Czar replied :— picshbiy' 

I feel happy at having been able to prove to you my sympathies as a devoted 
friend. May the friendship which ties us together secure the happiness and glory 
of both countries ! ’ 


These simple words were the philosophy of the Franco-German 
war, as they are now of the Eastern war. The events of 1878 are, 
through an unbroken chain, the consequence of the events of, 1870 ; 
it is history repeated, or even the same chapter. From the begin- 
ning of the present war it was plain that Germany was returning to 
Russia what Russia had done for Prussia eight years ago. When that 
invalid, impotent, bewildered man, whom I will not attack in a 
foreign paper, ran headlong into a war for which he had prepared 
nothing, Prussia had secured more than the neutrality of Russia. 
She had virtually and effectually secured her alliance and her help, for 
Russia had undertaken to maintain and to enforce the neutrality of 
Europe, especially of Austria and Italy. She kept her word, and France 
was left alone. When the patriotic old man, the first citizen of France, 
who had bravely protested against that guilty and insane war—when 
M. Thiers went all over Europe to feel the pulse of governments, 
our fate was already sealed. Neither Austria nor Italy could move ; 
their hands were tied by the pressure of Russia, the decided sup- 
porter of Prussia. No wonder then that the brand-new Emperor 
of the Germans returned thanks, after Providence, to his faithful ally 
and nephew; no wonder also that on the present momentous occasion 
Germany said to Russia: ‘What you did for me, I shall do for 
Go on, go ahead; do your business as I did mine; fulfil your 
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history as I did mine. I will be master of the camp and enforce 
neutrality everywhere.’ And so she has done. 

This real gist of the question has perhaps not been sufficiently 
understood from the beginning, however clear it may appear now. 
The link between the two last Eastern wars was not perceived, as it 
ought to have been the very day that on the demand of Russia and 
Prussia, after the close of the Franco-German War, a conference met 
in London for the alteration of the Treaty of Paris and the restoration 
of Russian dominion in the Black Sea. For the last twenty-five years, 
that is since the fall of Sebastopol, Russia has had but one aim and 
only purpose, to repair her damages, reoccupy the Black Sea, resume 
her patient, eternal, natural, and fatal move towards the Mediter- 
ranean, and destroy the whole work of the Crimean War. So long as 
she saw before her the united opposition of England and France she 
was obliged to keep quiet and to wait; but the occasion came when 
the two Western Powers were divided, and one of them utterly in- 
capacitated. In fact, what is called the Eastern Question has always 
been a Western question. It has ever been sleeping and postponed 
when France and England could act together, and it has been let 
loose the moment England was alone and France was no longer France. 
This was very soon seen when, in the Conference of London, Russia, 
in spite of the resistance of England and the posthumous groans of 
English opinion, enforced the modification of the Treaty of Paris and 
resumed the command of the Black Sea. 

What could we do then? We had no longer any voice in the 
matter, and England in her turn was left alone as she had left us. I 
beg you should not misapprehend that word. We are not so devoid 
of justice or common sense as to blame England for her total inaction 
during the French War. No sensible man amongst us could have 
expected that she would make herself answerable for our insanities. 
That is not the real question. What we do say is, that England 
looked at our misfortunes, not only without unquietness, but with 
satisfaction ; that the triumphs of Germany met with all her sym- 
pathies; that all the principal organs of English public opinion 
clearly expressed that feeling ; and that even now they take care to 
celebrate the anniversary of Sedan as another Waterloo and the down- 
fall of French military supremacy. Well, what has England gained 
by the momentary prostration of France? There is another military 
despotism now ruling the Continent. Is it more congenial, more 
sympathetic to you? This we may see when we see where Holland or 
Belgium is driven or dragged in a larger readjustment of Europe. 

This disruption of the alliance between the two Liberal nations 
of Western Europe has changed the equilibrium of the Continent, 
and has opened the way to the Eastern Question which had been 
stopped at Sebastopol. The Crimean War was for France a purely 
dynastic enterprise. After all, the French nation had no vital 
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interest in the matter, but the then absolute ruler of the country 
had a great personal interest in securing the alliance of England. 
Meeting the cold shoulder whenever he turned to the established 
monarchies, he found in the English connection the best means 
of making his way into the family of old governments; and France 
paid for that letter of introduction. The work was done, and ali 
the Powers came to Paris for the Congress. 

This is the work which Russia and Germany are now undoing. 
The protocols of London were the first leaf torn out of the Treaty of 
Paris; the new Congress which is now in contemplation will achieve 
its destruction. If it did not look too much as an abdication, it 
would be better for France not to take part in that Congress. Not 
only we cannot, but we will not interfere in any way ; we are not yet 
able to take in the council of nations the place which belongs to us. 
There may be some unexpected remodelling of Europe in which we 
shall be allowed no part ; we may be called upon to assent to things 
done without us and against us; and who knows whether some sudden 
and subterranean question may not be started as the Italian question 
was in the Congress of Paris in spite of the protest of Austria? It 
would be idle to suppose that Germany, so lately Prussia, will protect 
the old equilibrium which she has herself overturned, that she will 
uphold treaties that she has torn into pieces, and that, being herself 
the child and offspring of military conquest, she will oppose the 
thorough right of conquest. She will allow Russia to use it to the end. 
Military power is now everywhere stronger than diplomacy. England 
has tried diplomacy, so has Austria; they have both been baffled. 

I shall not speak of France. She has nothing to do in the matter, 
her government has been silent, and her newspapers would have done 
much better by taking no part in the controversy, being unable to take 
any part in the fight. But England has been led away and astray by 
the preposterous illusion that Austria would stand in the way of Russia. 
That was a grievous mistake. There is no longer the Austria of 
old; the present one is what Prince Metternich called Italy, a 
geographical expression. There is Austria proper, German Austria, 
and there is Hungarian ‘Austria, with quite opposite interests, a 
house divided against itself. In the year 1866, when the military 
power of Austria was crushed at Sadowa, Hungary profited by the 
misfortunes of the old country, was treacherous to the Hapsburg 
dynasty, and since that time has had the upper hand in diplomacy. The 
very moment war began between Russia and Turkey, the Hungarians 
resumed their peculiar idea, the translation of the Imperial centre 
from Vienna to Pesth. To be sure Prince Bismarck would have no 
objection to that, but German Austria has. The day when the 
nominal Austrian monarchy became Hungarian, that very day 
the German provinces of the old empire would fly to the northern 
centre of attraction, to the great German agglomeration. This is 
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what the Austrian dynasty and the old German element upon which 
it rests understand well, and they would not and will not drift into a 
conflict with Russia. From the beginning, Hungarian diplomacy 
has been intriguing all over Europe, trying through a sequel of petty 
means, in England and in France, to raise an opposition which she 
herself dared not openly support. But this Magyar race, a people of 
- hussars as the Poles were a people of lancers, was not a match 
for the steady, heavy, ponderous, laborious, and productive German 
race. The egregious mistake of England and France was in imagining 
that the triple Imperial alliance would be dissolved; it was a 
profound error. 

The alliance of the three Continental Empires has deeper foun- 
dations than are dreamed of in our philosophy of daily events. It is 
‘of no use disguising the matter; it is a conservative, a monarchical, 
a dynastic alliance against European revolution ; it is still the Holy 
Alliance. Kings and dynasties have also their freemasonry. The 
Austrian Imperial Government, the Austrian military party headed 
by Archduke Albert, will not make war against Russia, because they 
cannot forget that after the French outburst of 1848, which set fire 
to all Europe, it was Russia who crushed the Hungarian insurrection 
and maintained the integrity of the monarchy. Nor will Prussia in- 
terfere against the progress of Russia, because she does not forget 
that Russia secured in 1870 the inaction of Europe. Reflecting 
‘minds in France know and feel that, and have not wasted their time in 
protests against incontestable facts. France had nothing to do but to 
look on and to wait for better times. As for England, who feels safe 
because materially apart from the Continent and out of reach of our 
revolutions, she did not see clearly enough that the triple Imperial 
alliance had deeper motives of existence, that common conservative 
and domestic interests were stronger than rivalries, that the compact 
between Russia and Germany was founded upon Western as much as 
Eastern combinations, and that it was, and still is, a contract of 
mutual insurance between monarchical governments against liberal 


propaganda. 
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THE SITUATION. 


II. 


Tue circumstance that the vast majority of reasoning Englishmen 
have arrived during the last two years, some sooner some later, at the 
conclusion that to repeat in these days the policy of the Crimean 
War would be ‘simply insane,’ is assuredly most satisfactory. But to 
this satisfactory conclusion certain persons append an inference which 
is far less so—namely, that the policy of the Crimean War itself was 
an unsound one. It is natural that those who think that any war 
except a war of defence against immediate aggression is necessarily 
unwise, should hold such an opinion; but the partisans of an idea 
which will perhaps, at some distant future period, be universally 
accepted, act and acted as wisely, in applying their idea to the 
circumstances of 1853-54, as men would do who insisted that our 
terrestrial mode of life would suit the conditions of a totally different 
world— say the planet Jupiter. 

In the mouth of those who take the ordinary view about peace 
and war, or even of such as belong to what seems to me the right 
way of thinking, the way of thinking of the ‘ peace almost at any 
price party, such an opinion is quite out of place. It is not only 
out of place, but much to be regretted, first, because it implies a 
want of appreciation of the circumstances which made the Crimean 
War inevitable, thus leading to an unjust judgment upon some 
persons who deserve better at our hands; and secondly, because it 
leads to blame being thrown upon the Crimean War for mistakes in 
our Eastern policy which were subsequent to that war. This last 
error is far the more mischievous of the two, because its result is not 
merely to do injustice to personages who have become historical, but 
to leave unamended arrangements for the carrying on of our national 
business, which will, if they continue unamended, bring about mis- 
fortunes far graver even than the loss of national reputation from 
which we are now suffering. 

When this country entered upon the Crimean War, it incurred a 
very grave responsibility. It. said, in effect, to the Christian popu- 
lations who were subject to the Porte: ‘If the views of Russia had 
PP2 
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been carried into effect, you would probably have derived some ad- 
vantage, though you seem to forget the possibility that you may 
exchange King Log for King Stork. Nevertheless, we think the 
disadvantage to Europe at large of letting Russia have her way 
would be so great that your particular interest, such as it is, must be 
sacrificed to the general interest.’ When, however, we took up that 
position with regard to the aspirations of the Christians in European 
Turkey, we became in honour bound (and our honour coincided with 
our interests) to do all that we could after the war to make their 
lot as tolerable as might be. We kept that honourable obligation in 
view during the war, and when it was over we did our best to arrange 
that the Porte should engage, and engage most solemnly, to ameliorate 
their condition. But a great country like this has interests and 
occupations of the most distracting kind, and the grass of a second 
spring had hardly grown over the battlefields of the Crimea before 
the attention of our people and of the statesmen who directed their 
affairs was called far away from Turkey to other matters of pressing 
importance. The names that were household words for two years 
were forgotten. Thick darkness settled down over the Balkan penin- 
sula, and we heard as little about what was going on in the interior 
-as we do of what is now going on in Poland, a country which filled 
-so large a space in our newspapers in the years 1863 and 1864, but 
in speaking of which the other day an orator in the House of 
-Commons, who may be taken as a good representative of the 
kind of people who have been most vocal about Christian wrongs in 
Turkey, absolutely forgot that there had been any insurrection since 
1831. 
At distant intervals, however, voices were raised to warn us 
-that one day or other our attention would be recalled, and 
recalled in no gentle fashion, to the Balkan peninsula. One of these 
voices, and the most authoritative of all, was that of a man who had 
spent many years in European Turkey, and who had a profounder 
knowledge of the history and the languages of all the regions lying 
between the Adriatic and the Indian frontier than almost any other 
Englishman. This voice proclaimed with extraordinary force and 
brilliancy the extreme danger of our position, and urged that, having 
come under serious obligations alike to the Christian and to 
the Mussulman populations of European Turkey, it was only right 
that our Foreign Office should at least keep itself fully informed of 
the real state of affairs there. And it explained that it was wholly 
impossible even for the ablest. ambassador at Constantinople to keep 
himself and his government properly informed unless he were sup- 
plied with assistants, whom he could send about to keep him 
acquainted with things which he ought to know, and could not get 
- to know by means of his ordinary staff. The same highly competent 
~ eritic showed that for this particular purpose the consular body, how- 
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ever useful for other purposes, was of very little avail. His voice, 
however, was ‘a voice crying in the wilderness.’ Nothing whatever 
was done; our ambassadors at Constantinople remained without 
anything like adequate means of information, and even if they had 
had adequate means of information there was no one in the Foreign 
Office to collate that information, and to put it into such a form that 
when need arose it could be used by the Secretary of State. 

Let any one take up the consular reports presented last year, to 
which the Duke of Argyll lately called attention in the House of 
Lords, and he will be surprised to see how very few of them come 
from European Turkey, the part of the empire from which it was 
most important that we should have information. Far the most 
valuable which did come came from Mr. (now Sir William) Holmes. 
These are strongly condemnatory of the Turkish government of 
Bosnia; under any circumstances they do their author’s sense of 
justice great honour, and the more so if I am correctly informed that 
Sir William Holmes does not speak the language of the country, and 
had to rely upon Turkish for his means of communication with the 
people. Thankless, however, has been of late the task of a consul 
who, like Sir William Holmes, wished to keep his government in- 
formed of the state of his province. For Sir Henry Elliot’s despatches, 
whether correctly or not, conveyed to the mind of the Duke of Argyll, 
and perhaps also therefore to that of Sir William Holmes himself, 
the impression that his gloomy information was unwelcome ; while, on 
the other hand, he has been made the object of very severe animad- 
version in the House of Commons, because when the Turk’s luck was 
down he would not howl as loudly against him as was the fashion 
of the hour. 

A glance at this blue book gives a fair idea of the amount of in- 
formation which was ordinarily received during the course of the year, — 
at the Foreign Office from the remote provinces of European Tur- 
key; but it should not be forgotten that another and much more 
important blue book was laid before us in 1867, consisting of 
the answers to special inquiries made in consequence of some action 
which had been taken in the House of Commons. Any one who 
will read that blue book not with a view to establish a case for 
or against the Turks, or for or against the Christian populations, will 
probably say to himself—* When the reports that came were so diverse 
and bewildering, showing so much evidence of intolerable mis- 
government here, and of a very obvious desire to govern well there, 
how did it never occur to the Foreign Office to adopt the plan which 
was urged upon it of having a class of officials who, with no consular 
duties to discharge, and acquainted with the languages of the rayahs, 
which the consuls often are not, would have been able to supply it 
with dry light not coloured by passion or prejudice, as it is but too 
clear that the reports of local officers in these countries are, and in the 
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nature of things often must be?’ The answer is, that a British 
Foreign Secretary is far too hard worked in getting through the vast 
mass of his daily business to have time to look into large questions 
of this sort. These papers were got together, were looked through by 
subordinates, and thrown at the head of the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Secretary of the day doubtless thanking God, if he thought 
about the matter at all, that there would at least be peace until 
people had had time to read them, and turning his mind to far more 
urgent matters which required his attention. Besides, in order to 
improve his means of getting information from Turkey, it would 
have been necessary to have more money, first to reinforce the 
Embassy at Constantinople, and next to put some one in the Foreign 
Office who should examine the information that came, compare it 
with the literature which appeared upon the subject in French, 
English, and German, and be ready at any moment to supply his 
chief with an accurate account of what he might wish to know. All 
that would have involved certainly trouble with the Treasury, and 
very possibly some trouble in the House of Commons, at least after 
the diplomatic estimates became the subject of discussion in that 
assembly. It is not that British Ministers, on either side of politics, 
are apt to shirk trouble in connection with their offices; but human 
faculties and health and the hours of the day have their limits, and 
the mass of business that must be attended to is so great that the 
statesman who should be the directing brain more and more dwindles 
down to the man who can keep things right in the two Houses, and 
act up to the spirit of the injunction said to have been given not so 
long ago by a prime minister: ‘Do anything you like, only don’t 
get us into a scrape.’ So it is that more and more, in this land of 
ours, nothing gets done unless there is a cry and an agitation for it ; 
but how can you get up a cry and an agitation for so unsensational a 
reform as the improvement of your means of knowledge about 
countries like Turkey or Austria? . Many worthy people, indeed, 
have a real dislike to knowledge. Facts are an abomination to 
them. They would willingly join a cry for diplomatic reform if some 
accredited agitator were to tell them that all our ambassadors were 
as inefficient as they very unjustly took it into their heads that 
Sir Henry Elliot was—they would hold meetings and have a good 
screaming agitation, like that one which we remember for adminis- 
trativereform. Another Mr. Layard, perhaps, would come into great 
prominence by it. Then it would die away after doing a certain 
amount of good no doubt, and in time the new Mr. Layard would be 
seen, perchance, like the old one, ambassador at Constantinople, 
with the successors and representatives of his administrative reform 
friends ready to tear him to pieces. Are we then to sit down, fold 
our hands, and say that nothing can be done? On the contrary. If 
the idea is kept quietly before the public, sooner or later some ac- 
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credited agitator may take it up, and be strong enough to carry it 
into. effect as part of a bigger scheme. 

__ The voice, however, of which I lately spoke died away, and the 
gifted speaker was laid in the grave one wintry day at the beginning 
of 1869, with his work not half accomplished, while the Foreign 
Office lived on in sacred peace. Fewer and fewer became the in- 
quiries from Downing Street with respect to what was going on in 
Turkey, and scanter and scanter the information supplied, till at 
length the lowest depth was reached in 1872 and 1873, when, as 
any one who will turn to the despatches laid last year upon the table 
of Parliament will see for himself, the Turkish Department in the 
Foreign Office was incapable of supplying to its parliamentary chiefs 
answers to questions of the most simple and elementary kind about 
the state of that Empire. No stranger revelation of impotence 
has perhaps ever been made; but such things, whether revealed 
or not to Parliament and the public, will occur again and again 
until the whole system by which we carry on our communication 
with foreign countries is overhauled and amended. 

Things were, however, in this blissful and idyllic state, with 
regard to the means possessed by the British Cabinet for forming an 
opinion upon Turkish affairs, when in the end of 1874 the first 
mutterings of the storm were heard in the Herzegovina. Her 
Majesty’s Government took the only reasonable course for men, with 
their lights, in their position. They took the course which I have 
seen more than once taken in the neighbourhood of the Herzegovina 
when the thick darkness of rain and cloud comes down on the 
Adriatic ‘from the thunder-hills of fear;’ they stood stock still, 
attempting to go neither forward nor backward. The utmost they 
attempted—and small blame to them—was to say to the Sultan: 
‘Make an end of the insurgents, or they will make an end of you.’ 
They were as anxious, doubtless, as any other people that European 
Turkey should be better governed; but they said—or, at least, Lord 
Derby said—that a rebellion in Bosnia and the Herzegovina might 
open out the whole of thdse terrible questions that had been long 
lumped together under the name of the Eastern Question, and they 
felt sure that any evils that might be suffered by the population of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina were not to be reckoned as of much im- 
portance when set against the fearful mass of human misery which that 
opening out would bring upon them and everybody else concerned. 
Matters, however, grew worse and worse. The great Powers of the 
East of Europe began to take an active part through their diplomacy, 
and Her Majesty’s Government reluctantly, but not with more re- 
luctance than the extraordinary difficulty of the circumstances and 
their great want of information made reasonable, went with them up 
to the signature of the Andrassy Note. 

Thus far, looking back upon these transactions, I cannot con- 
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scientiously say that I think they made any mistakes in their Eastern 
policy. Thanks to their own want of foresight when'they had been 
in power in 1858-59 and in 1866-68, and thanks still more to the 
want of foresight of their opponents when they had been in power 
during the residue of the time from the ending of the Crimean War 
up to February 1874, the position of the Government was almost an 
impossible one; but, such as it was, they made the best of it. 

Then came the Berlin Memorandum. The question whether they 
should have adhered to that document is a far more difficult one, 
and some day, when the memoirs of the time are written, we may 
all have to come to the conclusion that they ought to have adhered 
to it; but no evidence which carries conviction to my mind has 
up to this time come before me. Where I think they erred was in 
using their very probably prudent objection to go further with the 
three Emperors, on the particular path they were then taking, as a2 
means of getting a momentary party advantage by a stroke of 
‘spirited foreign policy.’ To a man, however, of the stamp of Lord 
Beaconsfield, such a temptation was irresistible. He fancied that 
some political capital was to be made out of sending the fleet to 
Besika Bay, as indeed it was; and so the fleet was sent with much 
applause, those of his colleagues who had higher objects probably 
saying to themselves, and rightly enough, that it was reasonable to 
give a hint to all men that nothing could be settled in the East 
without our having a word to say about it. What, however, amused 
calm observers was this, that by sending the fleet we had given 
notice of the interest which we took in the East quite as effectually 
as we had done some months before by the purchase of the Suez 
shares, and that that episode, which was carried into effect in a way 
so disgraceful to English credit, might have been omitted. 

Time passed. Things in the Balkan peninsula got ever worse 
and worse. An insurrection, not the first or the second which foreign 
intriguers had got up amongst the Bulgarian population, broke out, 
and was put down by the Porte with circumstances of the most 
hideous savagery. There can be no doubt that if our ambassador at 
Constantinople had had at his command some proper person to keep: 
him thoroughly acquainted with all that was going on in the Bul- 
garian-speaking provinces, he would have been able to put such 
a pressure upon Midhat Pasha, with whom he had great influence, as 
to have prevented anything like what occurred. The insurrection 
would have been quietly put down without unnecessary severity, and 
the hopes of those who brought it about would have been nipped in 
the bud. 

It has been said, with great truth, that some outrage against 
humanity has been again and again the starting-point from which 
this country has taken a new political departure. The story of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta and the story of Cawnpore are two familiar 
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examples. The Prime Minister, who has never been in sympathy 
with the masses of his countrymen, not only did not foresee the 
immense effect which the terrible news which kept pouring in would 
have upon the country, but he treated the news itself with the 
greatest levity, thereby increasing not a little the violence of the 
feelings which had been excited. Meantime the movement grew, 
until at length Mr. Gladstone put himself at the head of it, and the 
whole country burst into flame. 

Then, I think, Her Majesty’s Government committed, as a 
Government, the first grave error in their Turkish policy. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s levity cannot be fairly charged against them, though 
they must bear the burden, as they obtain the advantage of having 
such a chief and colleague; but against them as a whole it may be 
charged that in the autumn of 1876 they were quite blind to the 
signs of the times. What was the position of affairs at that moment ? 
In the first place there is much reason to believe that Russia had 
determined to go to war, if she could not virtually reduce the Turk- 
ish power in Europe to the status of a vassal. In the second place, 
the most powerful politician in England, the only country which had 
for many years consistently striven to obtain for the Turk another 
trial, had proposed that his Government should be expelled from 
Europe, ‘bag and baggage.’ In the third place, Germany had 
pressed upon us the necessity of coming to some understanding as to 
what we really wanted—of making up our minds to some policy—if 
she were expected to hold with us instead of holding with Russia. 
But the Government could not make up their minds to anything. 
They had no policy to bring before the country, no policy to offer to 
Europe. Surely, if they did not, in the course of the autumn of 1876, 
see their way to getting a settlement upon something like the lines 
of the Andrassy Note, thus giviny Turkey a decade or two more to 
die in, it would have been wise to grasp their nettle—to realise the 
fact that in their days had come the long-foreseen break-up in 
European Turkey. Surely the wise course would have been to 
take up the old idea of the Duke of Wellington and to try whether 
it was not possible to get Europe to consent to place at Constan- 
tinople a Western prince with a civilised administration. The 
Duke of Wellington spoke in his day of the Prince of Orange or 
Prince Charles of Prussia. The circumstances of the present day 
enabled our Government to make a much more plausible suggestion. 
The accident of the daughter of the Czar having married a Prince 
of the blood royal of England who will eventually be a German 
sovereign, and who was also the person whom the Greeks wished to 
have as their king, seemed to mark out the Duke of Edinburgh as 
the man most fitted to reconcile the aspirations and jealousies of 
Christian nations, while his rule would at the same time have been 
a guarantee for the enjoyment of absolute toleration and equality in all 
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civil and political rights to the Mohammedan and Jewish popula- 
tions. 

Amongst our Anglo-Indian administrators such a ruler would 
have found ready to his hand the instruments necessary for bringing 
order out of chaos and putting an end to the injustice which is 
inflicted on their poorer neighbours by Christian and Mussulman 
alike, provided always they can pay for the license to be unjust. A 
very limited number of these administrators would have been re- 
quired, and in a few years they would have done their work and 
handed it over to native successors. By this arrargement it would 
have been possible and prudent to add to Greece a considerable 
slice of territory, because a strong administration on her northern 
frontier would have enabled her to keep in check that brigandage 
which is her greatest curse, and which has always broken out afresh 
when there did not chance to be a strong-handed pasha across her 
northern frontier, while it would at the same time have given to 
Austria that security which she can never obtain as long as she has 
for neighbour a decomposing Turkey or a congeries of autonomous 
states, the natural refuge of the enterprising rascaldom of Europe. 
To have had in such a position a state thoroughly imbued with the 
doctrines of free-trade, absolutely neutral between sects, commanding 
any required amount of skilled English and German assistance, 
offering a field at once to Greek and Slavonic ability, with no am- 
bitions to gratify, would have reassured Austria, while the coronation 
in Czargrad of the most illustrious daughter of their race and church 
would have gone far to satisfy that semi-religious feeling which draws 
the Russian masses towards the city whence came their much-loved 
faith. 

It is no argument against the proposal that it seems almost too 
complete—that it has the look of a Chinese puzzle. Nor again is it 
any argument to say that we have seen an attempt to create an 
empire in Mexico fail. It would be as much to the purpose to say 
that we have seen the attempt to create a kingdom in Belgium 
succeed. It is a stronger argument to say that the preliminary 
changes could not have been effected without force. But, in order to 
effect those changes and create the new State, we required, ex hypo- 
thesi, the active cooperation of Russia, England, Austria, and Greece, 
together with the goodwill of all other Christian powers. The 
resistance which could have been made to so overwhelming a com- 
bination would have cost but little blood either to the vanquished or 
the victor. 

But it would have been unjust to the Sultan? Surely not. I 
am starting from the assumption that the English Government, the 
one friend except Hungary which the Sultan had, was convinced in 
the autumn of 1876 that the preservation of anything like the status 
quo was utterly impossible, and I hold that no safe standing-ground 
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could be arrived at between the amended status quo and this, proposal. 
All half-measures, as I believe, could lead only, as the Conference did, 
to disgrace and failure. Would it not then have been the kindest 
thing we could have done to the Sultan, if the amended, status quo 
were out of the question, to have saved his military and naval honour 
by an irresistible show of force ; to have rescued his subjects from the 
hideous calamity of a Russian invasion protracted through many 
months; and to have made for him by large pecuniary indemnities, 
in the shape either of a lump sum or of an annuity, with the means of 
carrying on his government at Broussa or elsewhere? I would not 
have stirred a finger to interfere with the Sultan otherwise than by 
diplomatic pressure, unless it were perfectly clear that his hold of his 
European provinces would soon be past praying for ; but that it cer- 
tainly had become, as most men now believe, in the autumn of 1876, 
and a bold course then would have prevented all the sickening 
horrors which we have witnessed since. Many people thought that 
we ought to intervene by force to carry into effect the decisions of the 
Conference. That view has never commended itself to my mind. 
If we were to interfere by force, it should have been to do some- 
thing that was worth doing, and not merely to play the game of 
Russia. 

Now no one who was not behind the scenes of the more important 
European chanceries can know whether my scheme or dream was or 
was not feasible. Everybody can see that it was large, difficult, 
startling; but we had a tremendous crisis to deal with, and in such 
cases heroic methods are oftentimes the wisest. But very likely 
personal antipathies, dynastic jealousies, questions of amour propre, 
and other influences, which are not of a purely political kind, may 
have made it quite hopeless. Sceribantur hae in generatione alterd. 
But if this particular proposal was judged impracticable, could 
nothing have been done to bring us to something like finality? Was 
there no German prince on whom we could have agreed? Had the 
world no available administrators, who, though not equal to Anglo- 
Indians, would yet have been far better than anything we can find in 
the Balkan peninsula—administrators who would have been at; least 
honest and impartial? Or if the wit of man could have devised 
nothing better than to leave the inland provinces bereft of all admini- 
stration—for Mr. Gladstone’s plan contemplated the disappearance 
of every Turkish official, from the highest governor down to the 
lowest policeman—would it not have been prudent to devise some 
scheme which would at least provide for the settlement of the 
question of Constantinople? As long as that is open nothing is 
really closed ; you have no keystone to your arch. You are simply 
writing up, not on the evening gate of Kherson only, but on the gates 
of half a dozen other cities in as many countries, the famous words : 
‘ Yonder is the way to Byzance.’ 
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The old Palmerstonian policy—the policy, namely, of trying to 
make the Turk an efficient member of the European community— 
the policy of those who devised the Ottoman Constitution, the policy 
to which Mr. Layard has always clung, was, as I think and have 
ever thought, an erroneous policy, but it was at least intelligible. 
Again, the policy which seemed to me the right one up to the time 
when Mr. Gladstone put himself at the head of the Bulgarian agi- 
tation in September 1876—the policy, namely, of getting by judi- 
cious and well-informed diplomatic pressure the Turk to govern as 
decently as it was his nature to govern until the Christian races were 
strong enough to inherit from him, doing all we could to’ defeat 
intrigues from outside directed against his life through, but not for, 
the Christian population—was intelligible also. But I see neither 
sense nor reason in the policy, or no policy, of the Government. They 
abandoned their old policy, which was a sort of compromise between 
the two which I have just stated, and they put nothing in the room 
of it. They waited upon Providence, and Providence is apt to play 
shrewd turns to those who wait upon it when they ought to be helping 
themselves. Far better, if the larger plan were impossible, to have 
agreed to make Constantinople, with a certain territory around it on 
either side of the straits, a sort of Eastern Belgium, nominally under 
Turkish rule, if the Government so pleased, really under European 
administration, than to have let things run their course to the termi- 
nation indicated in the preliminaries of peace, which is simply the 
realisation of all that Nesselrode worked for. ‘It was not for no- 
thing,’ his spirit may well say, ‘ that I was christened, lived, and died 
an Anglican. These good islanders have done all I longed to do.’ 

The root of our weakness and blundering was, as we have seen, 
the want of knowledge; but knowledge which is not used intelli- 
gently and boldly is mere useless lumber. Lord Derby has plenty of 
intelligence, but he had not the requisite knowledge, and it is much 
to be feared that he has not inherited from his ancestors that quality 
which has in all countries been considered the master virtue of noble 
houses—the quality of resolution. And yet why should we wonder ? 
The memory of his father will be best preserved by the two most 
unhappy phrases in recent English history. ‘Everything may be left 
in part to the hazard of adventure,’ said the greatest of living orators? 
—‘ everything except the fate of nations. Adventures in the case of 
nations usually end as the adventures do in the immortal work of our 
Cervantes, in great catastrophes.’ But this is not the creed of the 
Stanleys. The sire takes a ‘leap in the dark,’ and consoles himself 
for any calamities which may ensue by observing that he has ‘ dished 
the Whigs,’ while the son excuses himself for having no policy by 
saying that he does not know the ‘ wishes of his employers.’ Such 
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words in the Foreign Minister of a monarchy or an aristocracy are 
simply absurd. They are worse than absurd in the Foreign Minister 
of a democracy—if that is the way in which our polity is now to be 
described—for of all forms of government a democracy stands most in 
need of statesmen to lead it. A democracy, if it is to be a good one, 
implies a Pericles. But Lord Derby, when he spoke these words, did 
not even rise to the level of Cleon ; for Cleon, at least, willed strongly 
what he willed. 

Was there anything besides temperament to account for this 
irresolution ? Did Lord Derby share that distrust of Germany which 
is so widely spread in this and in some other countries? Does he 
too think, as ‘persons who should know better are constantly saying 
in society, that Germany is only waiting her opportunity, till England 
is engaged elsewhere, to seize Holland or Belgium, or both? One is 
almost ashamed to put such folly upon paper—even to call attention 
toits being folly. To entertain it presupposes a complete misun- 
derstanding not only of the recent history of Germany, but of the 
tendencies of Germanambition. Prince Bismarck is not a scrupulous 
person, but his worst enemy would not call him a fool, and no one 
but a fool would engage his country in an enterprise which by no 
possibility could turn out well, when that country requires the 
greatest prudence and discretion to complete its transformation from 
a mere loose bundle of States into a thoroughly organised federative 
State. The day will come when Germany will be forced to add to 
herself other true German territory; the sole fear is that that day 
may come only too soon. To have to add any more territory at 
present, however German, would be a grave calamity, but to add 
non-German territory would be a piece of midsummer madness. 
The people who have taken this strange fancy into their heads are so 
blinded by fear and hatred that they probably would in no way 
be influenced by the reflection that for Germany to seize Holland and 
Belgium or either of them against the will of their inhabitants would 
be a crime compared with which the partition of Poland, on which the 
European conscience has long since pronounced, would be a quite 
excusable—I had almost said a meritorious action. What has there 
been in the conduct of the present Emperor, or of his brother, or of 
his father, to raise the slightest shadow of a presumption that he 
would commit such an outrage as that at the bidding of any minister? 
It must not be forgotten, however, that one of the most influential 
members of the Cabinet—and I am almost inclined to think the 
only member of the Cabinet whose mind has come in contact with 
German thought or literature at all—has a hatred of Germany 
which is of old date, as all who remember his efforts to embitter 
the relations between the two countries when he was in the House 
of Commons will well remember, and the chances are that he has 
done his utmost to make mischief now. 
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After all, what attitude could Germany take up except that which 
she did take up? She had no direct, although some indirect, in- 
terests in the East. Shelives in the perpetual fear of an alliance of 
France and Russia against her. For this she strengthens Thorn, 
Posen, and Kénigsberg, just as much as her western fortresses, 
Against that supreme struggle she is constantly preparing, but she 
is not yet fully prepared. Would it then have been in accordance 
with common sense for her to have set herself needlessly to irritate 
Russia by thwarting her policy unless she had had us as an ally? 
But how can you possibly have as an ally a nation which to the eye 
of the foreigner, who looks on from a distance, seems to consist of 
two mobs—one howling against the Czar, and the other against the 
Sultan? A policy driven hither and thither, at the mercy of rival 
hysterias, can hardly inspire confidence in a statesman who loves 
definite solutions. If Germany did not go with us, it was simply 
because we did not know where we wanted to go. The bitter jest 
ascribed to the German Chancellor (for all I know quite falsely) 
accurately represents the feelings we must have excited in most 
continental observers during the last two years. ‘Speech is silver, 
and silence is gold; but to say first one thing and then another is 
Britannia metal.’ 

Whatever the influences at work may have been, certain it is that, 
when the crisis of September 1876 arrived, Lord Derby had no 
definite solution to offer, while his colleagues, with their Turkish 
velleities, and neutral velleities, and Russian, or, if they like it better, 
Eastern Christian, velleities, stood for a moment feebly shivering on 
the snow-slope instead of stepping firmly in one direction or another, 
and slipped down, as might have been anticipated, into the half- 
measure of the Conference. That that Conference could come to any 
good, I, for one, never imagined. Those were perfectly right who 
said that, in order to bring any definite result out of it, it would have 
been necessary to coerce Turkey. But what would have been gained 
for Europe by coercing her to take a series of steps which would 
settle nothing while they unsettled everything? To coerce Turkey 
to administer to herself slow poison, with the certainty that her long- 
continued death-struggle would be a perpetual cause of danger and 
trouble to her neighbours, would have been a poor piece of policy, 
and before the Conference had begun the Government must have 
had a shrewd suspicion that neither of the parties chiefly concerned 
meant peace to ensue. Russia had for years been preparing maps 
and all other necessaries for a campaign in Turkey, besides doing 
everything that in her lay to excite disaffection and to disintegrate 
an Empire already too much disintegrated by the crimes and follies 
of those at the head of affairs and their representatives in the pro- 
vinces. Turkey, on the other hand, had been spending on her 
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armaments a large portion of the money which the West had lent to 
her. Both were influenced by secular hatreds, and had no mind to 
be reconciled. 

When at last the convenient time for moving the Russian armies 
had arrived, the various ‘ bridges of mud,’ as an eminent diplomatist 
called them, were swept down, and the war began. When it had 
begun, the Government issued a proclamation of absolute neutrality, 
and told Parliament in the course of the five nights’ debate, through 
the mouth of Mr. Cross and others, that that neutrality would become 
conditional, if any reason arose to think that British interests might 
be compromised. That was all as it should be, if we were understood 
to have abdicated our right to take a part as members of the Euro- 
pean State system in settling the fate of the Balkan peninsula, except 
that, for the purpose of satisfying their noisier and more unthinking 
partisans, there was rather a vulgar iteration of the phrase ‘ British 
interests.’ Most people look pretty sharp after their own interests, 
or mean to do so; but we should think ill of a man who kept assuring 
all his acquaintance that to do so was the leading object of his life, 
and nations might adopt a worse rule of policy than to conduct 
themselves to the other members of the State system, of which they 
form a part, as decent people act in society. 

The war took its natural course. Everything happened pretty 
much as might have been foreseen, except that nobody would have 
supposed that Plevna would be the particular place where the dogged 
courage in defence, which the Turk has so often shown, would be 
chiefly conspicuous. 

During all the summer and autumn months no overt act of the 
Government, so far as is yet known, seems to have deserved much 
blame, and they are entitled to point as they have done to the fact 
that neither side impeached their neutrality. But although much 
of the declamation that we have heard on the subject is little better 
than the kind of nonsense with which parties usually pelt each other, 
and which is generally manufactured more freely in the Conservative 
than in the Liberal camp, there can be no doubt that the most 
powerful member of the Cabinet leant to the Turkish side, and that 
that circumstance gave a most unfortunate amount of weight to 
newspapers which were supposed to represent his views and to have 
underground communications with him. 

Too much has been made by a great many speakers of the sym- 
pathies which, as a Jew, Lord Beaconsfield is supposed to feel for the 
Turk. Of course it is quite true that not indeed all Jews, as is some- 
times said, but the powerful Jewish financial and press connections 
which play so great a part in Europe at present, have been vehemently 
Turkish, and it cannot be denied that their influence with Lord 

‘Beaconsfield has gone for a good deal. He is Jew enough to have felt 
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doubtless intense pleasure in pouring into the coffers of Sidonia the vast 
masses of gold which he took out of the pockets of the British taxpayer, 
in connection with the astounding transaction of the Suez shares, un- 
checked by his Christian Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose private 
opinion upon that affair one would like to hear. But he is not Jew 
enough to have felt it necessary to take a side against Russia with his 
important and already well-repaid co-religionists, if he had not thought 
that such a course was most favourable to his own interest. He rightly 
judged, however, that it was. Opinion in the country was extremely 
divided. There was at least one man in the Cabinet who leant strongly 
to the anti-Turkish view, and at least another who was supposed 
by the anti-Turks outside to have similar ideas. The moderate men 
in the country, who were only anxious for peace and had no particular 
views about European Turkey and its affairs, looked to Lord Derby, on 
whose caution they thought they might rely to keep us out of any 
bad scrape, however little they might expect him to play a great 
part, or to aid in bringing the troubles in the East to a brilliant 
conclusion. But the Tory party in the country was full of pro- 
nounced Philo-Turks, while there was a strong anti-Russian feeling 
alike in the very highest and in the very lowest part of English 
society. To Lord Beaconsfield then fell quite naturally the réle of 
playing up to the Court and to the residuum, while Lord Carnarvon 
played up to those Liberal newspapers which took the anti-Turkish 
side. 

On the whole, the war up to December went very well for the 
peace of the Government. As long as Plevna held out, the Philo- 
Turks nourished idiotic hopes; the Anti-Turks watched for the turn- 
ing of the tide; the moderate people said ‘ Lord Derby’s difficult time 
will not arrive till the Russians have conquered that obstacle, and 
people begin to use the dreadful phrase, “‘ Something must be done !”’ 
At last, however, the inevitable occurred, and it was clear even to 
the most deluded that Russia was going to have it all her own way 
in the field. Then people did begin to say ‘ Something must be done,’ 
and great was the pressure put upon the Cabinet. The Cabinet, 
however, was about as divided on the question as to what ought to be 
done as most other companies of Englishmen, and all they could 
agree about was to summon Parliament. I suppose that the 
influences brought to bear upon them were such that they could not 
do otherwise ; but it was an unfortunate resolution, for immediately 
thousands of persons all over the country jumped to the conclusion 
that war was intended. The members of the Government lost their 
heads. The Colonial Secretary went out of his way to make a most 
important speech on foreign affairs. The Anti-Turks were de- 
lighted. The moderate men, who simply wished to be kept out of the 
scrape, rather liked it too, though they thought it an odd transaction. 
The Philo-Turks were frantic. Voices, supposed to be inspired by the 
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Prime Minister, were heard denouncing the Colonial Secretary. The 
Queen’s Speech alluded to a money vote. It was rumoured that 
notice of the vote would be given the first night of the session. No 
such notice came. Assurances were elicited that no money would be 
asked for till the terms of peace were known. Money was asked for: 
before the terms of peace were known. The fleet was sent up the 
Dardanelles. A telegram came. The fleet was sent back again. 
The information in the telegram in consequence of which the fleet 
had been sent back turned out to be incorrect. The fleet was left 
where it was. Meantime the hope of the Anti-Turks went out of the 
Cabinet because the fleet was sent, and did not go back to it 
though the fleet was countermanded. Also the hope of the moderate 
men went out of the Cabinet because the fleet was sent, but he did 
go back to it because it was countermanded. Then the House of 
Commons, which had been asked for a vote on one ground, was asked 
for it on a totally different ground. Vacillation could not go further. 
The Opposition would have abdicated its functions if it had not 
protested, and protested most emphatically, against our beginning 
peace negotiations by proclaiming by tuck of drum that the Cabinet 
was going to fill its pockets with derringers and revolvers. How that 
protest should have been made is a more difficult question. Some of. 
the best authcrities on parliamentary matters say that the Oppositior.. 
should not have brought forward an amendment, but have fully 
criticised the vote when it was proposed, and been guided by circum-- 
stances as to their further course; others thought that it was right . 
to move an amendment, but that the amendment should have been 
entrusted not to Mr. Forster, but to some leading member sitting 
behind him. Many again were of opinion that no action should have 
been taken in so grave a matter without a meeting of the party. Be 
that as it may, the effect of the debate on the mind of the country 
would have been excellent, if the whole situation had not been sud- 
denly altered by the alarming news of the 7th. It is difficult to see 
what the members of the late Cabinet in consultation with Lord: 
Hartington could have done except what they did. A sufficient. 
protest had been made, and any further opposition would assuredly 
have been misinterpreted by that vast body of persons who, in foreign 
affairs, are neither Whigs nor Tories, but members of the party of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and, after all, that is the party which 
governs this country in all great matters. It swayed slightly to the 
Liberal side in 1868, and gave the late Cabinet an opportunity of 
making more beneficial changes than ever were made in five years by 
an English Ministry. It swayed slightly to the other side in 1874, 
and gave the present administration those opportunities of doing 
nothing for the improvement of our institutions which they have used 
so well. The majority of the Liberal party followed their leader, and 
abstained from taking any part in the divisions of the 7th and 8th, 
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wisely thinking that if a leader is fit for anything he is fit to decide 
@ pure question of procedure—whether, that is, a protest in which 
all are agreed has been sufficiently emphasised by himself and those 
whom he has selected to express the views held generally by his fol- 
lowers. Parliamentary government cannot be carried on without 
parties, and if on such questions as this every one is to do what is 
right in his own eyes a party soon becomes a mob. 

Well, but what is the upshot of the whole performance since the 
curtain rose on the insurrection in the Herzegovina? To what have the 
errors of both extreme faetions, the Philo-Turks and the Anti-Turks, 
aided, I fear, by a want of imagination and of civil courage in the 
statesman whom I have called the hope of the moderate men, helped 
to bring their country and Europe? Turkey, if peace is concluded 
on the basis or anything like the basis which we have all seen in 
the newspapers, becomes henceforward the vassal of Russia; while, 
should that power ever wish to get rid of her altogether, and to 
realise the semi-religious dream of the Russian masses of possessing 
Constantinople, the wood and coal will have been neatly and skilfully 
laid to make a new conflagration at any moment. 

But, after all, does it make any great matter to us in England, 
considered merely as Englishmen and not as members of the European 
community? Very little indeed. I think that the cry of danger to 
British interests raised during the war had very little sense in it. If 
absolute freedom is to be allowed to all states to sail their ships of 
war through the canal of Constantinople as they please, we should 
certainly not be the chief losers. If Constantinople passed into the 
hands of the Russians, it would be a very different matter. Then it 
would be necessary for us to secure by the strong hand the safety of 
the Isthmus transit. We should require to have a sufficient control 
in Egypt to make ourselves safe in our communications with India, 
and we should perhaps require some fortified harbour in the Archi- 
pelago. All that would be arranged easily enough if it were 
necessary to face the question. But nothing in the terms of peace 
as proposed makes it in the slightest degree necessary now to 
discuss it. 

The suggested arrangement is a bad one for the people of the 
Balkan peninsula, and a bad one for Austria. For us it is only so 
far bad that any arrangement which prevents European Turkey and 
Greece having a fair chance must be more or less bad for a country 
whose prosperity is so much influenced by the prosperity and pur- 
chasing power of other lands. Then again it is not to be denied that 
our influence will suffer from the appearance of defeat which our 
policy has sustained, thanks to the fact of the Prime Minister having, 
partly by his own action and partly by the exaggerated declamations 
of his opponents, been identified with the Turkish cause. Our 
position will be a little lowered through the Mohammedan world. 
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The political officers all round our Indian frontier, for example, will 
feel a little weakened. Our Persian embassy will feel weakened at 
Teheran—every one will feel weakened. Further, the war that is 
just over has settled nothing. There will still be the same steady 
set of Russian feeling towards Constantinople, still the same jealousies 
between Servia and Montenegro, still the same difficulties caused 
by the nearly equal numbers and very peculiar relations of _M oham- 
medans and Christians in Bosnia, still the same clashing of Greek 
and Slav ambition, while, in the Bulgarian-speaking provinces, reli- 
gious and race hatreds will be much worse than ever. The ‘inter- 
national rubble,’ in fact, will be as little cohesive as of yore, and 
Europe will have lost the opportunity of pouring into it a powerful 
cement which would have made it as hard as the living rock. Such 
a cement would have been supplied by a European prince and a 
civilised administration. 

Probably the worst result to us will be the national discredit—the 
weakening of the power of England for good—that has come of it. 
On the other hand, perhaps some good result may follow if it is 
brought home to many of our people how singularly ill-adapted is the 
England of the present day to take a useful part in the affairs of the 
continent of Europe. It would be hardly possible to make a more 
hopeless muddle than has been made by the joint efforts of our rival 
agitators. The pity is that the question of Constantinople should 
not be settled now one way or other, even if it were settled badly ; 
for then one more cause of interference in the affairs of Europe 
would be put an end to, and we should be one step nearer the time 
when we shall come to think that we have enough to do in managing 
an empire compared with which Europe, after all, is but a very small 
portion of the earth’s surface. If it were once understood that under 
no circumstances should we intervene in any European quarrel, we 
should be in a much more dignified and tenable position. I do not 
say that that is the best attitude possible, but it is a great deal better 
than having a furious quarrel amongst ourselves as to whether we 
should or should not intervene upon the wrong side. 

Not the least evil which arises from our English system of educa- 
tion is the marvellously small having in history with which our 
public men go forth to their work. More and more the expediency 
of absolute non-intervention is forced upon the mind of one who 
watches the turns cf English opinion about the affairs of foreign 
countries. More and more does one fear that they are right who 
wish to see us gradually get rid of all treaties and guarantees which 
in any way bind us to the fortunes of other members of the European 
community. But more and more does the difficulty press upon us 
which arises from the increasing interest taken by our people in 
European affairs, If then we are long condemned to hang, like 
Mahomet’s ceffin, between intervention and non-intervention, would 
Q@Q2 
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it not be reasonable to spend the few thousands a year that would be 
necessary to make the Foreign Office tolerably efficient—to take care, 
that is, that there should be men in it thoroughly acquainted with 
all the countries of the world, so that a Secretary of State should 
never be at a loss for some one to whom he could refer in the earlier 
stages of all questions? If we had such people at the centre of 
affairs, our embassies and other feelers throughout the world would 
soon be put on a proper footing, since it would be the interest of the 
men of whom I speak to take care that their work was made easy by 
obtaining good sources of information. Now, however, what en- 
couragement is there to our representatives abroad to send home 
full and good information from places which are not for the moment 
centres of interest? The business of the Foreign Office clerks is to 
have their boxes empty on Saturday night, not to know all about 
particular countries. No doubt the younger ones who have come in 
under the new system are very superior to most of their predecessors, 
but we cannot expect them to fill the place of the men of whom I 
speak, and who would much more resemble the members of the 
Council of India, though they wouid be wholly without any of the 
powers wielded by that Council in its collective capacity—high and 
dignified assistants of the Secretary of State, and nothing more. 
There is no reason in the world why a young man entering the 
Foreign Office should not eventually rise to one of these positions if 
he had the necessary training ; but a personal acquaintance with the 
group of countries which he represented, and a full acquaintance 
with the literature relating to them, would be absolutely necessary 
in addition to the knowledge of the Foreign Office business re- 
lating to them for some time back, which one would expect to find 
in any experienced clerk. 

It comes then simply to this: either the nation should take order 
to have its foreign affairs managed in a reasonable and intelligent 
way, or else it should give up pretending to have any foreign affairs 
at all, except of the simplest description—should take up, in short, 
the attitude of America. I should be sorry to see it choose the latter 
alternative, because I think that, without moving a ship or landing 
a soldier on the Continent, England might still, if she had a first- 
rate Foreign Office and a first-rate diplomacy, play a great part in 
Europe as a thoroughly impartial power, which had no interest in 
anything except the general prosperity. But even the comparatively 
humble part which is played in Europe by America is incomparably 
more honourable than the double- or treble-faced negation of policy 
which has recently been characteristic of this great country, and 
which is mainly the result of ignorance. We come back to the 
old saying: England wills strongly in the East, but she knows not 
what she wills. Knowledge as well as worth may be made ‘ worthless 
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by the want of will,’ but worth and will together without knowledge 
will not bring either states or statesmen to any good end. 

It may be hoped that one thing at least is not past praying for—that, 
namely, during the negotiations which are about to commence, some 
little moderation and reticence may be used by persons in high posi- 
tions in speaking of foreign countries. In the painful discussion of 
the 14th ultimo three Privy Councillors thought themselves justified 
in denouncing Austria, Germany, and Russia respectively—one of 
them in such language that he had actually to be called to order. 
I agree with the first in lamenting that the policy of Austria up to 
recent times was as bad as possible in Italy and elsewhere, but the 
Austria of 1878 is not the Austria of Metternich or even that of 
Schmerling. The change that has come over her in thirty years is 
much greater than the change that has come over any other State; 
and if she runs counter to any of the views of honourable and right 
honourable gentlemen who seem to think that their newest mission 
is to attack her, they should surely recollect that the affairs of that 
region which fifteen years ago was well called ‘Chaos,’ for us 
only a matter of intelligent and humane interest, are for her a matter 
of life and death. The Eastern Question will soon, too soon, become 
a Central European question if, in arranging the affairs of the Balkan 
peninsula, the most anxious care is not taken of the legitimate in- 
terests of Austria. 

As to Germany I will say no more. Sir Robert Peel merely gave 
expression to the vague distrust of which I have already spoken—a 
distrust which only time and increased knowledge of the German 
language, literature, and history will do away with. When even one 
of our foremost men tells us, as one of them once did in his place 
in the House of Commons, that German, though a proper study for 
students, was not a proper study for English gentlemen, we need 
hardly be surprised at the absurdities to which we are forced to listen. 

With the third Privy Councillor, again, I agree in feeling indig- 
nant at the way in which persons calling themselves Liberals seem 
completely to have forgotten the relations of Russia and Poland. I 
remember when the very same sort of people attacked one furiously for 
attempting to do the commonest justice to Russia in relation to the 
Polish question. But to speak of the present Czar in the terms in 
which Lord Robert Montagu spoke of him is perfectly monstrous 
Succeeding as he did, in the striking words of Lord Palmerston, to a 
heritage of triumphant wrong, he has laboured according to his 
lights—the lights, after all, of the son of Nicholas—to ameliorate 
the conditions of the people, and to give to an Empire which in the 
days of his father was, except to a few privileged persons, about as 
cheerful an abode as the city of Dis, as much prosperity, if not as 
much freedom, as he thought he safely could. I do not pretend to 
justify his recent proceedings. He has the faults and weaknesses of 
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his descent and upbringing, but the stream of tendency by which he 
has been borne along to his present position has been so strong that 
it is hardly possible to see how he could have stood against it. At 
an earlier stage in the affair we might, I think, have worked with 
him to the honour of both countries, and to the advantage alike of 
the Balkan peninsula and of all its neighbours. Is it utterly hopeless 
to do so still? Must all the miseries we have been witnessing come 
over again in a few short years when Servia thinks fit to try to re- 
create the Empire of Stephen Douschan, or Greece to make the 
grande idée a reality, or Bulgaria once more to rule on the Bospho- 
rus, or Russia to come down to the Hgean. Can United Europe . 
do nothing better than build a house of cards ? 


M. E. Grant Dorr. 





THE PATHS OF HONOUR AND OF 
SHAME. 


eyyis yap vuxrés re kal Huards eiot KeAevOot.— Od. x. 86. 


Ir this age has pride, and if its pride requires a whipping, the needful 
discipline is perhaps not far to seek. It may possibly be had, at least 
for England, by a short retrospect over the incidents and the senti 
ments of the last few weeks, and by an attempt to judge how far the 
facts go to justify the feelings and the language that have been 
associated with them. It is idle to talk of advance in knowledge, 
except so far as this inward gift makes itself observed and felt in a 
superior standard of internal conduct. It is futile to proclaim an 
increased mastery over nature, if we cannot master our own nature, if 
we are not making, but losing, ground in self-command. Knowledge, 
as such, is the treasure of the few, and such, by the conditions of our 
life, it must ever be. Of the race it is still true 


That Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll : 


although that page be now richer still, and not with the spoils of 
time only, but of space, and of all that it enfolds. Yet the results of 
knowledge filter down from theorists and students through every 
stratum of practical life, and tend progressively to enlarge the freedom 
of man, and diminish his dependence upon outward circumstance. 
So that, in an age of greater knowledge, man ought to grow more 
manly; to keep a sterner guard over passion; to be less liable to il- 
lusion ; to take a larger and more consummate view even of his real 
interests, and to despise the panics, and abhor the selfish arts, which 
set up interests that are unreal. So he plants his foot more firmly 
on this ground of earth that has been given for his inheritance. But 
if, instead of these wholesome results, he thinks his greatness invests 
him with a sort of right to err; if he becomes not more but less in- 
clined to own the equal title of others not only to act, but to be judged 
for action, like himself; if a morbid growth of selfish propensity saps 
the foundations of the throne of reason, and he is more fitful and credu+ 
lous than ever; then we have indeed a spectacle full of disappoint- 
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ment, pain, and sadness; for, while the inferior apparatus of existence 
is improved, the imperial element decays. 

This, I am persuaded, is not the state of the British nation ; but 
can we be equally certain that it is not the case with some important 
parts of it? How are we to explain the feverish temper of large 
portions of what is termed society ? the disposition if not to desire 
war yet to accept it, if not to cherish yet to admit the idea of it, and 
to dally with its harbingers and premonitory symptoms, without a sober, 
close, and jealous scrutiny of its justifying causes ? 

It may seem strangely bold to allege, even by way of surmise or mis- 
giving, this want of sobriety, this loss of moral equilibrium ; especially 
against that portion of the body politic, which ought to supply 
stability and guidance both for itself and for all the rest. But the 
barometer of human action has a very wide range, and registers, from 
time to time, strange excesses. These are committed with perfect 
self-complacency by one generation, and only detected by the next. 
This is not the idea of an enthusiast. Among the too few anecdotes, 
recorded of Bishop Butler, is that which follows. Walking in his 
garden at Bristol, he asked of his chaplain, Dean Tucker, whether, in 
the judgment of that able man, it were possible that there could be 
in nations or kingdoms a frame of mind analogous to what con- 
stitutes madness in individuals? For, said the bishop, if there cannot, 
it seems very difficult to account for the major part of the transac- 
tions recorded in history. Evidently he had in view the wars and 
conflicts, of which the blood-stained web of history has been usually 
woven. Such was the meditative saying of a man, surpassed by none, 
to whom these later ages have given birth, in depth of insight, and 
possibly surpassing all in sobriety of mind. What judgment, I ask, 
would Bishop Butler now form, were he still walking in his garden 
at Bristol, on the tone, the feeling, and the language which have been 
widely current in the most notable parts of this metropolis during the 
last few weeks? What would he think of our eagerness to discuss 
the chances of war, with hardly a glance at the question what are to 
be its causes? How would he estimate the prevailing forgetfulness 
that a war without a cause, besides being contemptible in the eye of 
reason and ruinous in policy, is a crime in the sight of man, and a sin 
of deep dye in the sight of God ? 

It may be assumed that, in a long and intricate navigation, we 
have now passed many of the points of danger. The portentous con- 
tingency of a war to maintain in its seat of power corruption, cruelty, 
and tyranny unequalled, has, we may hope, passed away. Yet it has 
passed but lately. On the 21st of last December, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London, in conversation with Lord Derby, still had hopes; for he 
‘referred more than once to the possibility of English intervention.’! 
- We may feel surprise at this mention of such a subject, after so many 
1 Papers, No. 2, 1878, p. 3. 
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warnings that Turkey must not look to us for aid. But the explana- 
tion is not difficult. The English Government has always reserved 
a right to interfere for the protection of British interests. And its 
representatives have thrust forward the topic in forms and modes in- 
volving an incredible imprudence, and conveying to the mind of the 
Turk, that, though we should not interfere for his sake, yet for our 
own sake we should. What else could he think when Sir Henry 
Elliot, then Ambassador at Constantinople, and now at Vienna, said 
it was a secondary question whether 10,000 or 20,000 people had 
been destroyed in Bulgaria, provided our vital interests were not put 
to hazard? Or what else could he think when he heard, as doubtless 
he must have heard, Mr. Layard, the present Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, speak in conformity with what, on the 19th of June 1877, 
he urged upon Lord Derby? It is indeed to be much regretted that 
we have only learned within the last few days what his opinions really 
have been. On that day he wrote as follows: 2— 


It is vital to our gravest interests, to interests the importance of which no 
words can adequately describe, much less exaggerate, that we should be ready to 
interpose to save the Turkish Empire from complete dissolution. 


From this language, which has apparently been unrebuked, if not 
indeed covered by general commendations, we may see how near we 
have been walking to the edge of a giddy precipice of guilt and 
shame. But we are to assume that now, when Turkish power is 
smitten to the ground, this danger has gone by. Yet even war for 
a bad cause has this apology, that the bad cause may in good faith be 
mistaken fora good one: and in this case it is preferable to a war for 
no cause atall. The blind fanaticism which calls evil good and good 
evil, and which includes something besides self in the scope of its 
desire, is less ignoble than the cynical indifference which accepts war 
and all its horrors without watching or caring how lie the weights in 
the scale of justice. Men talk as if we were free to fight, as a Scotch 
lord would fight in Edinburgh three centuries ago for the centre of 
the causeway ; or as a boy fought at Eton in my time to determine 
whether he could or could not ‘ lick’ another boy ; oras in Ireland, at 
a fair, shillelahs were flourished, and heads cruelly mauled and broken, 
for the simple preference of one name to another, or for the pleasure 
of that excitement which fighting brings. If we are to revive, in the 
present daylight, the levities of childhood, the manners of a semi- 
barbarous age, or the excesses pardonable in an overdriven people, it 
is high time to take heed and to make some inquiry concerning the 
paths of honour and of shame. A war undertaken without cause is a 
war of shame, and not of honour. 

In the summer of 1849, I sat by a Red Republican in a blouse, 
who was driving a team of seven horses in the Besancon malle-poste. 


2 Papers, No. 15, 1878, p. 10. 
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We talked together of the politics of France; and he said to me, 
Ah Monsiewr, tl nous faut une guerre. A.war was the thing 
wanted: it did not much matter for what, or with whom. I did not 
then expect to see the day, when the temper of a part of educated 
England would, in one of the points of this description, so nearly 
approach to that of the Red Republican in the blouse. 

The plain truth is, that since the British Government wisely deter- 
mined that the question respecting the passage of ships of war 
through the Bosporos should be left to the decision of Europe, there 
has not remained the shadow of a plea for separate war, or separate 
operations tending towards war, in the Levant. 

In the comprehensive and entangled subject’ which is, we hope, 
likely to be brought before the Powers, interests we have, but special 
interests we can hardly be said to have. Nor can there be a grosser 
folly than to assume either a sole or a peculiar responsibility in cases 
where our interests are common, and where our partners in those 
common interests are both more proximately and more deeply con- 
cerned than ourselves. In the Danube, the Black Sea, the Straits, 
and the possession of Constantinople, it is evident that the Powers on 
the banks and coasts, and the Powers on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, are much more concerned than we; and, in proportion to 
their concern, they, and not we, ought to bear the main brunt of any 
controversy that may arise. 

It is, however, commonly held that we have a special interest 
separate from that of others in the Suez Canal. If this be true, it 
entails no inconvenient consequence ; for such is the value and im- 
portance of the Canal to mankind that the Powers are certain to be 
united in their desire to adopt the best available measures for its free, 
safe, and continuous use. It may be worth while to observe that, so 
far as the purposes of commerce are concerned, the interest of the 
Mediterranean countries in the Canal is even relatively greater than 
our own. Where we gain three weeks by this mode of transit as 
compared with the Cape route, a ship from Genoa or Messina would 
probably gain four, one from Athens five, one from Odessa more 
nearly six. The question is not about supporting our interests; 
it is whether they are to be supported by separate, or by common 
action. On the north side of the Levant, our interests are entirely 
general : on the south side, every Mediterranean Power, that is to say 
every great European Power except Germany, has stronger reasons for 
supporting our interest even than we have ourselves. The conse- 
quence, according to all the rules of reasoning, would appear to be 
that for sole or separate action, with its risks, its burdens, and its 
responsibilities, there is in none of the parts of this great question any 
call whatever. If there is no call, there is no justification. If there 
is no justification, there is very serious guilt. 

In animadverting with so much freedom on a state of feeling 
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which appears to possess a portion of the public, and to be so little 
worthy either of the Christianity or the true manhood of the country, 
I do not refer to the attitude of the Government : first, because I am 
searcely able to place upon it a definite and consistent construction ; 
secondly, because its position, whatever it may have been two years 
or one year ago, has undoubtedly now become one requiring much 
temper, self-command, and prudence; and it should be the desire of 
every good subject and citizen not needlessly to look back upon the 
causes of its difficulties, but to avoid adding to them, and to con- 
tribute what he can towards bringing into good order those elements 
of public opinion and sentiment, from which alone it can derive 
efficient strength. 

I must leave it to others to admire the pirouetting of the British 
fleet in the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora; to vindicate the 
passage up the Straits in the name of peace and order, in contempt of 
the protest of the Power that possesses them; to explain how it is 
that, in the face of solemn official declarations from English Ministers, 
it is tacitly taken for granted by many that the object of this violent 
entry was not the protection of British subjects in life and property, 
but to make a martial demonstration in immediate contiguity with 
Russia, which, when translated into words, would mean, ‘ Remember 
that we mean to fight for this ground ;’ and, if others will not join 
us, then to fight for it by ourselves. Let all this lie, as so much 
more has lain, in the background of the past, to await the judgment 
of History. Let us accept with thankfulness the last arrangement, 
which has marked Gallipoli, its lines, and the shores of its narrows, 
as virgin ground forbidden to either party. But these two proposi- 
tions I note as undeniable. First, that it is neither within the duty 
nor the right of England to take into her own option the enforcement 
by arms of the general interests of Europe. Secondly, that since the 
Government decided to leave to Europe the question of the freedom 
of the Bosporos for ships of war, which had been held by so many to 
be a special and separate British interest, the twin question of the 
possession of Constantinople has lost every trace of an interest 
specially or separately British. It has fallen into the category of 
those important subjects of European concern, which Europe can 
handle with perfect right and ample power as against any disorderly 
member of the European system, but which a single State is neither 
competent in point of public law, nor probably sufficient in material 
strength, to bring to a solid settlement. 

If these things be so, they exhibit the present ‘situation,’ the 
vis-d-vis of England and Russia in the Levant, as one among the 
strangest which Fortune or Folly has ever brought about. England 
undertakes the purely philanthropic mission of protecting life and 
property, especially British life and property, against disorder at 
Constantinople, Russia, apprised of the measure, in sisterly tones 
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cries ‘Good! and as we have a still greater responsibility for order in 
that city, we will join in your humane work, and come nearer for that 
purpose.’ And hereupon the expected proximity of the forces of two 
States, in amity with one another, for a purpose strictly of peace is 
accepted throughout Europe as a tension of relations, and a danger of 
immediate war. It is much as if, upon fears of a riot covering the 
edge of two of the police divisions in the metropolis, detachments of 
the A and B forces, hurrying to the spot, were on their arrival to fall 
to with one another. The only alternative explanation is that one or 
both are bodies of men who mean to fight, and who assume the 
insignia of peace as a hypocritical homage to decency at the expense 
of truth. The only safeguard for the despatch of the fleet was the 
assent of Turkey, which would have signified the cooperation of the 
three Powers under some fixed arrangement. In the absence of that 
assent, we have before us, at best, that flourishing of fists in one 
another’s faces, which is a poor affectation and mimicry of courage, 
and which creates a danger where none previously existed. Indi- 
vidually I have not expected conflict as probable; but it is because 
our admirals, officers, and men deserve a confidence to which war- 
parties at home, whether here or in Russia, have no claim whatever. 
But if out of this singular local combination of the forces there should 
grow a war, it will be, as probably one of the widest in its range, so 
certainly, either for the one State or for both, among the most wanton, 
and therefore the most wicked and most shameful, which the annals 
of modern times have placed upon record. 

But let us, by a mental flight, pass forward out of the shifting 
cloud of these anxieties, and suppose that we have reached the eve of 
the Conference or Congress, be it which it may, that is partly to 
record, and partly to adjust, the settlement of the great question of 
the East. As regards the place, it is well to know that if Vienna has 
ever been proposed, the suggestion has been summarily set aside. As 
regards the persons, we are told that the several States are not to be 
represented by their Foreign Ministers. Without doubt, the question 
has its difficulties. But: the States were so represented at the Con- 
ference of Paris in 1856; and the objects of the approaching assem- 
blage are far larger than those of 1856. What was then sought was, 
at best, the trial of a great though uncertain experiment on the 
capacity of the Turkish Empire, in its artificial state, for reform 
and civilisation. What is now required is the reconstitution of 
society in the East on the natural basis of self-government. If 
persons of greater weight and authority than the several Foreign 
Ministers can be had, such persons, no doubt, are marked for the 
task by obvious propriety. But where are they to be found? 

Greater, of course, and greater much than these preliminary 
questions, are the subjects which will arise for discussion. They are 
such and so many, that they will not only tax the resources of heads 
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cool, clear, and calm, but will require the aid of guidance from true 
hearts and integrity of purpose. Of this integrity I am vain enough 
to believe that, when once the meddlesome ghost of fictitious British 
interests has been laid, there is no country in Europe which can 
contribute so good a stock as our own. We are, or should be, less 
mixed up than any with the territorial pretensions, the rivalries of 
race, the ecclesiastical intrigues, the selfish interest in ulterior con- 
tinental changes, which may do so much to complicate hopelessly 
what is already a tangled knot. Our great effort ought to be, in the 
face of the greatest settlement since the Treaty of Vienna, to elevate 
and clear our vision. So may its principles be more just and liberal, 
and its results more lasting. I will assume that this is done; that 
Turkey does not, by unwarrantable delays, supply Russia with a 
warrant for occupying Constantinople; that the treaty of Peace 
between the belligerents has been definitely concluded ; that the cur- 
tain is drawn up, and that the part of Europe now begins. 

The question of the relative rights of the present belligerents, and 
of the guaranteeing or co-signatory Powers under the treaties of 1856 
and 1871, seems too difficult and complex for settlement on any 
abstract principle. At first sight it might appear that there was no 
distinction between them: that war could not modify stipulations 
regularly contracted between the Powers at war and other Powers who 
have remained at peace. The rather complex plan of European 
pacifications is, I apprehend, a modern invention. It is one of great 
value, for it is based upon a principle which constitutes one of the 
greatest advances in recent civilisation: the principle that in the 
general interest Europe ought to act as a whole, with the obvious 
corollary, that, in acting as a whole, the body has the greatest control 
over its particular members. But the history of the last half-century 
abundantly shows that this principle cannot be strained, and that the 
only solution of particular problems is to be found by the application 
of good sense, in good faith, to the cases as they arise. It was 
asserted, and rightly asserted, by protocol, in 1871, that ‘no Power 
can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor modify the 
stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting Powers, 
by means of an amicable arrangement.’* Perhaps there is no stronger 
assertion of abstract right upon record. But, on examining the passage, 
two things are at once obvious. The first, that it only applies to the 
action of a single Power. If it had been intended to apply to more 
than one, the plural must of course have been used. The second, that 
it excludes the case of wars, which abolish treaties between belli- 
gerents;‘ for the liberation is to be ‘ by means of an amicable arrange- 
ment.’ If we say the singular means and includes the plural, first, 
this is comment and not text; secondly, it is plain that there is no 
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such meaning. For if the plural had been included, the effect would 
have been that in’a case like that of 1856, where there were seven 
signing Powers, any one of them, Sardinia for example, then a third- 
rate State, might by her veto have prevented the other six from alter- 
ing the covenants. There is no refuge from this dilemma in setting up 
the proposition that the majority should prevail. For, that a majority 
can bind a minority of Powers, and can cancel the stipulations or 
require the alteration of a treaty, is a principle not known to inter- 
national law, and one which would open the door to intolerable abuse. 
Nay more. In the case of Belgium we ourselves made use of force, 
in concert with France, but against a larger number of the Powers, 
to alter the Treaty of Vienna by giving to that country an indepen- 
dent existence. Nor did Austria and France in 1859, Germany and 
Austria in 1866, or France and Germany in 1871, obtain or ask the 
assent of the co-signatory Powers to the changes which they made in 
the territorial arrangements contemplated by the Treaty of Vienna. 
Russia and Turkey then have, at the least, a moral title to the ratifi- 
cation by the Powers of all changes in the treaties, which are equitably 
adapted to the whole circumstances of the case. This title only fails, 
where no such adaptation can be shown; as, by way of example, if 
they were jointly to demand that the regulation of the Straits was to 
be left under their exclusive control. We can only look, apart from 
clear cases of this kind, to good sense applied in good faith as a 
solvent. of difficulties, and furthermore to the strong interest of all the 
parties in a speedy, and of most in an equitable, adjustment. For 
the application of this maxim there will be but too ample scope, even 
after allowing what will probably be allowed, that as to the liberating 
objects of the war, at least in their main outlines, between Turkey and 
the subject races, and as to the general principle of compensation to 
the victorious Power for its efforts and losses, the preliminary accord 
of Russia and Turkey will be regarded as final. 

Even those who, like myself, hold strong views as to our abandon- 
ment of the path of honour in some earlier stages of this question, 
may regard with a lively hope and pleasure the opportunities which 
the Conference or Congress will offer us of rendering service, at a 
multitude of points, to the cause of freedom and of justice. On 
censure and approval of the Government, on past opportunities used 
or lost, we may largely differ; but there can be little room left for 
difference as to the true pilotage of our course in the negotiations, 
after we have become practically sensible that we are no longer 
fettered by Ottoman ‘independence and integrity,’ and that British 
interests in this case are not separate, but general and European. 

There are already signs of an approach to unity among us with 
regard to one great department of the Eastern Question which is at 
length beginning to receive some of the attention it deserves. It is 
evidently part of the proper work of England to look closely to the 
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matter of equality, or rather proportion, of treatment, as between 
Greek and Slav. And if there is a desire for rivalry with Russia, 
here is a legitimate opportunity for a free and generous rivalry. I 
suppose the minds of men are verging steadily towards the conclusion, 
that when the Slav Provinces shall have become some independent, 
some tributary, some (at the least) autonomous for administrative 
purposes, Albania with its martial population, Thessaly and Mace- 
donia with their advanced industry and intelligence, cannot remain 
under the old administration. The fabric of the Turkish Empire has 
been so shaken, that the primary aim of its wisest friends should be to 
secure its remains against further shocks, and with this view to esta- 
blish relations between the Porte and its provinces as easy and elastic 
as may be. The first object, for the future working of the machine, 
should be diminished friction ; and diminished friction means reduction 
of the points of contact toa minimum. The security of life, liberty, 
conscience, and female honour, is the one indispensable condition of 
reform in all these provinces. As to tribute, they may fairly ask 
that should policy be found to recommend its imposition, it shall be 
equitably limited by law; Turkey may anxiously inquire how it is 
tobe secured. And to both questions, if tribute continue, the Powers 
are bound to supply solid answers. But I adhere to the proposition 
that it is a question of policy, and that there is no injustice in holding 
that those who are content to accept the boon of liberty at the hands 
of others, instead of winning or striving to win it for themselves, must 
be content to take it with some (so to call them) exterior limitations, 
which do not cripple the essence of self-government, and which might 
honestly be deemed requisite in the general interest. The question 
of the Bulgarian fortresses is of a different order ; and it is much to 
be hoped that no plan may be adopted which can have the effect of 
bringing Turkish garrisons into contact with the general population. 
Scarcely less difficult than the question between Hellene and 
Turk is the question of local demarcation between Hellene and Slav. 
Austria may here have an undue bias against the Slav, Russia against 
the Hellene. Surely it will be for England to hold the scales with 
fair and even hand. The only equitable method of treating the 
question will be to treat it in substance as a question of fact. On 
this firm basis it may be asserted that neither the Balkans on the 
one hand, nor the sea on the other, can be the true limit of the future 
Bulgaria. How much territory south of these mountains it shall 
include, and how the line shall be drawn, can only be decided upon 
an impartial and detailed inquiry into the local circumstances of race 
and language. In the Treaty of 1856 an important provision was 
made for consulting, in the Principalities, the wishes of the people 
themselves through ‘divans ad hoc, as they were termed. I hope 
that, together with the ethnical facts, regard may now again be had, 
where it is practicable, to the desires of the population. When these 
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shall have been examined, neither antipathies, nor intrigues, nor even 
the memories of the past nor the aspirations of the future, should be 
allowed to weigh. The authority of the most impartial Powers should 
then firmly close the question. But no Power can have the weight 
and credit of impartiality which goes into the discussion laden with 
the encumbrances of small and selfish purpose, like the barnacles 
and refuse that adhere to the hull of an iron ship, to impair its power 
and clog its course. 

When we claim that the influence of England shall be used in 
the councils of Europe on behalf of freedom, we must beware of 
giving any narrow or oblique signification to the term. Such is the 
union of liberty and justice, that where the one is not, the other 
cannot be. On this account it is, that the battle of the Turk against 
Russia has not been a battle for freedom. What he fought for was 
the power to perpetuate ascendency, to commit injustice. Freedom for 
the Christian provinces, requires freedom, freedom civil and religious, 
in them. Nor do I only speak, at this moment, of the large Moham- 
medan minorities who in Bulgaria should be justly cared for, and 
who in Bosnia can to a great extent care for themselves. I speak of 
dissidents of every kind. A large portion of the Jews have un- 
happily, though with honourable exceptions, behaved during this 
great struggle as if it were their purpose to weaken to the uttermost 
the hands of those who desire to secure for them perfect civil and 
religious freedom in the East. But that freedom nevertheless ought 
to be secured. Even with respect to those who are not dissidents in 
religion, questions of difficulty may arise. A claim is set up,* on be- 
half of the Roumanians of the South, to be placed under an ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of their own race and tongue. Whether this is 
a question for Europe to touch may be doubtful. Free institutions, 
if they are really of value, should suffice to bring about an adjust- 
ment. But ofall the conditions precedent which can justly be annexed 
to the boon of freedom, the fairest and the first is that the mass of 
the population in the emancipated provinces shall not impose on any 
of its fractional portions any parcel, or even any symbol, of the yoke 
from which they themselves are now, as we hope, to be released. Let 
them not incorporate in their young constitutions an embryo of 
religious discord, which, when grown to strength, they may find it 
most difficult to dislodge. 

Among the States that are to take part in the negotiations, the 
case of Austria requires a brief special notice. If, as I hold, there are, 
in the matters themselves that stand for discussion, serious intrinsic 
difficulties, the only hope of solving them must lie in the sincerity and 
moderation of the Powers, in the endeavour to meet on the common 


5 Les Rowmains du Sud (Paris and Bucharest, 1877), pp. 49 segg. This is an ex 
parte argument, aimed at the Greeks. It states the Rouman population, south of the 


Balkans and Serbia, at 1,700,000 (p. 28). 
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ground of justice and of European interest, and in the steady avoidance 
of all partial combinations for secret and selfish purposes. Such com- 
binations are truly, at such a juncture, no better than conspiracies. 

If unhappily it should prove that there exists a combination of 
this nature between Germany and Russia, the only way to neutralise 
it will be, not by forming a weaker counter-combination or conspiracy, 
but by meeting it with clean hands, and bringing to bear against it 
the general sentiment of the Powers who speak, as a whole, for the 
civilised world and the interests of man at large. I am far, however, 
from saying that we have as yet any proof of danger from this quarter. 
The recent speech of Prince Bismarck, if faithfully represented in 
the translations we have seen, is somewhat elevated and broad in 
tone, and may partially serve us as a model, in its sober estimates 
and its graduation of motives and interests. In this most grave and 
difficult negotiation, Russia, if she shall advance any extravagant 
claims for the artificial enlargement of Bulgaria, will presumably be 
met, in the first line of opposition, by Turkey, Greece, and Austria, 
each of them standing upon the ground of its own strong and legiti- 
mate interests. It can hardly be doubted that these three States 
would receive a firm support, amply sufficient for its purpose, from 
England, France, and Italy. Among Englishmen there can be no 
controversy as to the propriety of opposing any Russian project, 
which may indicate an intention to employ Slavonic sympathies for 
any purpose of aggression in Eastern Europe. All that is requisite, 
in order to secure our unanimity, is that the resistance should be con- 
ducted on the lines of European concert, and our share in it justly 
adapted to our actual position and the nature of our interest. 

But the air is full of rumours to the effect that we are to set the 
evil example of establishing some general and secret understanding with 
one of the Powers, and that that Power is to be Austria. These rumours 
and the irritability with which a desire for information on the subject 
has been met, are quite sure to stimulate that desire, and to add to it 
somewhat of suspicion. It is necessary, then, to set out the just 
grounds, and the proper limits, of any british cooperation with 
Austria in the Conference or Congress. 

Austria has special interests in the freedom of the Danube, the free- 
dom of the Straits, and the future ownership of Constantinople. We 
have a general, not a special, interest in the same questions. But here 
both her special, and our general, interest are interests of Europe at 
large, and of international justice. There is therefore no necessity, 
and no place, for any secret or any particular arrangement with a 
view to the promotion of these interests. The occasion brings its own 
lesson, and the reception of it is spontaneous. 

Tpsi quid facerent nullo didicere magistro, 


It is no more necessary to agree specially to prosecute these interests 
Vou. III.—No. 13. RR 
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than it is for two gentlemen, sitting down at a banquet, to covenant 
together that they will eat and drink. If they meditate a compact, 
it is for purposes other than what are natural and legitimate. 

But Austria is under suspicion of having, or of thinking that she 
has, other special interests adverse to the liberties, power, and pro- 
sperity of the neighbouring provinces. We know too well, and un- 
happily we to some extent have shared in, the mean and oppressive 
conduct she has pursued towards the band of heroes that inhabit 
Montenegro. She is supposed to hold that the relation of races, un- 
happily discordant, within her own territory, gives her a right to 
require the internal condition of the neighbouring provinces to be 
regulated, and their political growth limited, with a view not to their 
own wants and capabilities, but to the exigencies, real or imagined, 
as she may think fit to measure them, of her own domestic interests. 
Now the principle that a country has a right to regulate the affairs of 
neighbouring countries for its own convenience, is a lawless and 
revolutionary principle. No doctrine more thoroughly and intensely 
evil ever was hatched within the precincts of the Commune. It is 
an unblushing assertion of the law of the strongest, of force as against 
right. It is a proclamation of war against civilisation, which in the 
political region is based upon the independence of States and upon 
the title of each to grow and prosper within its own limits as it best 
can, subject only to the limiting condition which attaches to indi- 
vidual liberty, namely, that it shall not trespass upon others. Un- 
happily we here deal with no mere abstraction. It was the audacious 
claim of Austria and Prussia, during the first or great French Revo- 
lution, to interfere with the internal affairs of France, which not 
only rested on this iniquitous basis, but which was mainly responsible 
for the savage and destructive character assumed by that revolution 
in its ulterior development. Now it unfortunately happens that this 
rule of interference with other States and peoples, and especially with 
neighbours, has been the very breath of life, from 1815 onwards, to most 
of the foreign policy of the Austrian Empire. The opening up of this 
subject is an invidious task, which nothing but necessity would lead any 
reasonable man to undertake. It is our interest and duty to cultivate 
goodwill with every country great and small. Especially when the 
European Powers are just about to enter upon their difficult task, 
good sense would recommend the avoidance of every hostile discussion. 
Indeed one would hope that Austrian subjects, having at last achieved 
freedom for themselves, would be inclined to respect the same claim 
on the part of others. But unfortunately it takes long to break down 
the bad traditions of Foreign Offices and of governments; and we 
know to our sorrow that the enfranchised Magyars are the determined 
foes of release from oppression in the Turkish Empire. It is the 
duty then of Englishmen to be upon their guard; and if, and when, 
it shall appear that an evil bargain is about to be struck, and that 
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England as a State is to support a crusade of Austria against the 
freedom of the Slavs, in return for some unreal tribute of hers, not to 
our interests, but to our self-love, then it will be necessary fearlessly 
and unsparingly to go back upon the long catalogue of her misdeeds, 
scarcely relieved by a solitary act done on behalf of justice and of 
freedom. I will not now even revive their names. Unless and until 
it shall be necessary to call up the grisly phantoms, let them slumber 
in their tombs. 

There remain two points in the alleged or possible conduct of 
Russia, which appear to call for a word of notice. Let us cooperate 
with any and with every body against any mutilation of Roumania, 
should the occasion unhappily arise. But again® and most earnestly 
I express the hope that it may never arise at all. Russia ought not 
to stoop to this petty spoliation, or abstraction if you will, from a 
humble but a brave ally. If she does, I fear that mischief may come 
of it hereafter. Her career of conquest has been, to a great extent, 
like ours (as we hope), a lawful vocation ; but not here. The appeal 
may surely be made to the better side of her nature ; to the greatness, 
not the littleness, of Russia. For in very truth she has had ‘ greatness 
thrust upon her.’ She has had thrust upon her the opportunity of 
attaining an immense military glory. And she has attained it. It 
now depends altogether upon herself, whether she will have gold or 
tinsel, whether her military glory shall be a moral glory too. Do 
not let her descend from what may be her high estate to make, out of 
this small appropriation of a tract which she has never held for half a 
century, a Naboth’s vineyard. 

The second word touches the Turkish Parliament. It is quite 
possible that the Sultan may have found reasons for its dissolution 
in the agony of such a crisis as that through which the State is 
passing. I cannot suppose the vague rumours to be true, which 
ascribe this measure to Russian influence or dictation. There is, 
however, little doubt that Ottoman difficulty has been Christian 
opportunity ; and that, in recent debates, some Christian members 
used a freedom of speech, in denouncing the latest massacres, which 
had not been expected from them. We may come to feel a legitimate 
interest in this most singular institution. The Parliament, and the 
Constitution with which it was associated, had, in my view, not one 
aspect but two, and those two absolutely different. As it was devised 
by Midhat Pasha, I take it to have been a contrivance for lightening, 
more or less, those grievances which Mohammedan subjects of the 
Porte suffered in common with Christians, but for riveting irremediably, 
by its most artful and insidious arrangements, the servitude of the 
Christians under the Mohammedans. It had also the sins of being 
a blind in the face of Europe, and a bar to every effectual reform. 
It therefore deserved all the pungent criticisms of Lord Salisbury, all 

8 Nineteenth Century, February 1878, p. 285. 
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the grave and searching exposure of M. Benoit Brunswick. But the 
case assumes a different aspect when, as now, it has become probable 
that the European provinces, and the great mass of the Christian 
population, are to have no concern in the mocking boons which, it 
offered them. As a Mohammedan institution for a Mohammedan 
Empire, I know not whether it can live or not, but neither do I know 
any reason why we should not wish it well. I trust no attempt will 
be made, either by the Porte or in any extraneous quarter, to cut 
short its existence, or to mar its perhaps ambiguous promise. 

Finally I am selfish enough to hope, in the interest of my country, 
that in the approaching Conference or Congress we may have, and 
may use, an opportunity to acquire the goodwill of somebody. By 
somebody I mean some nation, and not merely some government. We 
have, I fear, for the moment profoundly alienated, if not exasperated, 
eighty millions of Russians. We have repelled, and, I fear, estranged, 
twenty millions of Christians in the Turkish Empire. We seem to 
have passed rapidly, and not without cause, into a like ill odour with 
its twenty millions of Mohammedans. Itis not in France, Italy, or 
Germany that we have made any conquests of affection, to make up 
for such great defaults. Nor is it in Austria, where every Slav is 
with the first twenty millions, and every Magyar with the second. 
Where is all this to stop? Neither in personal nor in national life 
-will self-glorification supply the place of general respect, or feed the 
hunger of the heart. Rich and strong we are; but no people is rich 
enough, or strong enough, to disregard the priceless value of human 
sympathies. At the close of the year, should an account be taken, I 
trust we may find at our command a less meagre store of them, than 
we have had at its beginning. 

W. E. GLapstone. 





